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Social Security in Review 


PresIDENT RooseEveEtt said on October 9 that he 
planned to submit to Congress, as soon as the 
pending tax bill is completed, “a comprehensive 
program for expanding and extending the whole 
social security system along the lines laid down in 
my budget message last January.” This program, 
the President pointed out in a letter to the Senate 
Finance Committee, ‘“‘would involve substantial 
further increases in rates of contribution.” 

“This is one case,” the President declared, ‘‘in 
which social and fiscal objectives, war and post- 
war aims are in full accord. Expanded social 
security, together with other fiscal measures, 
would set up a bulwark of economic security for 
the people now and after the war and at the same 
time would provide anti-inflationary sources for 
financing the war.” 


A SINGLE REHABILITATION SERVICE for the phys- 
ically handicapped, to be established within the 
Federal Security Agency, was requested by the 
President in a message to Congress on October 9. 
The President estimated that a million persons 
are now waiting for such a service, which would 
make them available as manpower for war indus- 
tries or agriculture. “Our present provisions in 
this field,” the President said, ‘are inadequate to 
meet this task . .. Provision should be made 
not only for persons now handicapped but also for 
persons disabled while members of the armed 
forces and for the increasing number of accident 
cases that are accompanying the rapid expansion 
of our war industries. In order to secure the most 
effective utilization of the capabilities of the 
physically handicapped it is important that a 
single Rehabilitation Service be established for 
both veterans and civilians . . . While the present 
plan for Federal-State cooperation should be pre- 
served in this field of training, where it has chiefly 
operated, the Rehabilitation Service should look 
after the other aspects of this problem and dis- 
charge what is plainly a Federal responsibility— 
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the provision of service to all persons whose 
disability grows out of the conduct of the war.” 


CoMPLETE AUTHORITY to control and regulate 
transfers of Federal employees was conferred on 
the War Manpower Commission by Executive 
Order 9243 dated September 12. Two days later 
this authority was delegated by Chairman Paul V. 
MeNutt to the Civil Service Commission, effective 
September 27. 

The Civil Service Commission is empowered to 
transfer employees from one Government agency 
to another without the consent of either the em- 
ployee or the agency when it is felt that such a 
transfer will contribute effectively to the war 
effort. An employee can also be transferred to a 
private enterprise when the Commission considers 
that he is more urgently needed there. In such 
cases the consent of the employee must be ob- 
tained but not that of the agency from which he is 
being transferred. The employee is considered on 
leave without pay from the Federal agency during 
the period that he is in private employment, but 
for not longer than 6 months beyond the duration 
of the war. The transferred employee is entitled to 
reemployment with the agency from which he is 
transferred, at the same pay and in the same 
status. No employee will be transferred to a posi- 
tion of lower rank or at less pay. 

The Civil Service Commission is setting up ap- 
peal machinery to which either the employee or 
employer may appeal the decision of the Commis- 
sion if either feels that for valid reasons the trans- 
fer should not be made. 


APPEARING BEFORE the House Select Committee 
Investigating National Defense Migration on 
September 16, Mr. McNutt testified that some 
type of national service legislation is inevitable if 
the Nation’s labor supply is to be controlled 
effectively. He revealed that the Manpower 
Commission has had such legislation under con- 
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sideration for some time but is not yet certain how 
soon it will be recommended to the President or 
what form the recommendation will take. It 
could be assumed, he said, that it would contain 
appropriate measures, similar to those embodied 
in the British system, to safeguard the interests of 
both workers and employers. 

Apropos of farm-labor scarcities, Mr. McNutt 
testified before the House Agriculture Committee 
on September 28 that ‘freezing of labor in agricul- 
ture is a real possibility.’”” On September 14 the 
Attorney General authorized the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to permit Mexican agricul- 
tural workers to enter the country temporarily 
wherever the USES certifies that a need for them 
exists. Before such certification, the USES policy 
is to ascertain that all supplies of domestic farm 
labor, including secondary sources, are fully 
utilized within an area which is a reasonable dis- 
tance from the place of employment—no workers 
will be transported who are within 200 miles of the 
place of employment—and to ascertain that such 
importation will not Jead to the displacement of 
domestic labor or reduction or depreciation of 
wages for such labor. Need for importing Mexican 
labor will not be certified for any employer order 
that does not meet the standards of wages, working 
conditions, periods of employment, housing con- 
ditions, and related requirements stipulated in the 
understanding, announced August 6, between the 
Mexican and the United States Governments and 
in agreements between the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and employers. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is responsible for transportation of 
Mexican agricultural workers to the place of em- 
ployment and back to the area of recruitment. 

Although beneficiaries of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system are an insignificant part 
of the total potential labor reserve—one of the 
articles in this issue of the Bulletin discusses this 
subject—some beneficiaries doubtless can render 
appreciable services to farmers. To utilize all 
possible sources, the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance prepared an announcement 
mailed with the September benefit checks, pointing 
out the urgent need for farm labor and the fact 
that the extra money earned from such farm work 
would not cause suspension of the monthly benefit 
payments. ‘Boys and girls who are 16 or 17 years 
old” the notice also pointed out, ‘‘who wish to ex- 
tend their summer vacation in order to work on a 


farm may continue to receive their monthly insur- 
ance benefits while so working. But they must 
notify the Social Security Board office of the date 
they expect to return to school.”” All who could 
“give a helping hand” were urged to visit the local 
office of the USES, where they could get full 
information about available jobs. 


WPA workers who are able to take jobs in war 
industry or in agriculture are to be directed to 
such jobs under a system agreed upon by the 
WPA and the USES. A WPA representative will 
be placed in the office of each State director of the 
USES to study the problems involved and help in 
channeling capable certified WPA workers into 
war production. 


PLACEMENTS by the USES in August did not quite 
reach the July level, although the number—983,- 
000—was almost half as much again as in August 
1941. Nonagricultural placements totaled 641,- 
000, somewhat less than the June and July figures 
but otherwise the highest for any month since 
1935; they were 29 percent greater than in August 
1941 and more than double the August 1940 total. 
Agricultura] placements also shared in the slight 
decline from July but were almost double those 
in August of each of the 2 preceding years. The 
bulk of the farm placements continued to be con- 
centrated in a few States; Arkansas, California, 
Oregon, Texas, and Washington accounted for 
more than half of the total. 

Applications for work filed with public employ- 
ment offices dropped to 1.4 million, the smallest 
monthly total thus far this year. New applica- 
tions totaled 807,000. They were 15 percent more 
than in August of last year, although they were 14 
and 24 percent less than in July and June 1942, 
respectively, when students were entering the 
labor market in large numbers. 

Unemployment benefit payments in August 
dropped to the lowest level so far this year. Dis- 
bursements totaled $28.3 million, 13 percent less 
than in July. Higher base-period earnings and 
liberalized benefit provisions in many States, 
however, kept the level for the month 7 percent 
above that for August 1941. The 2.2 million 
man-weeks of unemployment compensated were 
13 percent below the July level and 7 percent less 
than in August 1941. The estimated number of 
different individuals who received at least 
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one benefit check during August—739,000—also 
dropped to the lowest total for any month this 
year and 14 percent below the July total. For the 
second consecutive month, disbursements in New 
York exceeded those of any other State and were 
almost double the amount paid out in Illinois, 
which had the next highest disbursement total. 


SocIAL SECURITY ACCOUNTS were established for 
nearly 2 million applicants in the second quarter 
of 1942. Of this number, 84 percent represented 
accounts for a group composed of women of all 
ages, men under 20, and men 60 years of age and 
over—the country’s potential labor reserve. This 
is the largest proportion on record for any quarter 
for this group; in the first quarter of 1942, they 
were 75 percent of the total. More accounts were 
established for women during the second quarter 
than in any previous quarter. Except for Octo- 
ber-December 1941, when women account holders 
actually outnumbered the men, the second-quarter 
percentage—49.5—was the highest to date. Fifty- 
seven percent of all applicants were under age 
20—a higher percentage than for any other quarter 
on record, and also a larger absolute number. 
This increase reflects the unprecedented increase 
in the group of applicants under age 18, which was 
39 percent larger than in the second quarter of 
1941. 

Monthly benefits of $11.2 million were in force 
for 614,000 beneficiaries at the end of July, in- 
creases of 3 percent in each case. Monthly bene- 
fits in conditional-payment status continued to 
increase as a proportion of all benefits in force. 
All but 300 of the 4,200 increase in conditional 
payments took place in suspended benefits. 
Frozen benefits continued to decline as a propor- 
tion of the total in force. 


THE AMOUNT EXPENDED for public assistance and 
earnings under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States in August was the 
smallest for any month since October 1933. 
Expenditures totaled $110 million, 32 percent 
below August 1941 expenditures and 64 percent 
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below the highest month, January 1934, when 
$308 million was expended. Since that figure 
represented peak employment under the Civil 
Works Program, a more valid comparison is that 
with the next largest monthly total, ‘$304 million 
in December 1938. Expenditures for the three 
special types of public assistance, which accounted 
for 60 percent of all expenditures for August, were 
9 percent above the amount expended for those 
programs in August 1941. General assistance 
payments, 12 percent of the whole this August, 
represented a decline of 32 percent from the level 
a year ago; WPA earnings, 28 percent of the total, 
were 49 percent below the August 1941 level. 


TRANSFER of the Region VII regional office from 
Birmingham, Ala., to Atlanta, Ga., and transfer 
of the State of Arizona from Region XI to Region 
XII were authorized by the Board early in Sep- 
tember. Both transfers were made so that the 
regions and regional headquarters of the Board 
would be identical with those of the War Man- 
power Commission. The transfer of the regional 
office was effective October 1. The incorporation 
of Arizona within Region XII is set formally for 
November 1, but an individual schedule for trans- 
ferring the several functions will be worked out 
to minimize interruption of the Board’s programs. 

On September 17 the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission announced the appoint- 
ment of three new regional directors. The former 
regional director of the Social Security Board’s 
Region II was appointed regional director for the 
Commission for the analogous region, New York 
State. The other two directors were appointed 
for Region I—New England—and Region X— 
Texas, New Mexico, and Louisiana. 


A NATION-WIDE DAY-CARE PROGRAM has been 
instituted for children of mothers engaged in war 
industries. The program, implemented by the 
Budget Bureau’s allocation of $400,000 from 
emergency war funds, will be under supervision of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 








The First Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security 


Witpur J. Conen * 


Tue InTeR-AMERICAN CONFERENCE on Social 
Security, established at a social security con- 
ference held in Santiago de Chile, September 10- 
16, 1942, marked a significant milestone in inter- 
American cooperation. Representatives of 21 
countries of the Americas were present at the 
Conference in addition to representatives of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the Inter- 
nationa] Labor Office. 

To provide a continuing organization between 
conferences and promote cooperation among the 
social security institutions of the various countries, 
a Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security was created. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, was elected 
President of the Committee, and Osvald Stein, 
Assistant-Director of the International Labor 
Office, was named Acting Secretary-General. 

Delegates to the Conference from the United 
States were: 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman, Social Security 

Board, Chairman of the delegation. 

A. Ford Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Emile Rieve, President of the Textile Workers 
of America, and Vice-President of the CIO. 

George St. J. Perrott, Chief, Division of Public 
Health Methods, National Institute of Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

Wilbur J. Cohen, Technical Adviser to the 
Social Security Board, Technical Adviser to 
the delegation. 

John M. Clark, Director, Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Secretary to the delegation. 

Sheldon T. Mills, Second Secretary of the 
American Embassy at Santiago, Secretary to 
the delegation. 

The tripartite delegation from the Governing 

.Body of the International Labor Organization in- 
cluded two representatives from the United 
States—Robert J. Watt and Clarence J. Mc- 
Davitt. Mr. Watt, International Representative 


* Technical Adviser to the Social Security Board. 


of the American Federation of Labor, was the 
representative for employees of the United States 
on the Governing Body; Mr. McDavitt, formerly 
of the New England Telephone Company, repre- 
sented the employers of the United States; and 
Paul van Zeeland, former Prime Minister of 
Belgium, represented the governments on the 
Governing Body. Dr. Anthony Donovan of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, stationed at Lima, 
Peru, represented the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. 

Miguel Etchebarne, Minister of Health, Insur- 
ance and Social Assistance of Chile, presided as 
Chairman of the Conference. The first session 
was held in the National Congress and was 
attended by the President of the Republic of Chile, 
Juan Antonio Rios. A welcoming speech by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ernesto Barros Jarpa, 
officially opened the Conference. Responses were 
made by several delegates, including Mr. Watt who 
spoke for workers and Mr. McDavitt for em- 
ployers. 

The Inter-American Conference on Social Secu- 
rity was the outgrowth of three previous con- 
ferences of the various American countries. Two 
of these concerned labor, and the American coun- 
tries which are members of the International Labor 
Organization participated. The first took place 
in Santiago de Chile in January 1936, and the 
second at Havana, Cuba, in December 1939. The 
third conference was held at the invitation of the 
Peruvian Government in Lima, Peru, in December 
1940, on the occasion of the opening of the Work- 
ers’ Hospital built by the National Social Insur- 
ance Fund of Peru. 

The 1936 Santiago labor conference of American 
countries, members of the International Labor 
Organization, was held in conformity with the 
International Labor Organization principle of tri- 
partite representation and composed of delegates 
of government, employers, and workers. Com- 
pulsory social insurance was recommended by this 
group as the most effective method of providing 
the protection necessary to the worker and his 
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family. The social insurance recommendations 
drawn up at that time were reaffirmed at the labor 
conference held in Havana in 1939. 

The meeting in Lima, Peru, in 1940 convened 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Public 
Health, Labor and Social Insurance of Peru, 
Constantino J. Carvallo, and with the cooperation 
of John G. Winant, at that time Director of the 
International Labor Office. The representatives 
decided that a permanent organization should be 
established to promote the collaboration of social 
security institutions in American countries in 
cooperation with the International Labor Office.’ 

The Organizing Committee for this year’s San- 
tiago Conference was composed of representatives 
of the principal Chilean social security organiza- 
tions under the chairmanship of Dr. Julio Bustos, 
Chief of the Social Security Department of the 
Chilean Ministry of Health, Insurance and Social 
Assistance. The Organizing Committee arranged 
for the delegates to receive special reports on the 
history and experience of the various Chilean social 
security agencies and gave them the opportunity 
to visit typical and important social security 
agencies in Chile, especially the health insurance 
funds, clinics, and sanitariums. 

The Conference adopted 16 resolutions, one of 
which was a general declaration of principles and 
an outline of the objectives of social security policy. 
Another established the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Social Security and the Permanent Inter- 
American Committee on Social: Security. The 
other 14 resolutions dealt with special and tech- 
nical problems of social security, particularly with 
those matters which had been discussed as part of 
the agenda and proceedings. ? 

The resolutions adopted by the Conference look 





' The 10 individuals who signed the resolutions adopted at the Lima con- 
ference became the Inter-American Committee to Promote Social Security: 
Constantino J. Carvallo, Minister of Public Health, Labor and Social Wel- 
fare of the Republic of Peru, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
National Social Insurance Fund of Peru; Carlos Quintana, Ambassador of the 
Argentine Republic, specially appointed; Pedro Hidalgo Gonzales, Manager 
of the Private Employees’ and Workers’ Insurance Fund of the Republic of 
Ecuador; Manuel Mandujano, Counselor of the Workers’ Insurance Fund of 
the Republic of Chile; Jorge Fernandez Stoll, Director of Labor and Social 
Welfare, Vice-President of the National Social Insurance Fund of Peru; Salva- 
dor Allende, Minister of Health of the Republic of Chile, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Workers’ Insurance Fund of Chile; Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman of the United States Social Security Board; Victor Andrade, 
Manager of the Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund of Bolivia; Jose Viz- 
carra, Chief of the Valparaiso Polyclinic of the Workers’ Insurance Fund of 
Chile; Edgardo Rebagliati, Managing Director of the National Social Insur- 
ance Fund of Peru. 

The proceedings of the Conference and the resolutions adopted and a 
summary of the discussions will be published shortly by the International 
Labor Office. 
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toward the development of a continental program 
of basic security which “will promote personal 
effort and initiative and improve the structure 
of society by the elimination of the causes of 
social insecurity . . . Each country must create, 
conserve and build up the intellectual, moral 
and physical vigour of its active generation, pre- 
pare the way for its future generations, and 
support the generation that has been discharged 
from productive life. This is social security: 
a genuine and rational economy of human 
resources and values.” 

Any policy of social security for the Americas, 
the Conference declared, should comprise measures 
for promoting employment and maintaining it on 
a high level, for increasing the national income and 
sharing it more equitably, and for improving 
health, nutrition, clothing, housing, and general 
and vocational education for workers and their 
families. ‘‘The health, capacity, and welfare of 
the workers of any one American nation,” it was 
pointed out, are “a concern of all American 
nations, and therefore concerted action by social 
security institutions is imperative for the preser- 
vation of their human assets as a guarantee of 
continental defense and integrity.” 

As an expression of social security, the Con- 
ference found, social insurance is called upon 
to organize prevention of hazards which deprive 
the worker of his earning capacity and means of 
subsistence; to restore, as quickly and fully as 
possible, the earning capacity lost or reduced 
by reason of sickness or accident; and to supply 
the means of subsistence in case of cessation or 
interruption of gainful activity as the result of 
sickness or accident, temporary or permanent 
disability, unemployment, old age, and premature 
death of the breadwinner. The countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, which are developing various 
social insurance and social assistance plans but 
have not yet established them as an integral sys- 
tem of social insurance, were urged to unify these 
plans within a compulsory scheme of social 
insurance. 

The Conference also recommended to the coun- 
tries represented the necessity of organizing, within 
the framework of social insurance, “services for 
the protection of maternity, childhood and ado- 
lescence, in their economic, medical, social, legal 
and educational aspects in accordance with public 
policy and a general technical program which 
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contemplates each and all the phases of the 
problem.” 

Reaffirming the position taken by the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the Conference also ad- 
vocated “the principle of the participation of 
employers and workers designated by their respec- 
tive organizations in a consultative and advisory 
capacity in the administration of social security.” 

The Conference stressed the urgency of extend- 
ing social insurance to include agricultural work- 
ers, domestic servants, and the self-employed * 
and recommended that the agenda of the next 
Inter-American Conference include “the question 
of extending to the white-collar workers of the 
liberal professions the recognized benefits of social 
security.” The Conference also urged that, in 
case of mobilization of the armed forces, the State 
take measures to protect and maintain the rights 
of insured persons. 

Among the several resolutions relating to health, 
one recommendation was that “health protection 
should be organized on the basis of national insur- 
ance applied to wage earners and their families 
and also, under like conditions, to the self-em- 
ployed; this insurance should cover general and 
occupational risks and should be financed by the 
State, the employers and the workers.” * 

Since, under any policy of prevention, it is neces- 
sary to restore to activity in national production 
all persons involuntarily unemployed, and to pro- 
vide treatment for the debilitated and sick, in- 
cluding those whose illness is not apparent, by 
incorporating periodic health examinations in the 
sickness insurance system, the Conference urged: 


1. The establishment, at the sole cost of the employer, 
of compulsory social insurance against industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, to be coordinated with, and if 
possible unified with, compulsory insurance against sick- 
ness, disability, old age, and death. 

2. The extension of the scope of compulsory sickness 
insurance so as to include all wage earners, salaried em- 
ployees, artisans, professional workers and small shop- 
keepers, and their families; this insurance should provide 





3 See the report submitted to the Conference, Ertension of Social Insurance 
Coverage to Agricultural Workers, to the Self-Employed and to Domestic Ser- 
vants, by Drs. Julio Bustos, Chief of the Social Insurance Department; Jose 
Vizcarra, Regional Medical Chief, Compulsory Insurance Fund; and Manuel 
de Viado, Assistant Chief, Medical Section, Social Insurance Department of 
the Chilean Ministry of Health, Insurance and Social Assistance. Inter- 
national Labor Office, Montreal, 1942. 

4 See the report on this subject, Protection of the People’s Health Through 
Social Insurance; Basic Ideas for a General Health Program Derived from 
Chilean Erperience, by Drs. Julio Bustos and Manuel de Viado. Interna- 
tional Labor Office, Montreal, 1942. 


medical, surgical, pharmaceutical, hospital, dental, and 
prosthetic benefits and cash benefits. 

3. Disability and old-age provision for the groups men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph by means of temporary 
and life benefits varying between a minimum of subsist- 
ence and a suitable maximum, according to the amount 
of the wages earned, the length of the contribution period, 
and the family responsibilities of the beneficiary. 

4. Provision for death, by means of widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance benefits. 

5. Aid for the involuntarily unemployed, by means of 
cash benefits or loans, coordinated with an adequate em- 
ployment service. 

6. Creation of a State technical organization with the 
functions of affording general guidance to and supervising 
social security institutions. 

7. Establishment of chairs of social medicine. 


The delegates were invited ‘to seek the adop- 
tion, by their governments, of measures to facili- 
tate the interchange of the pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts manufactured by the industry or public estab- 
lishments of their countries,” and to bring to the 
notice of the countries represented the suggestion 
that they should set up, in cooperation with the 
International Labor Office and the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, committees on rationalization 
and medical economy.’ These committees, it was 
suggested, should be officially entrusted with: 
formulation and application of uniform methods 
for the registration and statistics of the services, 
needs, and forms of medical care and of uniform 
standards for the application of these methods; 
study of the characteristics of the medical and 
pharmaceutical benefits of each country, enlisting 
in the investigations the cooperation of institutes, 
university faculties, and any other existing bodies; 
and carrying out studies of medical economy, 
defining the medical and sanitary problems of 
regions and countries, and determining which are 
the most urgent measures. 

In turn, the Conference agreed to set up & 
committee on rationalization and medical economy 
which will coordinate and direct the work of the 
national committees, organize international in- 
quiries and conferences, take part from time to 
time in experiments of general interest, establish 
scholarships, and issue studies and publications in 
harmony with the policy and activities of the 
International Labor Office. 

5 See the report submitted to the Conference, Efficacy ond Economy of 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Benefits in Health Insurance Plana, by Dr. 


Edgardo Rebagliati, General Manager, National Social Insurance Fund of 
Peru. International Labor Office, Montreal, 1942. 
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The Conference adopted a resolution dealing 
with disability insurance, which was the subject 
of the formal report submitted to the Conference 
by Mr. Altmeyer.® The resolution declared that: 


1. A person should be deemed to be disabled if his 
mental and physical capacity for any occupation on the 
labour market suitable to a person of the same sex, age or 
occupation is not such as to enable him, after rehabilitation, 
to earn a substantial wage. 

2. Disability insurance should cover permanent in- 
capacity for any remunerative work. 

3. When the beneficiary recovers his capacity for work, 
preference should be accorded to finding him work suitable 
for his regained capacity. 

4. Insurance against permanent disability should be 
linked up without interruption with insurance against 
sickness or temporary incapacity. 

5. Any person entering insurance for the first time 
should undergo a complete medical examination by the 
insurance institution, when he takes up his employment. 

6. Both insured persons and beneficiaries should be 
medically examined at intervals for the purpose of dis- 
covering incapacity in the course of development, avoiding 
simulation and verifying the permanence of the incapacity. 

7. Centers for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons should be established within the framework of 
social insurance schemes. 

8. Disability benefits should be awarded on a provisional 
basis, except where there is no possibility of rehabilitation. 

9. Beneficiaries should be required to undergo treat- 
ment, especially surgical treatment, where, in the opinion 
of the doctors it will be conducive to recovery. 

10. A qualifying period of insurance as a condition for 
the award of disability benefits is advisable as an effective 
means of preventing an excessive growth of claims. 

11. The rate of the disability benefit should be ade- 
quate to afford a minimum of subsistence compatible with 
the position of the insured person and his family responsi- 
bilities, but nevertheless so limited as to leave an incentive 
to return to work in cases where recovery is possible. 

12. Employers should reserve for rehabilitated persons 
a certain number of jobs and employments, which are 
compatible with their new working capacity. 


In addition to the address by Mr. Altmeyer, 
the other important address to the Conference by 
a citizen of the United States was that made by 
Nelson Rockefeller, the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Mr. Rockefeller said, in part: 





* Formulating a Disability Insurance Program: An Analysis of Problems 
With Special Regard to the Situation in the United States, Montreal, 1942. See 
also the interesting analysis commenting on the Altmeyer report, Seguro 
Social de Invalidez, by Dr. J. Vizcarra (Valparaiso, Chile, 1942). 
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This war in which the fates of our type of civilization 
are being decided, is a war about social security. It is a 
war for social security .. . 

Because there was lack of security, the world, during the 
1920’s and 1930’s, was gripped by a vast psychological 
crisis—a huge wave of neurotic terror—which enfeebled 
the wills and blinded the judgment of millions of men and 
women yearning for security. . . 

By agreements between our various governments, we 
are evolving in one country after another methods for 
contributing jointly toward the building of better health, 
sanitation, and food production methods and practices. 
Toward these purposes, we are jointly contributing tech- 
nical skill, equipment and ideas for better equipment, 
money and organizing facilities and the contrasting 
experiences of our experts with these problems. 

In Paraguay, in Ecuador, in Central America, and in the 
Amazon Valley, we are making practical headway at the 
cooperative solution of these problems which affect so 
profoundly the future happiness of our peoples. And 
within a very short time, we expect to be working by 
similar cooperative methods in a number of other regions. 
. . I am sure I do not need to labor the point here that 
the conquest of disease and the provision of food and 
good housing and the raising of living standards are basic 
to social security; that without constant development in 
these fields, our appropriations for social security can be 
largely wasted .. . 


Other members of the United States delegation 
took part in the proceedings of the Conference. 
Mr. Hinrichs traced the historical development of 
the social security program in the United States. 
Mr. Cohen discussed the extension of social 
insurance coverage to agricultural labor, domestic 
workers, and the self-employed, with particular 
reference to special problems in the United States. 
Mr. Perrott submitted a report on the need for a 
uniform system of bio-statistical information. 

‘While it is not expected that the Conference will 
hold further sessions during the war, plans are now 
under way for the continuous exchange of informa- 
tion and experience among the various countries. 
It is expected that the Permanent Committee, in 
cooperation with the International Labor Office, 
will begin preparation of plans and materials so 
that another conference can be held after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, in order to carry on the impor- 
tant work of perfecting social security legislation 
and administration throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. 








Wages in Place of Benefits 


ELIZABETH PASCHAL AND ELIZABETH KOELLNER * 


“CRITICAL LABOR SHORTAGES,” “pirating of labor,”’ 
“employment of minority groups,” “priorities on 
skilled workers’’—these are words that make the 
headlines today. Unemployment, except in the 
form of temporary “priority unemployment” 
occurring when civilian production is curtailed to 
make more materials available for war uses, is no 
longer a general problem. Under the impetus of 
wartime demand for labor, new workers are being 
trained for jobs, old workers are returning to 
employment. The War Manpower Commission 
reported that 12.5 million workers were directly 
engaged in war production on July 1, and that 
industry must now look to persons not normally in 
the labor force for many of the new recruits it 
still demands. 

One part of that labor reserve consists of aged 
individuals who have retired from employment. 
Another includes housewives. Still another group 
is composed of boys and girls under 18 years of age 
who can work outside school hours or leave school 
to take jobs. Among these people are beneficiaries 
under the Social Security Act, aged men and their 
wives, young widows with children in their care, 
and children of retired workers or, more frequently, 
children of deceased insured workers. How large 
a factor are they in the labor reserve? To what 
extent can they become active participants in war 
production? How will their status as beneficiaries 
be affected if they take work, and will they be will- 
ing to work for wages when they have income from 
benefits now? 

Many of the persons in the total labor reserve 
are answering the Nation’s call for workers and are 
returning to work or entering employment for the 
first time. Indicative of first-time employment of 
persons who normally would not be in the labor 
force is the unusual volume of account numbers 
issued during 1941 and the first and second quar- 
ters of 1942! to persons under 18 years of age and 
to women between the ages of 20 and 44. In the 
second quarter of 1942, more persons 16 and 17 
years of age applied for account numbers than had 
applied in any previous quarter. Nearly half of 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. 
1 See tables 4-7, Old-Age and Survivors Insurance section, this issue. 


all the applicants for account numbers were 
women, a higher proportion and a larger number 
than in the second quarter of any previous year, 

The group of beneficiaries under old-age and 
survivors insurance is only a small part of the 
potential labor reserve. It included less than 
600,000 persons at the end of May 1942. Although 
about half of these were retired wage earners, the 
number of war workers who may be drawn from 
this reserve, while indeterminable, must be rela- 
tively small. 

It is estimated that approximately 70 percent 
of the wage earners who had become eligible for 
old-age benefits by the end of 1941 had not 
applied for benefits by the end of the year, pre- 
sumably because they were still in covered em- 
ployment. Among the 30 percent who did retire, 
many cannot find work that they are able to do. 
In most cases, the old-age benefits seem to serve 
primarily as disability or superannuation benefits 
for insured persons 65 years of age and over who 
are unable to hold jobs in covered employment. 


The Work Clause 


Old-age and survivors insurance benefits are de- 
signed to compensate, in part, for the wage loss 
which occurs when a worker retires or dies leaving 
dependents. They are not intended for persons 
who are working. The act provides for the suspen- 
sion of benefit payments for any month in which a 
beneficiary earns $15 or more in wages in covered 
employment. For administrative reasons, work in 
noncovered occupations, for which the Social 
Security Board receives no wage reports, does not 
cause a suspension of benefits. If a primary bene- 
ficiary has a wife and child or children who are 
entitled to benefits on the basis of his wage record, 
his employment in covered industry results in the 
suspension of their benefits as well as his own. 
However, a widow entitled to benefits may take 
employment and, while her own benefits will be 
suspended for any month in which she earns $15 
or more, her children will continue to receive the 
benefits to which they are entitled. 

It has been queried whether the “work clause” 
is preventing beneficiaries who otherwise could do 
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useful work from taking jobs. Data on their em- 
ployment do not reveal that any significant num- 
ber of beneficiaries is restrained from working 
because of this provision. It would be a deterrent 
only if the benefits to which the beneficiary and 
his family were entitled were as large, or nearly as 
large, as the wages he could expect to earn. For 
the average beneficiary, the benefit amount is far 
below current wage levels, even below what he 
might expect for half-time work in many cases. 
Consequently, if he is physically able to work and 
can get a job, he is likely to continue working. 
Some insured workers continue in jobs after they 
reach age 65 even though their earnings may be 
falling off. To prevent the ultimate monthly 
benefit amount from being pulled down by this 
reduction in his average wage, an insured wage 
earner may file a claim at or after age 65 and 
‘freeze’ his average monthly wage as of that date. 
The amount of his monthly benefit which will be- 
come payable when he stops working will be the 
same as if he had stopped work at the time he filed 
his claim. So long as his wages are higher than 
the amount of his benefits, he is likely to continue 
to work. Only if he loses his job or becomes in- 
capable of regular work will he retire. The pay- 
ment status of workers who have frozen their bene- 


fits is similar to that of persons whose benefits are 
in suspension because they are earning monthly 
wages in covered employment. Workers with 
frozen benefits—8,675 at the end of May 1942— 
are only a small part of eligible aged wage earners 
who are holding on to their jobs. To avoid any 
misrepresentation in the extent of employment 
among beneficiaries, frozen benefits have been 
eliminated from all data discussed here. 


Monthly Rate of Suspensions and Reinstate- 


ments 


Ever since monthly benefits were first payable, 
retired wage earners have been going back to work, 
some from necessity, others because of high wages 
offered, and still others because of the desire to be 
productively active. Some of these older workers 
find that they cannot stand the work pace, or that 
their earnings do not compensate for the loss of 
benefits plus the effort or the extra expense entailed 
by the return to a job. Others took jobs which 
they knew would be temporary. As a conse- 
quence, each month the Social Security Board re- 
instates to current-payment status a considerable 
number of workers whose benefits had been sus- 
pended previously because of employment. 

In spite of the accelerated pace of industry in 


Table 1.—Number of monthly benefits suspended because of employment of beneficiary with corresponding rates 
of suspension, and number of monthly benefits reinstated because of termination of employment of beneficiary 
with corresponding rates of reinstatement, by type of benefit and by month, January 1941-April 1942! 







































































as ng benefits suspended | Rate of ean? a ' Wer 100) | —- benefits reinstated Rate of reinstatement * (per 100) 
| 
, j | | 
Year and month - w id- | os. Wid- i: Wid- oui Wid- 
| Total | aie ow’s | Other ih Total | mary | OW’S | Other | Total | poy | ow’s | Other | Total | |, ow’s | Other 
tyY | current ¥ | current ¥ | current FY | current 
' ' 
1941 } 
January... | 2, 336 | 1,909 | 299 imi ae! tai 198] Ga] @ ([-....-..[.......h....11.... eee 
February -_-. 2,085 | 1,710) 250 75 | 79 1.33 1.05 07 ye ee eee) See Sa ee ee 
March "| stose | 21663 | 21; 92] Loo] Lae] Ln ‘os | (4) Rael NENG EKERT 
April | 3,642 | 3,212 | 327 | 103 1.22 2. 20 1.16 .08 | 1,754] 1,848 85 , | ee es: ee 
May 4,579 | 4,008 423 | 148 | 1. 45 2. 62 1.41 eli 2, 255 2, 102 122 | ee ee) ee 
June 4, 258 3, 554 | 375 | 329 1.28 2.3 1.19 2 2, 234 2, 062 140 , See es ee 
July 5,347 | 3,776 519 | 1,052 1. 54 2.27 1. 56 .71 | 2,246 | 2,037 148 SEE ESSE PRS Se 
August | 5,188] 3,915} 487] 786 1. 42 2. 26 1.39 .50 | 2,731 | 2,306 202 . | oe eet ese 
September... 4,997 | 3,889 | 543 | 565 1.31 2.17 1.47 34 3, 360 2, 431 230 699 |--------]--------]--------]-------- 
October 4,716 | 3, 738 | 566 412 1.19 2.02 1.47 . 24 3,351 | 2,780 | 264 ie ee See ES) ees. 
November | 3,863 3, 124 | 482 257 94 | 1. 62 1.20 .14 3,017 2,677 195 | eee! Suet PRE 2 ee 
December... | 4, 203 3, 426 §22 | 255 98 | 1.72 1, 25 .13 | 3,543 | 3,179 238 > | ee See ee ee 
| | | 
1942 | | | 
January | 4,700 | 3,609 | 655 | 436 1.05 | 1.74 1, 51 .22 | 4,910} 4,142 483 285 | 19.51 | 20.94] 12.91 17.29 
February 4,091 | 3,181) 623) 287] .88} 1. 8 | 1.38 -14 |} 3,190 | 2,738 284 168 | 12.63 | 13.93] 7.21] 10.18 
March. . } 5, 439 | 4, 362 | 750 | 327 | 1.13 | 1.96 1.60 .15 | 3,199 2, 767 79 153 12.04 13. 43 6. 52 9. 16 
April |} 6,993 | 5,504 807 502 1.40 2. 46 1.85 .2 | 3,333 | 2,841 329 163 | 11.39 12. 50 6. 94 9. 09 
' | | | 

' Excludes all ‘‘frozen’’ benefits; excludes also wife’s or child’s benefits instatement. Rate of reinstatement computed by dividing number of 
suspended or reinstated because of employment status of primary beneficiary. benefits reinstated each month by average ouuiiee ot benefits in suspension 

4 Only benefits in current and deferred-payment status are exposed to sus- each month. 


pension. Rate of suspension computed by dividing number of benefits 
suspended each month by average number of comparable benefits in current 
and deferred-payment status each month. Thus suspensions, which occur 
continuously throughout month, are related to average representing number 
of benefits cumulatively in force during month. 

3 Only benefits in suspension because of employment are exposed to re- 
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Thus reinstatements, which occur continuously throughout 
month, are related to average representing number of suspensions cumu- 
latively in force during month. Rates cannot be computed for 1941, because 
monthly data not available on number of suspensions because of emplo nt. 
4 Break-down by month not available. Total for 3 months gives following 
monthly averages: total, 1,361; primary, 1,209; widow’s current, 111; other, 41. 
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the past 18 months, and in spite of the search for 
skilled and experienced workers among the ranks 
of the aged, the rate of benefit suspensions, indi- 


cative of the return of beneficiaries to work, varies. 


only slightly from that of a year ago. Apparently, 
to a very large extent, the beneficiaries are actually 
unemployable, and most of those who were able 
to work had not left their jobs or applied for 
benefits before the war demand for workers began. 

Of the primary beneficiaries, aged workers 
entitled to benefits on the basis of their own past 
wage record, 5,594 had their benefits suspended in 
April 1942 as compared with 3,212 in the same 
month of 1941 (table 1). Since the number of 
persons with benefits in force had also increased 
during the year, the rate of suspension was 2.46 
percent in April 1942 as compared with 2.20 per- 
cent a year earlier. The average suspension rate? 
of primary beneficiaries for the first 4 months of 
1941 was 1.71 percent and for the first 4 months of 
this year, 1.85 percent. 

So far, the war demand for workers has not mate- 
rially changed the number of children whose bene- 
fits have been suspended because they themselves 
got jobs. Since only children under age 18 are 
eligible for supplementary or survivor benefits, a 
large number of the child beneficiaries are too 
young to work. During the first 4 months of 
1941, the average suspension rate for aged wives 
and widows, children, and aged parents together, 
counting only those suspensions arising from the 
employment of the beneficiary himself, was 0.09 
percent. In the first 4 months of 1942 it was 0.18 
percent. Although the employment of children 
was the cause of the largest proportion of these 
benefit suspensions, the absolute number of child 
beneficiaries who go into jobs is clearly an insignifi- 
cant factor in the labor market. 

Widows under age 65 who have in their care 
young children of a deceased wage earner may be 
another possible source of workers for war indus- 
tries. They, too, have their benefits suspended for 
any month in which their wages in covered em- 
ployment exceed $14.99. In the first 4 months of 
1941, the average suspension rate for this group 
was 1.16 percent. For the same period of 1942 it 
was 1.57 percent. For the month of April the rate 
was 1.85 percent in 1942, as compared with 1.16 
percent in 1941. The suspension rate appears to be 
increasing slightly for widows in receipt of widow’s 

* Calculated as the harmonic mean of the monthly rate. 
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current benefits, and to be remaining nearly con- 
stant for primary beneficiaries. There is in this 
fact an indication, however slight, that the war 
industries may in time attract proportionately 
more young widows than retired workers. 

Benefits in suspension are reinstated whenever 
a beneficiary notifies the Social Security Board 
that he is no longer working in covered employ- 
ment. The rate of reinstatement was greater for 
the primary beneficiaries than for young widows 
and other beneficiaries in every month for which 
data are available. Despite the fact that primary 
beneficiaries have been more ready or able to take 
jobs than other beneficiaries since this country 
entered the war, their turn-over rate has also 
been larger. Although suspension and reinstate- 
ment data together give no indication of the 
average duration of employment among benefi- 
ciaries, they do support the belief that the aged 
workers who have retired and begun to draw 
benefits are, for the most part, incapable of holding 
regular jobs and can add little to the actual labor 
reserve available for war work. 


Employed Beneficiaries, Number and Percent 


Monthly rates of suspension and reinstatement 
of benefits through 1941 and the first part of 1942, 
which reflect in-and-out movement of beneficiaries 
to work, do not offer much encouragement to per- 
sons who have looked hopefully to the benefit rolls 
as the source of a considerable labor reserve. 
The number and proportion of beneficiaries who 
are actually at work presents a brighter picture, 
however. At the end of May 1942, monthly 
benefits were in force for some 564,892 persons. 
Of this number, 34,034 had their benefits in sus- 
pension because of covered employment (table 2). 
This employed group had more than doubled in 
size since the preceding June, the first month for 
which such a figure was available. Although the 
number of employed beneficiaries varies from one 
month to another, as some beneficiaries shift into 
employment status and others move back into 
active benefit-payment status, the rate of em- 
ployment of beneficiaries has been slowly increas- 
ing. A more comprehensive picture of these 
changes and of the actual rate of employment 
may be derived from an examination of the extent 
to which various classes of beneficiaries can find 
and hold on to jobs which require the suspension 
of their monthly benefits. 
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At the end of June 1941, 8.0 percent of all 
primary beneficiaries were in covered employ- 
ment. This proportion rose to 9.0 percent by the 
end of December, fell to 8.3 percent by the end of 
February, then rose to 10.0 percent by the end 
of May. The month-to-month variation during 
1942 followed the trend in general employment— 
a downward swing in January followed by an 
upward turn in the spring. Apparently, seasonal 
variations in business activity and general employ- 
ment conditions have had some effect on the reem- 
ployment of these older workers. It is possible, 
however, that some of them who were drawn back 
into employment during 1941 found it physically 
impossible to keep up with the accelerated tempo 
of production. They may have been forced back 
into retirement, some permanently, others until 
they could find work more suited to their abilities. 

Almost all direct defense production, outside of 
Government navy yards and arsenals, is employ- 
ment covered under the Social Security Act. Ben- 
eficiaries in such employment will not receive 
benefits. Some retired workers, however, have 
taken jobs not covered by the act—in agriculture, 
domestic service, or government employment. As 
defense industries pull young, vigorous workers 
from agriculture and nondefense work of various 
kinds, older workers may fill their places and so 
help relieve the labor shortage. Since work in non- 
covered employment does not result in a suspen- 
sion of benefits, it is certain that a larger number 
of beneficiaries are at work than table 2 shows. 

Women who were receiving widow’s current 
benefits have also been seeking and getting jobs in 


covered industry, some for the first time, others 
after a period out of employment. Although not 
enough of these widows have been hired to add 
substantially to the covered labor force, their 
number is expanding sufficiently to be an impor- 
tant factor in considering the effect of employment 
trends upon the benefit rolls. More than twice as 
many widows of insured wage earners who have in 
their care children entitled to benefits were em- 
ployed in covered industry at the end of May 1942 
as at the end of June 1941. The increase in 
employment among these widows has been steady 
and proportionately greater than the increase in 
reemployment of the retired worker. 

During each month of 1942, more widow’s cur- 
rent benefits were added to the number in sus- 
pension because of covered employment of the 
widow. Although the work and especially the 
wages Offered may have seemed more attractive 
to many widows than the benefits they were 
receiving, they may not have been in a position to 
work because they had to care for young children. 
With the establishment of public nursery schools, 
strongly advocated but so far not created on a 
wide scale in areas needing them, many of these 
younger widows would be made available for war 
work. Although their number would be smaller, 
the percentage of young widows at work could 
easily exceed that of employed primary benefi- 
ciaries—10.0 percent for May. 

Wage earners’ children under age 18, and wives, 
widows, and parents 65 years of age or older, form 
a group of beneficiaries almost as large as that of 
retired wage earners. Employment in this group 


Table 2.—Number of benefits in force in current, deferred, and suspended status !'and number in suspension because 
of employment of the beneficiary,’ by type of benefit, as of end of month, June 1941 and December 1941-May 









































1942 
| 
Total Primary Widow’s current Other * 
|— SS a = or 
| Benefits in suspen- Benefits in suspen- Benefits in suspen- Benefits in suspen- 
Date Benefitsin| sion because of | Benefits in sion because of | Benefits in sion because of | Benefits in sion because of 
current,de-| employment of |current, de- employment of | current,de-| employment of | current,de-| employment of 
ferred, and beneficiary ferred, and beneficiary ferred, and beneficiary ferred, and beneficiary 
suspended me _________| suspended |___ suspended |____ suspended 
status status status status 
Number | Percent Number | Percent Number | Percent Number | Percent 
June 30, 1941...._.__- 360, 994 16, 898 4.7 176, 960 14, 103 8.0 34, 719 2, 088 6.0 149, 315 707 0.5 
Dec. 31, 1941 470, 071 25, 407 5.4 222, 817 20, 084 9.0 46, 354 3, 682 7.9 200, 900 1, 641 -8 
Jan. 31, 1942... _.. 489, 476 24, 930 5.1 231, 227 19, 472 8.4 48, 259 3, 803 7.9 209, 990 1, 655 .8 
Feb, 28, 1942. __- 509, 140 25, 565 5.0 239, 516 19, 839 8.3 50, 355 4, 078 8.1 219, 269 1, 648 .8 
Bier. Sf, 1063... ...... 526, 579 27, 555 5.2 246, 397 21, 374 8.7 52, 293 4, 487 8.6 227, 889 1, 694 i 
Apr. 30, 1942. __ 547, 190 30, 960 5.7 255, 016 24, 069 9.4 54, 525 4, 997 9.2 237, 649 1, 894 8 
ay 31, 1942 564, 892 34, 034 6.0 262, 304 26, 358 10.0 56, 388 5, 415 9.6 246, 110 2, 261 9 



































' Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number of benefits and terminations, cumulative from January 
1940, when monthly benefits were first payable, less frozen benefits. 

? Benefits which have previously been in current-payment or deferred- 
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ayment status but for which payments have been discontinued because 
veneficiaries are earning $15 or more during current month in covered 
employment. 


3 Includes wife’s, child’s, widow’s, and parent’s benefits. 
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is insignificant both in number and in proportion. 
Opportunities for employment are generally more 
limited for them than for primary beneficiaries, 
all of whom had at some time worked in covered 
employment. Children who leave school to take 
jobs, account for the greatest amount of employ- 
ment among the group of ‘‘other’’ beneficiaries. 
However, many child beneficiaries are too young 
to work and others will be able to work only part 
time, out of school hours, or during vacations. 
Even in the present labor shortage there are few 
job opportunities for elderly persons who had been 
dependent on the wage earner before his death or 
retirement. 


Little Prospect of Increasing Proportion of 
Employed Beneficiaries 


Although some of the persons receiving benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram can be counted on to take war jobs, it is evi- 
dent that most of the beneficiaries cannot be re- 
garded as members of the available labor supply. 
A large proportion of the retired workers past age 
65 and their wives, practically all of the aged 
widows and dependent parents, and a large per- 
centage of the child beneficiaries are incapable of 
taking or holding full-time jobs. The young wid- 
ows may be called to work in larger numbers if 
provision is made for training them and for caring 
for their young children while they are on the job. 
Such provision would be part of a broader pro- 
gram, designed to tap the much larger potential 
labor force composed of wives who have not been 
working outside their homes and who have children 
or invalids in their care. According to estimates 
made by the Work Projects Administration in 
March of this year, there are between 13 and 14 
million persons who could not take full-time jobs 
because they are caring for small children or other 
dependents.‘ The beneficiaries who are receiving 
widow’s current insurance benefits are only a small 
part of this group which might be brought into 
active war service if there were proper day-nursery 
care for their dependents. 

The fear that the suspension of benefits because 
of employment would discourage able workers from 
taking jobs is not justified by the facts. War 

3 See Sanders, Barkev S., ““Labor-Force Reserves,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 5, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 20-22. 


4 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Release #A4313, 
April 22, 1942. 
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industries are offering wages so far in excess of the 
usual benefit amounts that the prospect of tem- 
porary loss of benefits is no deterrent to a worker 
able to take a job. The more skilled workers have 
remained in jobs even when they could qualify for 
benefits, or have returned to work. Older wage 
earners currently retiring from covered employ- 
ment are undoubtedly those who, for physical or 
other personal reasons, are unable to continue 
working. It is unlikely, then, that the proportion 
of primary beneficiaries who will return to steady 
work in covered industry will grow much larger, 
Consequently, the supply of useful war workers 
would not be materially increased as a result of 
abolishing the work clause. 

The chief effect of the increased demand for 
labor on the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is that the great majority of insured aged 
workers are staying on the job and deferring 
application for benefits. When the war is over, 
we may expect not only the reinstatement to 
active payment status of many workers who did 
get and hold jobs through the war period, but also 
a much larger load of new claims than would 
normally come in a year, as workers over age 65 
are displaced in the reconversion of production to 
meet civilian demands. 

Provision for more nearly adequate benefit 
amounts would facilitate retirement of older 
workers in the post-war period. At that time, 
when jobs will be hard to find, it is probable that 
permission to supplement their benefits by some 
earnings to an amount greater than the $14.99 
allowed under the present work clause would not 
help beneficiaries as much as an increase in the 
benefit amount. Only when both wages and 
benefits are low but at least part-time work is not 
difficult to get does the work clause seriously 
injure beneficiaries. Those conditions do not 
exist now, and probably will not in the post-war 
period. Suspending the work clause now would 
not materially increase the labor supply, and its 
permanent suspension would only encourage older 
workers to keep hunting jobs after the war, when 
a reduction in the size of the labor reserve will be 
imperative. Rather, the amount of the benefit 
payment should be increased and the insurance 
system should be ready to handle the rush of 
claims from older workers who served well 
throughout the war emergency and who have 
earned the right to retire. 
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Effect of the War Economy on Financing 
Public Assistance’ 


THE WAR ECONOMY, which has greatly increased 
war production and at the same time has cur- 
tailed the production and sale of consumer com- 
modities, should have a pronounced effect on 
State revenues and, therefore, on financing public 
assistance. The effect in individual States will 
depend on the tax sources used for these programs. 
Programs financed from income, inheritance, and 
other progressive taxes or from relatively stable 
revenues, such as general-property taxes, should 
not be affected adversely. Financing of these 
programs may even be more nearly adequate as 
employment and wage levels rise.' On the other 
hand, further curtailment in the production and 
sale of consumer goods may reduce State revenues 
from general and selective sales taxes. General 
sales-tax yields from rationed goods will be par- 
ticularly affected, as will taxes on alcoholic bever- 
ages and gasoline. There are some indications, 
however, that reductions in revenues because of 
rationing may be offset by increased sales and 
prices of nonrationed goods. 


Influence of the War Economy on General and 
Selective Sales Taxes 


The first effect of accelerated production and 
rising prices under the defense program was a sub- 
stantial increase in sales-tax collections. Total 
State tax collections in 1941 reached the unprece- 
dented sum of $4.5 billion. As a result, many 
States accumulated surpluses and others reduced 
taxes.? Sales-tax collections, which represented 
a substantial part of the total, increased 11 per- 
cent from the fiscal year 1938-39 to 1939-40 and 
an additional 15 percent in 1940-41. 

There are indications, however, that such in- 


creases have not continued in 1942, when war 





*Prepared in the Division of Operating Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of 
Publie Assistance. 

1 Alabama, Arizona, and Nevada finance the old-age assistance program 
from the property tax; Connecticut finances old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind from the poll tax. The District of Columbia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
New York, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Wisconsin finance all programs, 
and Massachusetts finances aid to dependent children and aid to the blind, 
from general funds, of which more than nine-tenths are derived from taxes on 
income and/or on relatively stable bases such as property. 

? See ‘How to Use State Surpluses,”’ State Government, March 1942, p. 7; 
Tar Administrators News, January 1942. 

* Federation of Tax Administrators, State Sales Tar Collections in the War 
Economy, Memorandum RM-212, Chicago, June 6, 1942, p. 1. 
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needs have necessitated the sharp curtailment of 
nonmilitary production. Data for seven States 
on sales-tax collections in April 1942 show that 
increases over April 1941 averaged only 8 percent, 
in contrast to an 18-percent rise for the first 10 
months of the fiscal year.‘ Further deceleration 
of the rise in such collections may result from 


‘Ibid, p. 2. 
Table 1.—States financing public assistance entirely 


from earmarked revenues: Proportion of State funds 
derived from specified source 
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State Program —— 5 Z 3 
aE $5) 3 (38 
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E=2 28 r : F| 
43| 3 ley 3 ef ° 
eon lo} og = a 
Wy eo iol i< 

Arizona. ---_- a Old-age assistance_--_----- 100 | 100 |...-}_...}_.._/#100 
| Aid todependentchildren,| 100 | 100 | 31 |_...j....| 69 
| gid to the blind. 

Arkansas... ._-- Old-age assistance, aid to | 100 | 100 | 62 |_...| 26} 12 

dependent children, aid 
to the blind. 

Colorado Old-age assistance_--...-..- 100 | 100 | 68 |_._-| 31 1 
"| Aid to de ndent children, 50 | 100 | 76 |_..-| 24] 4 
aid to the blind. 

Kansas... _.---- | Old-age assistance ....___- 51 
} peo = vpn 33 |7100 {100 |...-j}....]-.-. 
Aid to the blind_- anny: 

Nebraska... ----- Old-age assistance, aid to | 100 | 100 |....| 50} 31] 19 
| dependent children, aid 
| to the blind. 

Nevada. ----- ...| Old-age assistance. -------- 5O } 100 |_...}_...]_...| 100 

New Mexico....| Old-age assistance, aid to | 100 | 100 | 20 |....| 46| 34 

dependent children, aid 
to the blind. 

Oklahoma... ...- | Old-age assistance, aid to | 100 | 100 |100 j....|....|...- 

dependent children, aid 
to the blind. 

, ee Old-age assistance, aid to | 100 | 100 |--.-|®/|@®|©® 

dependent children, aid 
to the blind. 
| 

Utah............| Old-age assistance_-__--..- 70 
| Aid todependent children_| 76 |}100 {100 |_..-}....j.... 
| Aid to the blind___......_- 72 























1 Data from “‘Source of Funds Expended for Public Assistance, 1941,’’ 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, Mar. 25, 1942, mime- 
ographed release. 

1 Based on annual report of pants assistance agency for 1941 (Arizona, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, New Mex to), for 1940 (Colorado), and biennial report 
for 1938-40 (Utah); Handbook of Kansas Social Welfare Laws, December 1941 
(Kansas); Tax Systems of the World: 1949 (Oklahoma); and ‘‘Characteristics 
of State Plans—characteristics cards” (Nevada, Texas). 

+ Special levy on real property to cover estimate of agency. 

4 Less than 0.5 percent. 

5 “Omnibus Tax Bill,” enacted in 1941, provides funds for public assistance 
and certain other State functions through a variety of taxes including gasoline 
sales, sale of automobiles, and lu 
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several new factors in the war economy—the im- 
position of price ceilings, greater reduction of non- 
military production, and stricter controls over 
installment buying. 

Despite these factors, however, no immediate 
decrease in sales taxes is likely. ‘Balancing the 
imposition of price control and reductions in the 
supply of consumers durable goods on one hand, 
against expected moderate increases in the supply 
of food and other nondurable goods and the exist- 
ence of record inventories, it may be predicted 
that general sales tax revenues will flatten out, 
but not slump, in the next several months. Col- 
lection experience will vary from State to State, 
depending on the relative importance of restricted 
foods in the tax base, but in general no quick 
decline seems likely.” ° 

The extent to which the general-sales tax may 
be affected by curtailed production and rationing 
of automobiles, tires, and gasoline is indicated in 
part by the distribution of retail sales-tax revenues 
by class of commodity. In 1936, automotive com- 
modities (including filling stations) represented 21 
percent of the total; food, 32 percent; general mer- 
chandise, 27 percent; and other commodities, 20 
percent. These data indicate that, if sales of 
automotive commodities were cut to practically 
nothing, revenues might decrease as much as 20 
percent. Offsetting probable declines in automo- 
tive sales, however, are recent increases in food 
sales, which will probably continue to expand. 

Through 1941, tax receipts on both alcoholic 
beverages and gasoline also continued to increase.’ 
However, many distilleries have been converted to 
war purposes, and States relying on taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits may find their revenues falling off 
sharply when present inventories are exhausted. 
Gasoline taxes also should decrease sharply as 
rationing is extended. 


Changes in General and Selective Sales-Tax 
Revenues 


Many public assistance administrators have 
been particularly concerned about the effect that 
decreases in gasoline taxes may have on financing 
public assistance. These taxes, which probably 
will be seriously affected by rationing, are unimpor- 
tant, however, both as a revenue specifically 





§ Ibid, p. 6. 
* Jacoby, Neil H., Retail Sales Tazation, Chicago, 1938, p. 239. 
7U. 8. Bureau of the Census, State Taz Collections, 1941, p. 15. 
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earmarked for financing the public assistance 
programs and as a revenue source of State general 
funds. Only Nebraska uses the gasoline tax as 
the major revenue earmarked for public assistance; 
in Texas this tax is one of several revenues so ear- 
marked. Only Florida, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania derive part of their general funds 
from gasoline taxes.’ In all other States, gasoline 
taxes are earmarked, principally for highways and, 
in a few instances, for education. It is doubtful 
that decreases in gasoline-tax yields will divert 
general funds from public assistance to highways, 
since highway construction is restricted by Federal 
war agencies and would tend to decrease, in any 
case, with rationing of automotive products. The 
effect of sharp decreases in revenues from gasoline 
taxes, therefore, will be confined to a few States 
which may have to find other sources of funds for 
the public assistance programs. It is interesting 
to note, however, that in Nebraska, the one State 
which earmarks the gasoline tax as the major 
revenue for public assistance, the State assistance 
director has stated that he thinks “the situation 
regarding assistance won’t be any more crucial 
with gas rationing than it is now.”” The director 
pointed out that “liquor and beer taxes are yielding 
far more than normal this year . . . and during 
the first five months of 1942 replaced gasoline 
taxes as the biggest source of assistance income.” ® 

Public assistance programs in 38 States” will 
be affected in varying degrees by changes in reve- 
nues from sales taxes. The importance of such 
changes depends on the proportion of funds for 
public assistance derived from sales-tax revenues " 
and the degree to which the funds are limited to 
such revenues by earmarking. 

Sales-tax revenues account for half or more of 





§ See Tar Systems, Tax Research Foundation, Commerce Clearing House, 
1940. In Florida, old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind are financed primarily from earmarked revenues, so that the gasoline 
tax has a negligible influence on funds for these programs. 

* Journal, Lincoln, Nebr., June 4, 1942. 

10 The other 11 States include the District of Columbia, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, New York, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, in which all 
programs are financed from general funds, of which more than nine-tenths is 
derived from taxes on income and/or on property and other relatively stable 
bases; Nevada, where old-age assistance, the only program administered un- 
der a plan approved by the Social Security Board, is financed from the prop- 
erty tax; and Massachusetts, North Dakota, and Texas. Data are not avail- 
able on the amount of public assistance funds derived from general-sales and 
alcoholic-beverage taxes for all programs in North Dakota and Texas and for 
old-age assistance in Massachusetts; aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind in Massachusetts are financed from general funds, of which less thap 
one-tenth is derived from general-sales and alcoholic-beverage taxes. 

1! Appropriations from the general fund for public assistance programs are 
assumed to have been derived from sales taxes in the same proportion as the 
total general fund is derived from this revenue source. 
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ce ‘ . 
al States. More than a third of these States finance general fund (table 3); changes in revenues from 
a each of their programs entirely from earmarked _ sales taxes in this group of States may be com- 
ad | funds derived in major part from sales-tax reve- | pensated by changes in other revenue sources of 
my | nues (table 1). Programs will be most directly the general fund. 
ake: | affected, therefore, in these States, i. e., Arkansas, In 18 additional States, sales taxes account for 
ds Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- less than half although more than one-tenth of 
we homa, and Utah. Three additional States— funds used for public assistance programs. Ari- 
d Alabama,” Florida,"® and Oregon—finance pro- zona ™ alone finances its programs entirely from 
ul grams from both earmarked and general funds, of | earmarked funds (table 1), and only Connecticut, 
rt which at least half is comprised of revenues from Lowa, and Maine use both earmarked and general 
. sales taxes (table 2). In these States, increases funds.’® Programs are financed entirely from gen- 
‘al or decreases in sales-tax revenues may be balanced __ eral funds in the other 14 States.” 
ny by changes in general-fund revenues and appro- 
h priations therefrom. The other 10 of the 20 4 Information on sales taxes is for aid to dependent children only, in 
e Connecticut; aid to the blind only, in Iowa: and aid to dependent children 
ne 11 Sales taxes are used for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind and aid to the blind, in Maine. In Connecticut, old-age assistance is financed 
only; old-age assistance is financed from the property tax. from the poll tax, and aid to the blind, from other relatively stable revenues. 
Les 13 Information is for aid to the blind only; data are not available on the Data are not available for lowa and Maine on the amount of funds for old-age 
for amount of funds for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children derived assistance derived from taxes on general sales and alcoholic beverages. 
from taxes on general sales and alcoholic beverages. 1% Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
ng 4 California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, South Dakota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
ite Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. Vermont, Virginia. 
. | 
jor | 
cet Table 2.—States financing public assistance from both earmarked and general revenues: Proportion of State funds 
on derived from specified source 
‘ial 
tor Propor-| Proportion of State funds derived from specified Proportion of State general fund derived from 
S tion of earmarked source ? specified source 4 
ing | eas copay — 
4 e u - 
ing State Program funds -_- . AAleo- . bo Aloo- ee 
pro- aso- | holic- en- olic- p- 
ine vided | Total “~ line | bever- EA eral | Total a bever- me erty a. 
9 by use | “8xes | age funds use age taxes 
i State ! taxes taxes taxes taxes 
“ill a Sanne WANS AWM Ree: ceil 
ve- Alabama... ..... Old-age assistance... _..._- 57 100 ae <| Serr ( 100 (» 
Aid to dependent children - - 50 _ =e nui | ae 69 100 31 14 12 20 23 
ich Aid to the blind_..........-- 50 100 | eabaisiain @ |...... 38 
for Connecticut Old-age assistance, aid to 100 100 a ee ee 78 22 
the blind. eS 18 14 17 51 
3 ll Aid to dependent children 50 100 a a Se ee 100 
to Florida. Old-age assistance_____- ~ | a ae, (5) () ( 
Aid to dependent children _ 100 ORE ee (5) (5) 
Aid to the blind_......__- --| 100 100 Re: SERRA 4 Hine (®) 
of Old-age assistance ___-- | 100 100 CP _ bssscnscaieeencu | A ee ee ee a ae eee 
' Aid to the blind... 45 | 100 cS GS ES WO) MUiicas | 40 35 
ouse Maine__. Old-age assistance __.__- | 100 100 eS (5) (5) 
’ Aid to dependent children _ _| a SR a eee Ee 100 |, Se | ewes 31 
othe it): eee GS | ee: GeeeeEE STS ceo: 100 
line | 
. Massachusetts...| Old-age assistance. : 67 | eee nem ne (5) (5) 1) 
| Aid to Somacess children _ 48 \ 100 | 100 100 |..--.--. 8 8 32 52 
j Aid to the blind < 100 Pe ee ee 
fary- | 
P North Dakota...| Old-age assistance | 85 100 | a. eee ae (5 
ch all | Aid to dependent children __| 51 } 100 (8) (0) ed Wea: " " oe = 
ths is | Aid to the blind | SE ONE ese 
tabl | 
me Oregon _.........| Old-age assistance, aid to de- 60 
: | pendent children. 100 ) Sees |, eee 15 Wit eiedees So 36 
prop- | Aid to the blind ; 61 
avail- 
s and ! Data from ‘Source of Funds Expended for Public Assistance, 1941,’ assistance, Connecticut; aid to the blind, es Tax Funds 
nd for j Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, Mar. 25, 1942, mimeo- for Welfare Purposes,’’ Social Security bullelin, a. (Iowa, 
ent children 
to the | graphed release. Maine—aid to the blind, Massachusetts -aid to a. — 
than | 1 Based on annual report of public assistance agency, 1941 (Alabama, 3 Data tor 1940 compiled by Division of Finance and Hesneaaie Senden, 
| Florida); ‘‘Characteristics of State plans—characteristics cards” (Connecti- Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
cut—aid to dependent children; Maine—old-age assistance, aid to dependent 4 Less than 0.5 percent. 
ns are cbildren; Massachusetts—old-age assistance, aid to the blind; North Dakota, § Unknown. 
as the Oregon); Tar Systems of the World, 1949; and memorandum from Division of * Deficits made up from general fund. 
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Table 3.—States financing public assistance entirely from general revenues: Proportion of State funds derived from 



































specified source 
——— Proportion of State general fund derived from specified source 2 
of non- 
Sta > Federal TT — 
te Program funds General- | Alcoholic- I Pp t 
provided | Total | sales and | beverage a ‘a y All 
by State ! use taxes taxes anes axes other 
| 
— a eet Meee eres “mes ce _ _ 
: : . 
a Old-age assistance, aid to the blind___......._- 50 ‘ 
Aid to dependent children__.._..........----- 57 } 100 | 53 | 7 23 | 4 13 
Delaware___.....--..---- ET 100 | 
Aid to dependent children_____._.__.- cease . 50 } 100 | a | 18 40 |.------. 42 
District of Columbia__-.-| Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 100 100 | 4 6 57 33 
aid to the blind. | 
| 
ig a ere Old-age assistance... __.._____..-.......-..-.... 88 | 
Aid to dependent children __--_.-............-. 87 100 | 13 36 | 30 | 21 
Ee eae es 87 | 
eee Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 100 _} See eee 16 24 37 23 
aid to the blind. | | 
| | 
| ree eee Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children... 100 100 | 56 | 16 As (3) 28 
| 
IN iad marasiah nmssprinas Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children_-. 60 | | 
a Re Na RAEN 100 |} 100 | 65 | 6 S| 13 
Kentucky.............-- Otd-ege ecsistanes....................-....---- 100 100 gt 26 | 17 | 21 | 6 
| 
352645... 5 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 100 100 | (3) 15 85 
aid to the blind. } 
Maryland-.-.----- Old-age assistance_- di fe Wallies Fat 67 | 
Aid to dependent children. ______- 80 | 100 1 28 27 44 
Aid to the blind__..__._- ee aetna 30 | 
| | 
a ............ Old-age assistance, aid to the blind 100 |) 99 | 68 | 17 | | 1 | 
Aid to dependent children___.....__.___-. 85 |f gs I4 
| | 
NN 6 is cate Old-age assistance __. Ft 67 | 
Aid to oo eee 39 | 100 16 | gaat 37 | 47 
Aid to the blind..._.__- a sak | | 
Mississippi. .......-.--.- Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 100 100 37 | 4 | 10 | 14 35 
aid to the blind. } } 
| 
Missouri.__.........---- Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children 100 100 | 50 12 | 15 | 9 | 4 
0 ee Old-age assistance____- 68 | | 
Aid to dependent children 70 | 100 | 42 | 12 | 26 | 20 
Aid to the blind.......--- 69 | | | 
| } | 
New Hampshire-.-_.---- Old-age assistance. : 50 |) 100 | 99 | 14 57 
Aid to dependent children, aid to the blind 100 |f } pact 7 
| | | 
NewfJersey_.-......-----| Old-age assistance 7 75 | | | 
Aid to dependent children. ____. 35 | 100 | 42 | ; 58 
Aid to the blind a ees. . | 
| 
| Old-age assistance, aid to the blind__.__-.-.-- 51 | 
Aid to dependent children EES 29 } 100 ( 32 | 1} 50 
North?Carolina___.....-- ET CE eer eee 55 | | } 
Aid to dependent children 53 100 31 | 6 30 | 5 | 2B 
Aid to the blind APA EE SEI ie 51 
| | 
eee Old-age assistance... __..._.._.....-- 100 | | 
Aid to dependent children 43 100 | 39 | 26 mm, 7 | 28 
Aid to the blind___-._- 33 | | 
Pennsylvania_..___.___.- Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children 100 100 (3) | 19 14 13 | 4 
Rhode Island...........- Old-age assistance, aid to the blind.. 100 |} 100 - | « 
Aid to dependent children_-_--.-..--- 59 a 
South Carolina._.....__- Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 100 100 1 22 9 | 68 
aid to the blind. | 
South Dakota.-......._-- Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 100 100 37 20 (3) 13 30 
aid to the blind. | 
Tenmessee_...........--- Old-age assistance, aid to the blind_._....._.-- 75 
Aid to dependent children____......_....--.-- 67 } 100 8 19 9} 64 
Be iictincwtsemdesaned Old-age assistance, aid to the blind_.__.-__-.-- 100 . 
Aid to dependent children --.-................- 50 } 100 28 16 | ed 
iii cnccietdaneieieis Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 62 100 28 18 10 | 44 
aid to the blind. | 
Washington............. Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 100 100 39 | are ll 32 
aid to the blind. | 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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specified source—Continued 
Paapertion Proportion of State general fund derived from specified source ? 
| of non- 
= Federal 
State Program funds General- | Alcoholic- 
| Income Property All 
provided Total sales and beverage 
ai by State ! use taxes taxes taxes taxes other 
13 West Virginia...........| Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 100 100 59 12 5 3 21 
aid to the blind. 
of ' 
Ww ae Old-age assistance, aid to the blind... 61 
Aid to dependent children................. Sy L...... 9 35 2 36 
a4 
| Wyoming. ....-. Old-age assistance.___._._.._._.-- 55 
i Aid to dependent children. -- 56 100 51 > ae 13 21 
Aid to the blind_......._-. 100 
21 
1 Data from “Source of Funds Expended for Public Assistance, 1941,’’ 3 Less than 0.5 percent. 
23 Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, Mar. 25, 1942, mimeo- ‘ Apparently includes pe of gasoline tax which, according to Taz Systems 
hed release. of the World: 1940 and Supplement: 1941, is earmarked for unemployment 
2 Data for 1940 compiled by Division of Finance and Economic Studies, relief. 
28 | Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
13 . : : 
| Under present trends in sales-tax collections, from accumulated surpluses or from increased col- 
% | programs in all these States probably can be more _lections of other taxes. 
ad nearly adequately financed than under pre-war Income taxes may provide an important source 
conditions. If, as the war economy deepens, of State revenue during periods of increased busi- 
“ greater restrictions on the production of consumer __ ness activity and employment. Income-tax yields 
commodities result in decreases in sales-tax reve- should continue to increase with the rising volume 
14 ° ° P ° 
nues, these States may have to curtail their pro- of war production. Such increases, however, may 
e grams or find other sources to offset or take the be limited in several States which permit deduc- 
place of decreased sales-tax collections. However, _ tions for Federal income taxes from the State tax 
ad the present improved fiscal condition of the major- _ base. It is possible that States which do not levy 
“ ity of States may mean that losses of revenue from income taxes may find it necessary to substitute 
sales taxes, if they occur, can be absorbed either — them for sales taxation. 
20 
87 
| 
58 
59 
28 
28 
i 
463 
6 | 
30 
64 
“7 
44 | 
2 | 
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The Sixth Year of the Railroad Retirement 
System 


Jack M. ELKIN * 


IN THE First fiscal year of operation under a full 
wartime economy, the railroad retirement system 
has reflected the marked effect of the war on the 
railroad industry generally. Improved business 
conditions in the industry and the general wage 
increases effective in September 1941 resulted in 
increased pay rolls and, consequently, in larger 
tax collections under the Carriers Taxing Act. 
Because more full-time employment was available, 
and because of the critical need for individuals in 
skilled occupations to remain on the job, relatively 
fewer employees retired. Postponement of retire- 
ment by employees eligible to retire reduces the 
immediate demands on the retirement fund. It 
also reduces the ultimate total payments which 
will be made to these individuals, since retirement 
at a later age shortens the period for which they 
will be drawing annuities. Although earnings 
after age 65 are still taxable, their effect on the 
annuity paid is negligible. All these factors con- 
tributed to strengthening the financial foundations 
of the retirement system. In most respects, the 
changes in the operations of the system during 
1941-42 were continuations of trends already 
observed in 1940-41. 


Benefit Payments 


Although the war economy has retarded the 
expected rate of retirement, the monthly amount 
of net benefit payments certified to the Treasury 
increased during the past fiscal year. This net 
figure consists of the monthly, or in-force, pay- 
ments to annuitants and pensioners on the rolls 
at the end of the month, retroactive payments to 
individuals newly certified or recertified during 
the month, and lump-sum death benefits certified 
during the month; minor deductions are made for 
cancelations and repayments of amounts certified 
in previous months. All but a small proportion 
of the payments are made to annuitants and 
pensioners on the rolls, who have entered the sys- 
tem over a period of years and who, for the most 
part, receive payments until their death; that group 





*Railroad Retirement Board, Office of Director of Research. 
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therefore chiefly determines the level of retire 
ment benefits. Since the number of individuals 





on the retirement rolls will continue to grow, the 
increase in benefit payments can be expected to | 
continue with few, if any, interruptions for many | 
years to come. 


Chart 1.—Percentage distribution of benefit payments 


certified to the Secretary of the Treasury under the | 


Railroad Retirement Act by class of benefit, fiscal 
years 1936-37—1941—42 
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tIncludes survivor annuities, death-benefit annuities, and lump-sum 
death benefits. 








The net benefit payments certified to the 
Treasury during the fiscal year 1941-42 totaled 
almost $127 million (table 1), 4.0 percent more 
than the amount certified in 1940-41 and 11.1 
percent more than in 1939-40.! The immediate 
factors accounting for the slackening in the rate 
of increase will become apparent from a discussion 

1A better measure of the changing level of obligations accruing under the 
retirement act can be obtained by presenting these data on an accrual date 
basis, i. e., by allocating the payments to the period with respect to which 
they were payable, rather than to the period in which they were certified to 
the Treasury. Administrative difficulties, more marked in the early years 
than at present, often result in the certification of payments a number of 
months after they fall due. Accrual data are not yet available for 1941-42, 


but the basic trends are not affected by the certification figures used in this 
article. 
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of the changes in the different types of benefit 
payments that go to make up the total.’ 

Payments on employee annuities constituted 80 
percent of the total in 1941-42, compared with 
77 percent in the preceding fiscal year and 74 
percent in 1939-40 (chart 1). Pension payments, 
on the otber hand, declined from 23 percent of 
the total in 1939-40, to 19 and 16 percent, respec- 
tively, in the 2 succeeding years. Lump-sum 
death benefits amounted to 2.8 percent of all 
benefit payments in 1941-42, to 2.4 percent in 
1940-41, and to 1.9 percent in 1939-40. Sur- 
vivor annuity payments were no more than 1 
percent and death-benefit annuity payments less 
than 0.5 percent of the total in each of the 3 years. 

By the end of June, the Board had certified a 
total of almost $557 million, divided among 
275,000 retirement and survivor benefits® as 
follows: $406 million for 161,000 employee annu- 
ities; $133 million for 48,600 pensions; $9.9 million 
for 55,300 lump-sum death benefits; $4.4 million 
for 3,300 survivor annuities; and $2.7 million for 
6,500 death-benefit annuities. 


Employee Annuities 


A sensitive index of the effect of changing eco- 
nomic conditions on the operation of the retire- 
ment system is provided by the changes in data 
relating to employee annuities. It had been ex- 
pected, after the first few years during which most 
of the large number of aged workers attached to 
the railroad industry were absorbed into the re- 
tirement system, that the number of new retire- 
ments would drop and then level off to a fairly 


‘For a detailed description of the different types of benefits, see the ap- 
pended Technical Notes. 

4 Chiefly because lump-sum death benefits are sometimes paid to 2 or more 
beneficiaries, the total number of beneficiaries of the retirement system was 
about 280,000. 


Chart 2.—Number of employee annuities initially certi- 
fied and terminated by death during year and in 
force at end of year, fiscal years 1936-37—1941-—42 
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stable figure. Instead, during the past few years, 
improved employment conditions in the railroad 
industry have brought about a continuous de- 
crease in the number of applications filed and a 
corresponding decline in the number of annuities 
certified. At the same time, deaths among em- 
ployee annuitants continued to increase, so that 
the number of such annuitants on the rolls tended ~ 
to level off more rapidly than had been anticipated 
(chart 2). 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of benefit, 
fiscal years 1936-37—1941-42 

















Pensions to 
7 Employee Survivor Death-benefit 
Period | Total annuities former carrier annuities annuities death Penefits 
pensioners 
Cumulative through June 1942.......................-..-- | $556, 782, 414 $406, 411, 257 $133, 361, 694 $4, 352, 429 $2, 714, 931 $9, 942, 102 
Fiscal year: 
a 4, 514, 617 0) Sa 36, 751 fp a ee re 
FGI cartes ea 82, 654, 534 46, 759, 441 34, 880, 960 373, 813 606, 300 35, 017 
1938-39 107, 131, 438 75, 429, 661 28, 886, 175 778, 234 716, 326 1, 321, 040 
1939-40 114, 025, 141 84, 536, 035 25, 969, 281 912, 570 495, 271 2, 111, 982 
1940-41... 121, 799, 903 94, 306, 246 23, 086, 813 1, 070, 684 436, 1 2, 900, 023 
SE rie ES eo LE ES 126, 656, 780 100, 970, 853 20, 538, 463 1, 180, 373 393, 051 3, 574, 038 




















' Figures for annuities and pensions include sum of amounts payable for 
each month on all claims certified to end of month and still in force plus ret- 
roactive payments on claims initially certified or recertified during year. 
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Figures for lump-sum death benefits include payments on claim sinitially 
certified or recertified during year. Cancelations and = ee of amounts 
certified in previous years are deducted. Cents omitted. 
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About 97 percent of the benefit payments certi- 
fied with respect to employee annuitants are in 
force on a current monthly basis; consequently, 
benefit payments increased during the year, but at 
a much slower rate than in previous years. The 
amount certified for employee-annuity payments 
in 1941-42 totaled $101 million, or 7.1 percent 
more than in the preceding year, while in 1940-41 
the increase was 11.6 percent over the year before. 

In the year ended June 30, 1942, the Board 
received 18,200 applications for employee annui- 
ties, 17 percent less than in the preceding year and 
32 percent less than in 1939-40. The number of 
new certifications dropped proportionately to 16,- 
300, a decrease of 21 and 30 percent, respectively, 
from the 2 preceding years (table 2). In part, the 
drop in the number of annuities certified was due to 
administrative delays resulting from the Board’s 
move to Chicago in April. If the number certified 
in April and May had been at the average level 
maintained in the rest of the year, the total for 
1941-42 would have been more than 17,500. 

Deaths among employee annuitants were re- 
ported to the Board during the year in 8,800 cases, 
9.2 percent over the 1940-41 total and 19.0 percent 
over 1939-40. By the end of June, 34,500 of the 
161,000 annuities certified had been terminated by 
death. 

At the end of the year, the Board was paying 
annuities to 126,000 retired employees—78 per- 
cent of all individuals for whom employee annui- 
ties had been certified since the beginning of 
operations. A year earlier, 119,000 annuities were 
in force and the year before that, 106,000. The 
average payment increased slightly during this 
period, from $65.55 at the end of 1939-40 to 
$65.70 at the end of 1940-41, and to $65.93 on 
June 30, 1942. About 4 percent of the annuities 
at the end of June were subject to recertification, 
and it is estimated that such recertification will 
increase the average for the group by about 25 
cents. 

The number of annuities certified in a given 
year depends not only on the number of applica- 
tions received during the year but also on the num- 
ber held over from the preceding year. On June 
30, 1939, when a number of administrative prob- 
lems were still unsolved, about 12,000 applications 
were pending. By June 30, 1940, the number had 
dropped to 9,600 and a year later, to 6,500. On 
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Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number and monthly 
amount of annuities and pensions initially certified 
and terminated by death during period, and in force 
at end of period, by class of benefit, fiscal years 1936~ 
37—1941—42 ! 











Initial certifica- | Terminations In force at end 
tions by death of period 
Period -—_————___., 
Num-| Monthly} Num-} Monthly | Num- Monthly 


ber | amount | ber | amount | ber | amount 














Employee annuities 








Cumulative through 








June 1942____ _|161, 017|$10,554,862) 34, 521 $2, 247, 530/125, 755|$8, 290, 690 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37__........| 7,162] 445, 520 284 17, 333} 6,870) 433, 047 
1937-38 ___.......| 58,710) 3,614,201] 2,832} 177,983) 62,870) 4, 097, 616 
1938-39___.._._..| 34,842) 2,096,225) 7,104) 450, 108) 90, 185) 5, 896, 101 
1939-40___......_| 23, 406) 1, 462,708) 7,428) 476, 994/106, 078) 6, 953, 664 
1940-41 20, 652) 1, 312,978) 8, 091 530, 559) 118, 533) 7, 787, 408 
1941-42 ....| 16,330} 1,061,957) 8,838] 581, 300/125, 755) 8, 290, 690 








Pensions to former carrier pensioners 
































Cumulative through 
June 1942 : 48, 585) $2, 812, 041) 20, 976/$1, 184, 357| 27, 582/$1, 626, 465 
Transferred as of | | 
July 1, 1937 | 47,977] 2, 784, 873 |------222-]--2--2-]-neneeeeee 
| i 
Fiscal year: } 
1937-38 741) 33,454) 4, 692} 259, 233) 43,914) 2, 554,978 
1938-39 | 108 5,943) 4,526] 255, 402) 39, 500) 2, 305, 770 
1939-40 eat 24 1,302) 4,363) 244, 332) 35, 146) 2, 061, 717 
1940-41 39) 1,800) 4,107; 232,396) 31,080) 1, 830, 875 
1941-42. _ eae 53 2,139) 3,557) 207, 067| 27, 582) 1, 626, 465 
Survivor annuities 
Cumulative through | | | | 
June 1942 3,321} $107,314 259 $8, 549) 3,053) $08, 583 
Fiscal year: 
aa 115 Se ‘an 115 4, 651 
1937-38__....... 707 27, 273 15 533 807 31, 489 
1938-39__........| 1,000 30, 687 32 1,046) 1,783 61, 239 
1939-40. _........ 623 18, 112 62 1,937} 2,341 77, 505 
1940-41__...... 501 14, 532 71 2,300} 2,771 90, 045 
1941-42 Se" 367 11, 330 82 2,815) 3,053 98, 583 
Death-benefit annuities ? 
S ccmmmnmmmeaepesnae ————— 
| 
Cumulative through | 
June 1942._........| 6,489) $235,353] 5,915) $214, 503 573} $20,745 
Fiscal year: | 
Ee 250 9, 380 12 464 238 8, 916 
1937-38 1, 439 53, 518} 1,027 38, 273 650 24, 232 
1938-39 - 1,7 63,008} 1,612 60, 061 77 27, 364 
1930-40. .........] 1, 204 42, 548) 1, 252 43, 875 725 26, 182 
EE | 1,025 36,081} 1,041 36, 765 710 25, 540 
1941-42 86 30, 452) 1,003 35, 446 573 20, 745 




















1 Data for initial certifications are for period during which payment was 
first certified and not for period during which it began to accrue. Data 
for terminations by death are for period during which notice of death was 
received and not for period during which beneficiary died. Cumulative 
data exclude claims declared ineligible, erroneous certifications, and erroneous 
reports of death. In-force data as of any date include only certifications 
made up to that date less terminations by death reported by that date; they 
are also adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations for 
reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from dis- 
ability, commutation to lump-sum payment). All data are based on ac- 
counting period ended on approximately 20th day of last month of each 
period in case of certifications and 10th in case of terminations. Cents 
omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are here counted as single items. ‘Ter- 
minations include those by death and a d expiration of 12-month period for 
eee death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of 
atter type. 
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March 31, 1942, there were approximately 5,200 in 
the pending load, but by the end of the fiscal year, 
because of the move to Chicago, the number had 
risen to 5,500. A substantial decrease may be 
expected during the current year. The Board also 
has on file a group of inactive applications which 
relate to annuities with beginning dates more than 
30 days in the future. These applications during 
the past year remained at a fairly stable level of 
15,000-16,000. 


Pensions 

Pension payments differ from employee annui- 
ties in that the pensioners represent a fairly 
closed group of individuals taken over by the Board 
from the private pension systems of the railroads. 
Therefore, the pension rolls are being steadily 
depleted by death while the new cases added each 
year are negligible. For 1941-42, payments 
totaled $20.5 million, 11 percent less than in 
1940-41 and 21 percent less than in 1939-40. 

New pensioners transferred to the rolls come 
from the pension registers of companies newly 
determined to be employers under the act. The 
53 individuals transferred in the last fiscal year 
brought to 965 the total number of accessions since 
the original group was taken over on July 1, 1937. 

The Board received during the year 3,600 re- 
ports of death among pensioners, 13 percent less 
than the year before. The number of deaths 
among persioners decreases with the decline in 
the number on the rolls. The ratio of deaths 
during the year to the number in torce at the 
beginning of the year, on the other hand, tends 
to increase with the increasing age of the indi- 
viduals in the group.‘ 

Of the 48,600 pensioners transferred to the rolls 
of the Board, 27,600 or 57 percent were still 
receiving payments at the end of the year. This 
number was 11 percent below that of a year ago, 
and 22 percent below the number on June 30, 1940. 
It is estimated that the number of pensions in 
force will remain above 10,000 until about the end 
of 1948 and will not fall below 1,000 for at least 
10 years after that. 

The average pension payable on June 30, 1942, 
was $58.97, which was 6 cents higher than the 
average at the end of 1940-41 and 31 cents higher 
than the year before. The increase, though not 


Chipntentonsentmsmmmes 

‘A reversal of this trend occurred in 1941-42 as a result of a greater-than- 
normal drop in the number of deaths reported during the last few months; 
the reason for this is not yet clear. 
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marked, has been continuous because most of the 
terminations occur among the older pensioners, 
who generally retired in earlier years and received 
somewhat smaller pensions than did the more 
recently retired individuals. The main factor 
causing the increase in railroad pensions was the 
rise, until 1933, in the wages on which they were 
based; the great bulk of the pension formulas pro- 
vided amounts equal to 1 percent of the average 
monthly compensation in the 10 years preceding 
retirement multiplied by the number of years of 
service. After a while, it is expected that the 
average pension in force will begin to decline, 
reflecting in part the decrease in the wage base 
beginning in 1933. 


Survivor Annuities 


The number of survivor annuities certified 
continued to decrease during the year just ended, 
reflecting the declining importance of joint and 
survivor employee annuities—that is, those paya- 
ble to individuals who elected to take a reduced 
annuity in order to provide, after death, a lifetime 
annuity to the surviving spouse. The number of 
annuities certified under joint and survivor elec- 
tion in the past fiscal year amounted to only 
slightly more than 2 percent of all employee 
annuities certified. 

The small number of persons who have taken 
advantage of the joint and survivor provision of 
the act has proved somewhat disappointing, in 
view of the efforts of the Board to acquaint appli- 
cants fully with its purposes. When the amount 
to which the annuitant would otherwise be entitled 
is substantial and the difference between his age 
and that of his wife is not too great, the amount 
of annuity after reduction may be adequate. In 
other cases the amount may prove insufficient, and 
this fact undoubtedly has been the major deterrent 
to the election of annuities of this type. 

Because of a decreasing number of deaths 
among joint and survivor annuitants, along with 
an increasing proportion who die without leaving a 
surviving spouse, only 367 new survivor annuities 
were certified during 1941-42, compared with 501 
the year before and 623 in 1939-40. The number 
terminated by death is still comparatively small: 
82 in the year just ended and 71 in the preceding 
year. Because of the relatively small proportion 
of these terminations, the number of survivor 
annuities in force has continued to increase. On 
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Table 3.—Railroad retirement: Number and average 
amount of lump-sum death benefits certified, fiscal 
years 1937-38—1941-42 








Average 
Period TT amount of 
benefit 

Cumulative through June 1942?___.__...._.....-...- 55, 310 $179. 70 
Fiscal year: 

es ds odceacndeendacanee 666 52.70 

cea mromoinies, 15, 359 86. 08 

EES RS ee Gar eee 13, 370 157. 57 

a cannncnnte 13, 172 218. 64 

a ee eee ees 12, 833 278. 28 











1 Represents number of individuals with res to whose death benefits 
Oo SS FE So 
an a cancelations and repayments of benefits subsequent to cer- 
June 30, 1940, 2,300 were in force; a year later, 
2,800; and on June 30, 1942, there were 3,100. 

The average monthly payment on survivor an- 
nuities in force dropped slightly during these 3 
years; on the dates specified, the averages were, 
respectively, $33.15, $32.50, and $32.29. The 
main reason for the decrease is the fact that under 
the 1935 act a relatively large number of individ- 
uals who made joint and survivor elections were 
eligible for disability annuities based on 30 years 
of service, annuities which are usually higher in 
amount than any other type. Many of these an- 
nuities were terminated by death shortly after they 
were certified, and survivor annuities became pay- 
able. Under the 1937 act, on the other hand, the 
option of election by such individuals was elimi- 
nated. This factor, together with several other 
restrictions imposed by that act, accounted for the 
declining number of certifications of survivor 
annuities. 


Death-Benefit Annuities 


Death-benefit annuities under the 1935 act are 
also playing a declining role in the retirement sys- 
tem. The number of such annuities certified in 
1941-42 was 861—16 percent less than the number 
in the preceding fiscal year and 28 percent less than 
in 1939-40. The decline results both from the 
decreasing number of emplovee annuities in force 
under the 1935 act and from the increasing pro- 
portion of individuals who die without leaving a 
surviving spouse or dependent next of kin entitled 
to this type of annuity. 

Death-benefit annuities are payable for 12 
months only, and the number of terminations in 
1941-42 (consisting for the most part of those 
certified the year before) outnumbered the certifi- 
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cations. As a result, the number in force at the 
end of the fiscal year dropped to 573 compared 
with 710 the preceding year. The average annuity 
in force on June 30, 1942, amounted to $36.20, as 
compared with $35.97 on June 30, 1941. 

Of the 23,000 annuitants certified under the pro- 
visions of the 1935 act, 15,000 were still on the 
rolls on June 30. They constitute, along with a 
negligible number added currently, the potential 
source from which death-benefit annuities may 
ultimately arise. 


Lump-Sum Death Benefits 


The trend in the number of lump-sum death 
benefits certified each year presents a rather unex- 
pected situation. Since the number of individuals 
with credited service after 1936 has increased by 
several hundred thousand during each of the past 
few years, the number of deaths with respect to 
which some benefit was payable has presumably 
increased. This supposition is borne out by the 
fact that the number of notifications of death re- 
ceived from employers, who are required under the 
act to report the death of each individual in active 
service or in an employment relation, has been 
increasing. There were 11,900 such notifications in 
1939-40; in the following year there were 12,600; 
and in the year just ended, 13,100. 

Certifications of lump-sum death benefits, how- 
ever, have actually been decreasing; 12,800 were 
certified in the past year, 2.6 percent less than the 
preceding year and 4.0 percent less than 1939-40 
(table 3). The number of these benefits paid be- 
cause of the death of retired individuals who had 
already applied or been certified for an employee 
annuity did increase, but such cases at the present 
time are relatively few and do not affect the down- 
ward trend. More than 90 percent of these benefits 
have been paid on the death of employees, or of 
individuals who had left the railroad industry but 
had not yet reached retirement age. 

The decline in certifications does not indicate a 
failure on the part of the Board to keep up with 
applications that are filed. By the end of the year 
only about 1,100 claims were awaiting adjudication 
and that number had been decreasing. Rather, the 
reason lies in several factors, chief among which 
are that: (1) some survivors fail to notify the 
Board of the death of employees who had left the 
railroad industry some time prior to death; and 
(2) others, even after the Board has been notified 
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and has made every effort to apprise them of their 
possible rights, do not make a formal application 
for benefits or do not follow up an application by 
submitting the necessary documents. In many of 
these cases, the amount of credited compensation 
after 1936 is small and the benefit, 4 percent of that 
compensation, is considered too small to make fil- 
ing worth while. In others, the survivors may not 
know or remember that the deceased employee 
ever worked for a covered employer, or may 
believe that the only benefits to which they are 
entitled are the survivor benefits they may be 
receiving under the Social Security Act. 

In spite of the decreasing number of death 
benefits certified, the total amount involved has 
been increasing as a result of the rapidly growing 
amounts of compensation credited to employees 
since the beginning of 1937. The average amounts 
certified in the last 3 fiscal years beginning with 
1939-40 were, respectively, $157.57, $218.64, and 
$278.28. 


Coverage and Financing 


Records of credited compensation earned in 
each month after December 31, 1936, for each em- 
ployee subject to the act are maintained by the 
Railroad Retirement Board from reports made by 
employers. These records do not show the total 
number of employees who have rights under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, since some individuals 
have received and others will receive annuities 
based solely on service prior to 1937. The number 
of such individuals is very small, however, in 
proportion to the total now covered by the act. 
To the end of June 1942, over 3.5 million persons 
had acquired credits under the system for service 
subsequent to December 31, 1936. More than 
600,000 of these did so in the last fiscal year alone, 
compared with 300,000 in 1940-41 and 200,000 in 
1939-40. 

The amount of taxes collected under the Car- 
riers Taxing Act of 19375 clearly reflects the 
changes in railroad employment. In 1941-42, 
collections amounted to $170 million, or 24 percent 
more than the total for the preceding fiscal year 
(table 4). Inasmuch as the tax rate for each of 
these years was 3 percent each on employers and 
employees, the increase is due to the rise in em- 
ployment during the year and also, in part, to the 





‘For a summary of the tax provisions and the relation between tax colleo- 
tions and appropriations, see the appended Technical Notes. 
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Table 4.—Railroad retirement: Collections under the 
Carriers Taxing Act and total pay roll on which pay- 
able, fiscal years 1938-39—1941-42 











{In millions] 
Pay roll on 
Tax 
Period collec- | ,. Which 

tions ! taxes were 

payable ? 
Cumulative through June 1942._....................- GF Ei ac. dias 
PR DUN BIND. a iicicckccictuansonaaaokane ys SSE eS 

Fiscal year: 

acne o ndsds asnccssnibi date 109.3 $1, 986. 5 
SS Sa ee ts 121.0 2, 150. 2 
RR IIE 136. 2, 282.4 
Eee ee ee ee Ae 170.0 2, 833. 5 











! Based on data from the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 

2 Figures do not correspond precisely to the total annual compensation 
earned in the railroad industry, since compensation in excess of $300 per month 
per employee, consisting of about 1.5 percent of the total, is excluded, = 
since taxes collected in a given quarter refer to compensation earned in t 
preceding quarter. 


increased carrier pay rolls resulting from the wage 
adjustment which became effective in September 
1941. The estimated average annual pay roll 
assumed in the actuarial valuation of the retire- 
ment system as of December 31, 1938, was $2.0 
billion, and the original estimates of the cost of 
the system placed it at $2.2 billion. The total 
pay roll on which taxes were payable in the fiscal 
year 1940-41 was almost $2.3 billion and in 
1941-42, more than $2.8 billion.® 

Aside from the effect which the level of employ- 
ment will have on tax collections for the fiscal 
year 1942-43, collections for that year will increase 
because of the recent wage increases which will be 
in operation during the entire year, and also 
because, on January 1, 1943, the tax rate increases 
to a total of 6% percent of earnings. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


For the fiscal year 1941-42 Congress approved 
an appropriation of $141 million for benefit pay- 
ments and investment and $3.2 million for admin- 
istrative expenses. Of the former, $46.4 million 
was made available to the railroad retirement 
account on July 1, 1941, the amount representing 
the excess of the appropriation over estimated 
benefit payments for the entire year, plus the 
amount required to meet payments in the first 
quarter. The remaining $94.5 million was trans- 
ferred to the account in successive equal quarterly 
installments. 

6 These figures do not correspond precisely to the total annual compensa- 
tion earned in the railroad industry, since compensation in excess of $300 for 
any month, consisting of about 1.5 percent of the total, is not taxable, and 


since taxes collected in a given quarter are based on compensation earned in 
the preceding quarter. 
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Through June 30, 1942, the Treasury had trans- 
ferred for benefit payments and investments a total 
of more than $639 million (table 5), an amount 
equal to the sum of all congressional appropriations 
to date. In addition, $9.0 million was made avail- 
able for payments to employers for the collection 
of service and compensation records prior to 1937, 
and $16.3 million for administrative expenses of 
the retirement system incurred by the Board and 
the Treasury. The total made available to the 
railroad retirement system was thus almost $665 
million. Tax collections under the Carriers Tax- 
ing Act totaled almost $688 million for the same 
period, or 3.5 percent in excess of appropriations. 

In addition to the $639 million transferred by 
the Treasury, the account had received, by June 
30, 1942, a total of $11.6 million in interest on 
investments in special 3-percent notes. Of these 
two amounts, $557 million had been certified for 
benefit payments by June 30, 1942. The balance 
in the account as of that date was thus $94.1 
million, consisting of $91.5 million in the special 
3-percent Treasury notes and $2.6 million in cash. 

To obtain a more nearly accurate picture of the 
financial status of the system, three further factors 
must be taken into account: the excess of tax col- 
lections over transfers from the Treasury, amount- 
ing to $23.1 million; a total of $48.9 million in 
taxes which had accrued as of June 30 on 1941-42 
pay rolls but were not paid until the first quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year; and, somewhat off- 
setting the first two, accrued obligations, amount- 
ing to approximately $3.0 million, on payments 
with beginning dates prior to July 1, 1942, but not 
yet certified to the Treasury by the end of the 
year. The first item was included in the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1942-43 and made 


immediately available to the retirement system, 
If these factors are considered, the balance in the 
retirement account as of June 30, 1942, would be 
over $163 million compared with $107 million as 
of June 30, 1941, computed on the same basis. 
Relatively high and increasing employment 
levels will undoubtedly continue for some time, 
and as long as such conditions prevail the financial 
status of the system will continue to improve, 
However, in estimating the adequacy of the 
reserve to meet future demands upon the system, 
the Board is fully aware of the necessity of taking 
a long-term view, which allows for alternating 
periods of low as well as high employment. Such 
an estimate must await the results of a new 
actuarial valuation of the railroad retirement 
system based on experience through 1941. 


Administrative Expenses 


There has been a steady decrease in the relative 
cost of administering the retirement system. 
Administrative expenses for 1941-42 totaled $2.9 
million, which was 2.3 percent of benefit payments. 
Administrative expenses for 1940-41 amounted to 
2.4 percent of benefit payments and for the pre- 
ceding year, 2.5 percent. For the entire perivd 
since the beginning of operations they have 
amounted to 2.9 percent. 

A major factor in the cost of paying benefits is 
the necessity, in a large majority of the cases, of 
obtaining pay-roll and service records for service 
performed prior to 1937. The Board, with the 
aid of the railroads, is now engaged in a program 
of collecting such records for each individual who 
may ultimately become eligible for an annuity. 
For this purpose the $9.0 million already men- 
tioned was appropriated to compensate the rail- 








Table 5.—Railroad retirement: Status of the railroad retirement account as of June 30, 1938-42 


{In thousands] 





Receipts (cumulative) Balance 








eS ee See “ of . : —_ —s 
Date appropriation : bre gap Peers 
account |, ramsfers | interest on = _ certified | spercent Unobligated - 
| from appro- | investments Total cumulative)? l'reasury eas baleen * Total 
priation! | ; , notes 
' 
June 30: 
Se . $94 $146, 406 $1,411 | $147,817 | $87, 169 $66, 200 —$5, 552 | $60, 648 
11, 250 253, 500 | 3, 613 257, 113 194, 301 67, 200 —4,388 | 62, 812 
_ > J aaa ; 10, 750 374, 150 | 5, 895 380, 045 308, 326 79, 400 —7,681 | 71, 719 
eae 0 498, 500 | 8, 429 | 506, 929 430, 126 74, 000 2,803 | 76, 803 
_ eae ee RR 0 639, 350 11, 572 | 650, 922 | 556, 782 | 91, 500 2,640 | 94, 140 
1In addition, $9 million was transferred in October 1940 to prior-service cashed and returned to the Treasury. (See the Bulletin, August 12, 


account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad workers 
prior to 1937. 
2 Through June 1942, total is $10.6 million in excess of amount of checks 


p. 74, table 8.) = 
3 Minus figures represent overdrafts pending transfers from appropriations. 
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roads for the work involved. The cost of ad- 
judicating claims based on these records will come 
out of the appropriations for administrative 
expenses, but when the entire project is completed 
the cost of administration as a percent of benefit 
payments should be considerably reduced. 


Technical Notes 


Benefits Under the Railroad Retirement Act 


The Railroad Retirement Act, as passed in 1935 and 
amended in 1937, established a Federal retirement system 
for railroad employees. Employers under the act include 
carriers—railroads, express companies, and sleeping-car 
companies, subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; carrier affiliates which perform a service in connection 
with transportation by railroad—refrigerator-car loan 
companies, for example; organizations such as railroad or 
traffic associations maintained by two or more employers; 
and standard railway-labor organizations, national in 
scope. The act provides for five classes of retirement and 
survivor benefits: 

(1) Employee annuities, both disability and old-age, 
based on an employee’s years of service and average 
monthly compensation, exclusive of earnings above $300 
in any 1 month, with employers under the act. 

The annuity is calculated by taking 2 percent of the 
first $50 of the average monthly compensation, 14 percent 
of the next $100, and 1 percent of the balance, and multi- 
plying the sum of these three amounts by the number of 
years of credited service. The amount thus computed is 
applicable to age annuities at age 65 or over and to disabil- 
ity annuities at any age based on 30 years of service: In 
the case of age annuities at ages 60-64 based on 30 years 
of service and of disability annuities at ages 60-64 based 
on less than 30 years of service, the amount is subject to 
a deduction of so for each month by which the age at 
the time the annuity begins to accrue falls short of 65. 
The formula may also be modified by the application of 
certain provisions for a minimum annuity. In determin- 
ing the average monthly compensation on which the an- 
nuity is to be based, the average earned by the individual 
during the period 1924-31 is taken as applicable to his 
entire period of service prior to 1937, while the average 
for his period of service after 1936 is the actual average of 
monthly earnings. For the purpose of computing average 
monthly compensation and length of service, only months 
in which there was some employment are counted. Where 
service prior to 1937 is considered, only so much of it 
is credited as is required to bring the total service period 
to a maximum of 30 years. Service after the end of the 
month in which age 65 is attained is not credited,’ except 
that the compensation therefor may serve to increase the 
average compensation on which the annuity is based. 

(2) Survivor annuities, paid to the surviving spouse of a 
deceased employee annuitant who had elected a reduced 
annuity during his or her lifetime in order to provide a 
lifetime annuity for a surviving spouse. The reduction in 


a 
Unless age 65 was attained prior to June 1937, in which case service is 
credited through that month. 
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the amount of employee annuity, which is in addition to 
any reduction for retirement before age 65, may be such as 
to provide the surviving spouse with an annuity equal to 
50 percent, 75 percent, or 100 percent of the employee 
annuity. 

(3) Death-benefit annuities, paid under the 1935 act to 
the surviving spouse or dependent next of kin of a de- 
ceased annuitant or of a deceased employee who at the 
time of his or her death was entitled to receive an annuity.® 
An annuity of this type is equal to half the monthly amount 
(prior to any reduction because of joint and survivor 
election) paid or payable to the employee annuitant before 
his death, and is payable for 12 months only. 

(4) Lump-sum death benefits, paid under the 1937 act 
to one or more designated beneficiaries or, in the absence 
of a designated beneficiary, to one or more of the deceased 
employee’s surviving relatives, in a prescribed order of 
precedence. These benefits are equal to 4 percent of the 
compensation earned as an employee after December 31, 
1936 (excluding compensation in excess of $300 in any 1 
month), less the aggregate amount of any employee or 
survivor annuities that may have been paid. If an em- 
ployee annuitant has elected a joint and survivor annuity 
and is survived by his spouse, the death benefit is not 
payable until after the death of the spouse. 

(5) Pensions paid under the 1937 act to individuals who 
were, on both March 1 and July 1, 1937, on the pension or 
gratuity rolls of employers under the act and who were not 
eligible on July 1, 1937, for annuities based in whole or in 
part on service prior to January 1, 1937. The pensions 
are equal in amount to the individual pensions or gratuities 
granted by employers, with the restoration of general 
reductions made after December 31, 1930, but cannot 
exceed $120 a month. 


Tax Collections and the Railroad Retirement Account 


Three taxes are levied under the Carriers Taxing Act: 
(1) an excise tax on employers’ pay rolls; (2) an income 
tax at an equal rate on employees; and (3) an income tax 
on employee representatives at twice the rate for em- 
ployees. Compensation for any employee in excess of 
$300 in any 1 calendar month is not taxable. The excise 
and income tax rates are as follows: Calendar years 
1937-39, rate 2% percent; 1940-42, rate 3 percent; 1943-45, 
rate 3% percent; 1946-48, rate 3% percent; 1949 and 
subsequent years, rate 3% percent. Thus the total amount 
of the tax available for the first 3 years of the system was 
5% percent of total employee compensation (with the $300 
limitation defined above), and for the year 1949 and 
thereafter it will be 7% percent. 

Appropriations for benefit payments and for establishing 
a reserve under the Railroad Retirement Act are made by 
Congress annually on the basis of anticipated tax collec- 
tions. Separate annual appropriations are made for 
administrative expenses. 

Although the Railroad Retirement Act does not specify 
that appropriations for the retirement system should equal 
in amount the revenue received under the Carriers Taxing 

* Since substantially all annuities under the 1935 act have already been 


granted, in practical effect death-benefit annuities are payable only to sur- 
vivors of annuitants under that act. 
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Act, that practice has, in fact, been followed. When 
existing legislation for the retirement system was enacted, 
the taxing act was separated from the act authorizing the 
payment of benefits in an effort to avoid the consequences 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in the first Railroad 
Retirement Act case. Collections under the Carriers 
Taxing Act are deposited in the general fund of the 
Treasury, and appropriations for benefit payments and 
investments and for administration are made out of that 
fund. 

The Board prepares each year an estimate of tax collec- 
tions under the Carriers Taxing Act for the coming fiscal 
year. After agreement has been reached with the Treasury 
on this amount, the estimate is presented to Congress. 
Congressional appropriations for benefits and investments 
and for administrative expenses under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act have, in the past, been made in accordance with 
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these estimates. The amount appropriated for adminis. 
trative expenses is deducted from total estimated collec. 
tions, and the balance, adjusted for differences between 
previous tax collections and appropriations, constitutes the 
annual appropriation for benefit payments and _ invest- 
ments. 

This appropriation is credited to an appropriations 
account in the Treasury, from which transfers are made 
quarterly to a trust fund account as requested by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. The amount of each transfer 
not required for benefit payments for the first month of 
the quarter is invested in special 3-percent Treasury notes 
and converted into cash during the subsequent months as 
necessary. The excess of the transfers plus interest earned 
on the investments over the benefit payments makes up 
the balance remaining in the retirement account as a 
reserve fund. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Removal of Enemy Aliens and Other Persons 
From Prohibited Areas 


A Statistical Summary of Operations in Regions XI and XII, 
February—August 1942 


From early February through the end of August, 
the Federal Security Agency provided services and 
financial assistance to enemy aliens and other 
persons (American-born Japanese) and _ their 
dependents removed from certain areas in Social 
Security Board Regions XI and XII, designated 
as prohibited areas by the Department of Justice 
and the Army. Operating responsibility for 
Agency activities, which were financed from a 
special allocation from the President’s emergency 
fund, was carried by the Social Security Board 
through the Bureaus of Employment Security and 
Public Assistance. Both Bureaus provided serv- 
ices to persons affected by the declaration of 
prohibited areas; the Bureau of Public Assistance 
provided financial aid. 

Operations in this area, which were concentrated 
almost entirely in Region XII, have been 
conducted under two plans. 


Evacuation Under 
Orders 


Department of Justice 


The first plan, under which operations began on 
February 9, was developed by the Social Security 
Board staff in Region XII to facilitate the removal 
of enemy aliens from areas designated by the 
Department of Justice as prohibited in California, 
Oregon, and Washington. German, Italian, and 
Japanese aliens residing in such areas were 
required to move therefrom by February 24 
(February 15 for some areas). Although this plan 
was designed for operation in the three States with 
prohibited areas, the great majority of such areas 
were in California and actual operation proved to 
be necessary only in that State. 

During the period in which relocation of enemy 
aliens was in process, i. e., February 9-24 and in 
the following period extending through March 7, 
the public assistance aspects of the plan were 
administered by a federally employed staff drawn 
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largely from State and local public and private 
welfare agencies. Effective March 9, under an 
agreement with the regional office in San Fran- 
cisco, the California Department of Social Welfare 
assumed responsibility for providing services and 
assistance to enemy aliens in need because of the 
declaration of prohibited areas by the Depart- 
ment of Justice; the expense of continuing the 
plan was to be met from Federal funds. 

Summary data on the volume of services and 
assistance provided during the period February 9- 
August 29 are presented in table 1. Weekly data 
on operations of the California Department of 
Social Welfare during the 25-week period ended 
August 29 appear in table 2. 


Evacuation Under Army Orders 


The second plan, which was initiated early in 
March, encompasses the operations of the War- 
time Civil Control Administration, which was 
created under the Western Defense Command and 
Fourth Army to effectuate the removal of enemy 


Table 1.—Evacuation under Department of Justice 
orders: Summary of operations,' February 9-August 
29, 1942 

















Cases ac- 
cepted for— Financial assistance 
nee 
Operating agency and oe N 
riod i y Number receiv- 
period of operation con- | Minor| Major| ing assistance | Amount 
tacts | serv- | serv- ‘ of assist- 
ice? | ice? ance 
Cases | Persons 
ies scaseasenes 4,982 | 5, 684 594 | 4341 | 41,049 $29, 141 





Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Public As- 
sistance staff, Feb. 9- 
| 9 Aen ee 4,982 | 5,462 335 | 4149 4513 5, 217 

California State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 
Mar. 9Aug. 29... --- 0 222 259 | 4276 4823 23, 924 























1 All operations took place in California. 

2 Completed on day of initial contact. 

§ Extended beyond day of initial contact. _ 

4 Represents unduplicated total during specified period. 
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Table 2.—Evacuation under Department of Justice 
orders: Operations under supervision of California 
Department of Social Welfare, by week, March 9- 
August 29, 1942 


























New cases accepted 

for— Cases | Amount 

Week ended— receiving | of assist- 

Minor | Major |®Ssistance| ance 

service ! | service ! 

222 259 3 276 $23, 924 

35 | 12 15 459 

50 20 65 2, 225 

43 25 47 1, 194 

50 20 47 1, 363 

15 15 31 800 

0 19 34 1, 438 

5 19 89 3, 342 

0 27 7 1, 570 

1 15 28 828 

2 6 29 1, 056 

3 9 49 1, 648 

0 25 30 1, 109 

0 5 14 | 466 

5 | 5 | 28 783 

0 | 2| 24 707 

7 | 6 | 13 47 

0 | 4} 20 624 

0 | 2 | 16 511 

3 71 18 492 

0 | 4| 11 373 

1| 3 | 28 966 

0 | 3 | 12 376 

0 | 3 | 15 | 479 

2} 3 | 11 37 

0 | 0 s 272 








1 Completed on day of initial contact. 
? Extended beyond day of initial contact. 
? Represents unduplicated total. 


aliens and persons of Japanese ancestry from pro- 
hibited areas designated by the Army in Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington. 

The plan developed by the WCCA, which as- 
signed operating responsibilities to a number of 
civil Federal agencies, including the Federal 
Security Agency, provided for two types of evacu- 
ation: (a) voluntary evacuation on the basis of 
individual plans prior to the issuance of Army 
orders applying to specific groups in specific areas, 
and (b) controlled removal, under exclusion orders 
issued by the Army, to reception centers or to 
temporary assembly points pending eventual re- 
moval to reception centers. These two types of 
evacuation were to be facilitated by the operation 
of WCCA service offices and WCCA civil control 
stations. Although the civil control stations per- 
formed functions only in connection with con- 
trolled removal, the service offices participated in 
both types of evacuation. 

The activities of the public assistance staff in the 
service offices and the control stations consisted of 
interviewing and registering persons affected by 
the various proclamations and exclusion orders, 
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giving family counseling service for interpretation 
of individual or family situations in relation to the 
whole evacuation plan, and granting necessary 
financial assistance. 


Operations of WCCA Service Offices 


WCCA service offices were put into operation 
in Arizona, California, Oregon, and Washington; 
most of them were located in U. S. Employment 
Service offices. They were staffed with representa- 
tives of the Bureaus of Employment Security and 
Public Assistance, and with representatives of the 
Farm Security Administration and Federal Re- 
serve Bank who were responsible for services re- 
lated to the disposition or conservation of farm 
property and all other types of property and assets, 
respectively. 

Until early in June, service offices were in 
operation only in military area 1 (roughly the 
western halves of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, and the southern half of Arizona) within 
which the great majority of the West Coast 
Japanese resided. Unrestricted voluntary re- 
moval from this area was not permitted to the 
Japanese (both aliens and citizens) after March 29, 
Effective June 2, 1942, the Western Defense 
Command similarly prohibited the voluntary re- 
moval of all persons of Japanese ancestry living 
in that part of military area 2 represented by the 
eastern half of California. The first of these 
limitations on voluntary removal of the Japanese 
coincided with the initiation of the controlled re- 
moval of such persons from military area 1, while 
the second forecast the extension of the controlled 
removal process to Japanese residing in the 
eastern half of California. 

Operations of the public assistance staff in 


Table 3.—Evacuation under Army orders: Operations of 
public assistance staff in Wartime Civil Control 
Administration service offices facilitating voluntary 








and controlled evacuation, by State, March 18 
August 31, 1942 

Number lc ae | Cases ro Amount 

State of service ite a | ceiving | of assist- 

offices ! | stered’ lassistance| ance ? 
Total..... 49 10, 828 438 $16, 606 
Arizona l 76 4) 80 
California_. 41 9, 372 349 12, 198 
Oregon___. 2 | 979 13 241 
Washington__- 5 401 72 | 4, 087 





1 Represents largest number of service offices in operation at any 1 time. 
2 Provided from special allocation to Federal Security Agency, largely 
subject to reimbursement by WCCA. 
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Table 4.—Evacuation under Army orders: Operations of 
public assistance staff in Wartime Civil Control 
Administration service offices facilitating voluntary 
and controlled evacuation, by week, March 18-July 18, 
and July 20-August 31, 1942 ! 





—_ 

















Number of} Cases re- 
Week ended— new cases | ceiving —s 
registered | assistance | 
. ae ‘ 10, 828 3 438 $16, 606 
Mar. 21... } 289 0 0 
Mar. 28 . sqbetieaard 2, 760 67 3, 967 
Apr. 4...- Seca 4 2, 084 6 383 
Apr. 11-_- ae ‘ 2, 559 17 1, 225 
Apr. 18. 1, 488 18 866 
Apr. 25... 492 29 1, 404 
May 2.-.- 284 31 1, 563 
May 9.. 104 85 2, 773 
May 16 53 9 310 
May 23. 31 23 411 
May 30 10 21 466 
June 6 71 24 620 
June 13 231 13 235 
June 20. 168 15 196 
June 27 97 19 245 
July 4 ~ 17 14 347 
July 11- | 34 21 710 
July 18 --| 22 7 261 
July 20-Aug. 31 34 34 624 
! ' 








1 Figures represent totals for 4 States—Arizona, California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

1 See table 3, footnote 2. 

+ Represents unduplicated total. 


WCCA service offices during the period from the 
opening of the first of such offices on March 18 
through the completion of operations on August 
31 are shown in tables 3 and 4. An analysis of 
the assistance operations in these offices, showing 
the distribution of the assistance provided be- 
tween voluntary and controlled evacuation, ap- 
pears in table 5. 


Table 5.—Evacuation under Army orders: Analysis of 
assistance granted by public assistance staff in War- 
time Civil Control Administration service offices, by 
type of evacuation and group assisted, March 18=- 
August 31, 1942 





Type of evacuation, military area, and group | - LB | Amount of 
assisted | assistance I assistance ! 
—— a - — j — —| — 
Total \ - | 438 | $16, 606 
Voluntary evacuation. } 157 | 11, 901 
Germans... ..- 11 | 1, 443 
Italians | 1 | 50 
Japanese, through Mar. 29, 1942 = seus 85 5, 693 
Japanese, after Mar. 29, 19422. __- cies deal 60 | 4,815 
Controlled removal #_- as] 281 | 4, 705 
Military area 1° 
Advanced work crews... aati 70 | 1, 664 
Delayed evacuees. - - 134 | 1, 988 
Evacuees aided in preparation for re mov al. 40 | 552 
Military area 2: 
Advanced and delayed evacuees._...__._-.| 37 501 





! See table 3, footnote 2 
? Exempted from cont rolled removal by’special permits. 
4 Applicable only to persons of Japaneseancestry. 
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Some of the public assistance staff in WCCA 
service offices were carried over from the removal 
plan under Department of Justice orders; the bulk 
of this staff, however, was recruited by State and 
local assistance agencies. 

The Federal Security Agency is being reimbursed 
by the WCCA for all administrative expenses of 
Agency activities in WCCA service offices. The 
assistance provided through such offices, however, 
is not reimbursable in its entirety by the WCCA. 
Reimbursable expenditures represent mainly those 
for transportation of persons, necessary allowances 
for maintenance en route, and expenditures for 
crating and transporting household goods. 


Operations of WCCA Civil Control Stations 


Army exclusion orders have thus far applied only 
to persons of Japanese ancestry living in military 
area 1 and in that portion of military area 2 rep- 
resented by the eastern half of California. The 


Table 6.—Evacuation under Army orders: Operations of 
public assistance staff in Wartime Civil Control 
Administration civil control stations effectuating 
controlled removals,! by military area and State, 
March 25-August 7, 1942 


























Cases and persons 
— registered 3 Cases 
ar of 
Military area civil receiv-/Amount 
and State control Persons me om a 
= Cases ance 
- iens | Citi- 
Total |Aliens zens 
ithitieweiccs 123)28, 772/106, 631) 36, 590/70, 041 872| $9,865 
Military area 1, Mar. 
25-June 6 ‘ 114/26, 385) 97, 691) 33, 639,64, 052 723 9,171 
OO ae 2 64 224 83 141 0 0 
California..._...- 78/|21, 564) 81, 084| 27, 475)53, 609 633 8, 532 
re: 10} 1,161} 3,706} 1,409) 2,297 14 81 
Washington...._. 24| 3, 506) 12,677) 4,672) 8,005 76 558 
Military area 2, July 
@-Blle, F422. cade. 9| 2,387; 8,940; 2,951) 5,989 149 694 


























1 Applicable to Japanese only. 

? Represents numbers of cases and persons removed; exclude “‘advanced”’ 
and ‘‘delayed”’ evacuees whose controlled removal was effectuated through 
WCCA service offices. 


3 Provided from we: allocation to Federal Security Agency, subject to 
reimbursement by WC 


‘Applicable only to “Ghat part of area represented by eastern half of 
California. 


removal of the Japanese from military area 1, 
within which the great majority of such persons 
resided, was initiated toward the close of March 
and was completed early in June. The first exctu- 
sion orders applicable to Japanese living in the 
eastern half of California were issued early in July, 
and removal operations were completed early in 
August. 
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Table 7.—Evacuation under Army orders: Summary of 
controlled removal of Japanese from West Coast and 
Alaska, by military area and type of removal, March 
25—-August 31, 1942 
































Cases and persons registered 
and removed © 
ases 
;~ | Amount 
Military area and type —_— | of 
of removal acsiet-| assist- 
ance ! 
Cases l o ance 

iti- 

Total | Aliens sens 
OR 29, 495) 108, 412) 37,096) 71,316) 2 1,113) 2 $14, 018 
Military area 1__.-........- 27, 003) 99, 225) 34,076) 65,149} 2927) 212,823 
Advanced removal___... 235 910 252 658 70 1, 664 
Exclusion orders 1-99...) 26,385) 97,691) 33,639) 64, 052 723 9, 171 
Delayed removal. ._-..--. 383 624 185 439 134 1, 988 
Military area 23___....._... 2,433) 9,050) 2,993) 6,057 186 1, 195 
Exclusion orders 100-108_| 2,387) 8,940) 2,951| 5,989 149 694 

Advanced and delayed 

aad dictate 46 110 42 68 37 501 
CN ic ita caeractnensaieae sain 59 137 27 110 0 0 























1 See table 3, footnote 2. 

1In addition, 40 cases received assistance amounting to $552 for prepara- 
tion for controlied removal from military area 1. 
, 3 ce only to that part of area represented by eastern half of Cali- 
ornia. 


WCCA civil control stations, through which 
practically all controlled removals were imple- 
mented, were operated only long enough to 
complete the removal process, generally for about 
6 days. In staffing such offices, the Bureau of 
Employment Security provided clerical staff and 
designated an office manager who was responsible 
for coordinating the operations performed by civil 
agencies and for administrative management of 
the stations. The Bureau of Public Assistance, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Reserve Bank, and the 
Provost Marshal of the Army provided repre- 
sentatives who were responsible for the perform- 
ance of their respective functions in the control 
stations. 

Summary data on the operations of the public 
assistance staff in the 123 civil control stations 
completing the controlled removals from military 
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area 1 during the period March 25—June 6 and from 
that part of military area 2 represented by the 
eastern half of California during the period July 
4—August 7 are shown in table 6. 

The public assistance staff in WCCA civil con- 
trol stations was recruited by State and local 
assistance agencies, with members of the regional 
staff of the Bureau of Public Assistance performing 
supervisory, planning, and liaison functions. 

Practically all the costs of assistance provided 
by the Federal Security Agency under civil control 
station operations, as well as administrative costs 
incurred through Agency participation in such 
operations, are reimbursable by the WCCA. 


Summary Data on Controlled Removal of 
Japanese and Assistance Provided Under 
WCCA Operations 


During the period in which removal operations 
were in progress in Arizona, California, Oregon, 
and Washington, persons of Japanese ancestry 
were likewise removed from Alaska. Data on 
removal operations in Alaska are shown in table 7, 
which summarizes the controlled removal of 
Japanese in that area and on the West Coast. 

Summary data on assistance operations in 
WCCA service offices and civil control stations are 
presented in table 8. 


Table 8.—Evacuation under Army orders: Summary of 
assistance provided by public assistance staff under 
operations of Wartime Civil Control Administration, 
by type of evacuation, March 18August 31, 1942 





Cases Amount 
of assist- 














Type of evacuation receiving 

assistance ance! 
| a | 1, 310 $26, 471 
Voluntary evacuation ?__. ; mare -soee--| 157 11, 901 
ere ae 1, 153 14, 570 

| 

I i cca ra lliclngw ipsa ata dann | 281 4, 705 
Civil control stations_-____... a neeenl 872 9, 865 





1 See table 3, footnote 2. 
? Facilitated through WCCA service offices only. 
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Statistics for the United States 


In August, public assistance and earnings under 
the Federal work programs in the continental 
United States amounted to $110 million, 8.6 per- 
cent less than in July 1942 and 32 percent below 
August 1941 expenditures. The August 1942 
total was the smallest since October 1933 and 
represents a drop of 64.4 percent from the largest 
monthly total of $308 million, reached in January 
1934 during peak employment under the Civil 
Works Program, and 63.9 percent from the next 
largest total of $304 million in December 1938. 

All three of the special types of public assistance 
changed less than 1 percent from the previous 
month in either recipients or payments; payments 
for each program and recipients of aid to the blind 
increased, but recipients of old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children declined. The decrease 
in recipients of aid to dependent children repre- 
sented the fifth consecutive monthly decline. 


General assistance cases declined 2.8 percent and 
payments 2.5 percent. Persons employed on 
projects of the Work Projects Administration were 
fewer by 15 percent, and total earnings dropped 
25 percent. 

The special types of public assistance accounted 
for 60 percent of total expenditures for the month, 
general assistance for 12 percent, and the WPA 
program for 28 percent. 

In States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board in both months, the number of 
recipients of old-age assistance in August 1942 
was larger than in August 1941 in 27 States; the 
number receiving aid to the blind, in 23 States; 
and the number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children, in only 12 States. Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Nevada were the only States 
reporting a larger number of cases receiving 
general assistance. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-August 1942 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United St 





















































ates 
by month, August 194l-August 1942} 7 
{In thousands] 
Assistance to recipients Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs 
Special types of public —— National Youth 
mh Subsistence eee : 
Year and month Total eametance payments ieichiel Administration $ . Other Federa 
-———— General | “certined | Civilian | —_____} Work | agency 
| ate » > set: PB ojects 
| assist- | by the Farm tere i 
Old-age Aid o Aid to ance 2 Security Yation | student Out-of- Adaie- Hnanced 
assist. | depend- the Adminis- Corps 4 work school {istration *| from emer- 
| assist ent blind ‘eetten 3 ° : work gency funds? 
| ance | children ratic | Program | rogram J 
1941 art: 
August -.....- $161, 142 $45,694 | $12,575 $1, 905 $19, 645 $442 | $11,430 | $1 | $7, 507 $61, 156 $787 
September--_- --- 158, 766 46.190 | 12, 565 1,910 18, 503 318 | 10, 665 150 | 7, 384 60, 439 642 
October___-_---- 161, 387 46,863 | 12,701 1, 949 18, 570 372 | 9, 616 | 1,731 | 7,115 61, 976 494 
November--- 160, 420 47, 236 12, 842 1, 969 18, 440 509 | 9, 572 2, 364 | 7, 419 59, 746 | 323 
December - - -- - - 169, 890 47, 523 13, 111 1, 993 19, 477 748 8, 448 2, 290 | 6, 849 68, 971 | 480 
1942 | 
January -_____- 162,106 | 47,931 13, 310 2,029 20, 141 1, 404 7, 6846 1,842 5, 747 61, 763 253 
February 157,488 | 48,522 13, 553 2,017 19, 225 1, 663 7, 135 | 1,675 5, 656 57, 807 235 
arch__. 159, 470 48, 283 13, 639 2, 029 18, 820 1,383 | 6, 332 | 1, 670 5, 407 61, 736 121 
April_.___- 150, 349 48, 458 13, 591 2, 037 17, 182 | 907 | 5,071 | 1, 637 | 5, 101 56, 306 59 
Na ee Pes 141, 426 48, 903 13, 451 2, 038 15, 394 | 496 | 4, 262 | i, 555 | 4, 787 50, 506 34 
June__. 135, 011 49, 128 13, 321 2, 054 14, 149 | 418 | #3, 167 | 956 | 4,929 | 46,861 8 
aaa 5 120, 016 49,578 | 13,219 | 2, 055 13,055 | (*) (°) 0 | (%) 41,517 | (°) 
August -_- 109, 679 50, 031 | 13, 330 2, 070 13,310 | (*) | (°) 0 | (°) 30, 938 | (*) 
} | | 





1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 
February 1941, p. 66; for January 1934-July 1941, see the Bulletin, February 
1942, pp. 26-27. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, 
pp. 50-52; see also footnotes 4, 6, and 7. 

2 Effective July 1, 1942, the term “general relief’ has been changed to gen- 
eral assistance,** but coverage of program has not been changed. 

3 Data from the FSA. 

4 Data from the CCC. Beginning July 1941, earnings of persons enrolled 
estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of persons 
enrolled by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than Indians 
and $60.50 for Indians. 

5 Data from the NYA. 


‘Data from the WPA. Beginning July 1942, represents expenditures 
(approved vouchers) for labor during month. 

’ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning October 1941, 
represents earnings on projects financed from PWA funds only; data not 
available for other Federal agency projects financed under Emergency Relief 
Appropriation acts, but latest available reports showed total monthly earn- 
ings of approximately $100,000. 

’ Excludes earnings of Indian enrollees for which data are not available; 
latest available reports showed total monthly earnings of approximately 
$363,000. 

* For changes in series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 


Table" 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, August 1941-August 1942! 


{In thousands] 























Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
a a 4 Cases for | National Youth | 
Special types of public assistance | which sub- | Administration § | Other Fed 
Year and month ee ees —__________—__—__| Cases re- | sistence pay-| Oiviian RA ASE Work ond aaaan 
: celving | ments were | Conser- | | Projects wro,ects fi- 
| Aid to dependent general certified by en | out-of ; oo | pecees 
Old-age | children , | assist- the Farm vation | Student ut-of- | Adminis-| nanced from 
ate Aid to oh “ Corps 4 : school tration ® | emergency 
Assist- FEN SE —-| the blind ance 2 Security work esis | { is? 
ance | ] ‘ eeeaaacai Administra- | program | | Work a" 
| | Families | Children | tion 3 program 
= — = ‘dita 
1941 } j | 
August ___- 2,195 | 386 931 74 859 18 | 171 (8) 315} = 1,015 | 6 
September-----..-------- 2, 205 | 384 926 75 818 11 | 159 34 308 | 1,007 | 5 
October ___-- 2,214 | 385 928 76 796 13 | 144 273 | 288} 1,009 | 4 
November-__...--..------ 2, 224 385 928 77 782 | 16 | 143 341 303 | 1.027 | 2 
December - -- ts 2, 234 | 390 941 77 798 | 26 | 126 333 | 283 1, 023 2 
| | | 
1942 
SS Ee 2, 240 | 396 953 07 | 836 42 | 115 | 306 234 995 | 2 
ID icin nee cine a nie 2, 241 399 960 78 817 46 107 | 256 231 | 998 | 2 
ee as 2, 245 401 965 78 785 | 38 95 | 247 22) | 933 | 1 
"ees =. aR 2, 245 | 401 | 963 78 723 | 24 | 76 | 237 205 837 | (8) 
ae |} 2,248 399 | 958 79 657 | 14 | 64 | 215 | 181 759 (8) 
June-__..-.- 2, 250 395 949 79 607 | 12 | 947 135 184 671 (*) 
a ; Ses .-| 2,249 | 390 | 937 7 566 | (10) } (10) 0 (10) 505 (3°) 
ES RS I ae 2, 248 | 385 928 79 550 | (1°) (19) 0 (19) 428 | (10) 
} | | | 














1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 
February 1941. p. 68; for January 1934-July 1941, see the Bulletin, February 
1942, pp. 28-29. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, 
pp. 50-52; see alse footnotes 5 and 7. 

2 Effective July 1, 1942, the term "general relief** has been changed to "gen- 
eral assistance,* but coverage of program has not been changed. 

3 Data from the FSA. 

Data from the CCC. 

5 Data fromthe NYA. Beginning July 1941, number employed on out- 
of-school work program based on an average of weekly employment counts 
during month. 
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6 Data from the WPA. 

7 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning October 1941, 
represents employment on projects financed from PWA funds only; data not 
available for other Federal agency projects financed under Emergency Relief 
Appropriation acts, but latest availabie reports showed total monthly 
employment of approximately 1,000. 

* Less than 500 persons. 

* Excludes Indian enrollees for which data are not available; latest available 
reports showed total monthly employment of approximately 6,000. 

10 For changes in series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 
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| 
tes Table 3.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved i 
r by the Social Security Board, by month, August 1941-August 1942! 
— Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 
4 
Year and month on Aid to dependent children ashen on Aid to re 
— -age the -age 
assistance blind Total assistance dependent blind 
4 Families Children 
dera 
. <7 eapee ie 
’ 1941 
” Ea eee 2, 198, 060 374, 473 905, 691 50, 208 $59, 247, 233 $45, 763, 237 $12, 299, 742 $1, 184, 254 
a. i? September... 2, 208, 127 372, 366 901, 151 50, 412 59, 748, 353 46, 258, 788 12, 295, 936 1, 193, 629 
as EE cinibachnesens 2, 217, 351 380, 895 919, 682 51, 791 60, 769, 958 46, 932, 298 12, 606, 360 1, 231, 300 
SESE 2, 227, 616 381, 191 919, 944 52, 187 61, 311, 517 47, 305, 062 12, 759, 465 1, 246, 990 
—e December ica 2, 237, 842 387, 160 , 983 52, 616 61, 924, 352 47, 592, 299 13, 068, 695 1, 263, 358 
$787 1942 
642 ' January ‘ 2, 243, 339 393, 109 947, 970 53, 095 62, 550, 649 48, 001, 120 13, 271, 190 1, 278, 339 
404 aa 2, 244, 703 396, 417 954, 865 53, 455 63, 396, 366 48, 592, 406 13, 511, 395 1, 292, 565 
323 March 2, 248, 637 398, 533 959, 196 53, 764 63, 252, 291 48, 353, 231 13, 597, 643 1, 301, 417 
480) ' April... 2, 248, 480 397, 724 956, 922 53, 914 63, 387, 765 48, 528, 225 13, 549, 280 1, 310, 260 
Sere 2, 250, 988 395, 742 952, 038 54, 129 63, 691, 48, 973, 118 13, 405, 449 1, 313, 377 
253 ee 2, 253, 308 392, 182 043, 080 54, 378 63, 799, 817 49, 197, 634 13, 276, 979 1, 325, 204 
a3 nthe dhbadtahtancndaed 2, 252, 097 386, 930, 621 54, 480 64, 155, 411 49, 648, 127 13, 173, 249 1, 334, 035 
121 eee one 2, 250, 892 383, 459 921, 421 54, 601 64, 727, 515 50, 102, 706 13, 283, 744 1, 341, 065 
59 
. | ! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
van Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general assistance: Index of payments to recipients in the con- 
aul tinental United States, January 1933-August 1942 
¢ 
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Table 4.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of stamps issued in the 
continental United States, by month, August 1941l- 
August 1942! 











Number Number of participants3 Value of 
Year and month of areas |— food stamps 
included 2 Cases Persons issued 
1941 
A ee or 388 1, 152, 431 3, 706, 800 $9, 782, 709 
September .--...-.._---- 389 1, 122, 628 3, 598, 200 9, 645, 306 
aa 390 | 1,083,306 | 3, 447,700 9, 078, 800 
November --_---_- 390 1, 061, 094 3, 331, 300 8, 803, 766 
2s 398 1, 044, 201 3, 459, 400 9, 395, 102 
1942 
SS aes 399 1, 095, 636 3, 528, 100 9, 428, 392 
Saas 1, 307 1, 115, 946 3, 589, 600 9, 605, 399 
_ ae 1, 388 1, 092, 103 3, 584, 000 9, 783, 140 
| SES 1, 458 1, 043, 931 3, 322, 700 9, 246, 138 
| CEE aes as 1, 481 986, 17. 3, 094, 000 8, 718, 110 
aE ae 1, 528 925, 010 2, 854, 100 8, 133, 159 
| SEP 1, 533 851, 471 2, 599, 700 7, 674, 472 
SS Aa 1, 559 837, 009 2, 474, 400 7, 269, 061 

















1 Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 
program of the Agricultural Marketing Administration and value of such 
commodities. 

? Through January 1942, an area represents a city, county, or group of 
counties; beginning with February 1942, an area represents a county or city. 

3 Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsist- 
ence payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general 
assistance; persons certified as in need of assistance and employed on or await- 
ing assignment to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shaw- 
nee, Okla.) some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 
who have been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

4 Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration. 


Chart 3.—Special types of public assistance and general 
assistance: Payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1936-August 1942 
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Table 5.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases in the continental United States, by State, 
August 1942! 





| 





















































Percentage change from— 
Number Average 
of cases pn pay- July 1942in— |August 1941 in— 
State | receiv- | ments to | ment |- 

ing assist-| Gases per Num- |Amount | Num- |Amount 
ance case | ber of | of pay- | ber of | of pay- 
cases ments | cases | ments 
Total ?_) 550,000 |$13,310,000 | $24.19} —28/ -—2.5 | —36.0 —32.3 
Ala_-- 2, 403 23, 257 9.68) +20) +25] +22 +10,2 
Ariz. __- 2, 622 52,239 | 19.92 —.5 | —.5| -8.1 +3.2 
Ark?___ 3, 891 24, 577 6.32) 42.7) +2.1] +191 +63.8 
Calif 22, 740 539,852 | 23.74] —7.5 —8.7 | —46.1 —48,3 
Colo ¢ 7, 301 133,564 | 18.29) -—5.9| -6.0| —14.5 +.9 
Conn... 4, 720 128,764 | 27.28) —3.4 —3.6 | —39.2 —37.2 
Del__. 484 9,523 | 19.68 | —3.4 —4.6 | —40.1 —40,2 
D. O.. 1,472 37,108 | 25.21} —4.4 -1.9 | —33.8 —31.9 
Fla... 6, 698 48, 323 7.21 +.8 —.5 | —20.9 —2.7 
Gs... 4, 739 7,070 7.82} -—1.3]} +1.0| —18.9 —3.8 
Idaho § 1, 069 16,438 | 15.38 | —1.5 —1.3 | —24.2 —13.8 
ee 68, 287 | 1, 797,837 | 26.33 = .6 +2.8 | —38.6 —25.4 
Ind.4__. 13, 725 199,605 | 14.54) —4.6 —7.2| —42.2 ~35.4 
Iowa_...-| 11, 969 182,807 | 15.27] —1.9 +1.7 | —32.4 —30.5 
Kans.._.| 7,398 131,818 | 17.82) —5.4 —4.6 | —36.9 —26.9 
eal ¢ 3,300 6 34, 000 | Be 
La.’ __. 778 | 20,071 | 25.80) +43] +41] -93.6| 807 
Maine 3, 713 84, 234 22. 69 —6.1 —5.8 | —36.9 —30.8 
Md 5, 842 128, 346 21. 97 —1.5 —1.3 | —17.5 —12.6 
Mass. - 25, 836 | 633,802 | 24.54) —1.8 —7.6 | —29.8 —2B.8 
Mich. - 23,361 | 530,438 | 22.71) -3.7/) -6.7]| —24.4 —17.6 
Minn 13,545 | 268, 762 19.84 —4.1|) —5.1 | —36.8 —$7,8 
Miss.__- 633} 3,029] 4.79/ +109) +1.6| -—96| +233 
Mo. 12, 869 188,882} 14.68} -—1.0} +1.0| —20.7 —7.1 
Mont 1,776 | 29,007} 16.33} -63| -65]—325| —239 
Nebr 3,704; 44,790] 1209) -—6.4/ -4.0] —32.4 —24.8 
Nev... 481 | 5,775 | 12.01 | +13.2 —3.0 | +1.9 —14.0 
N. H.. 2,637 | 61,682] 23.39] -1.3 +.5 | —34.1 —2B.0 
N. J.4 15,368 | 351,468 | 22.87] -—2.1| -—3.7| —38.3 —36.2 
N. Mex.? 1,146| 11,493] 10.03} -—3.3} +10] —28.8 +13.0 
N.Y. -/$134, 481 | 5, 119, 808 38.07 | —3.8| —1.7] —30.2 —20.5 
N.C 3,590 | 25,725) 7.17| —20| —7.9] —13.2 —8.4 
N. Dak 1, 427 21,547 | 15.10) —18.7| —14.2| —24.8 —18.7 
Ohio 28,985 | 545,433 | 18.82 0) —2.6) —36.1 —30.4 
Okla | 7,544) 37,700) (* (%) 10 4.98.3 (%) +1.4 
Oreg |} 3,571] 81,528] 22.83] -6.5| —2.7] —38.0 —18.8 
Pa_......| 46,715 | 916,636 | 19.62 +.1| 1.8] —56.0 —57.9 
R. [1 3,387 | 117,034 | 34.55| —5.6]) -—8.6| ('%) —10.4 
8.C 2,349| 20,551, 8.75] +3.4| +3.1/ —.9| 445 
8. Dak.-| 1,816 25,991 | 14.31 | —18.7} —15.0 | —30.0 -B.1 

Tenn____| #2,000| * 15,000 | ro 
Tex | 6, 287 | 60,864 | 9.68) +9.0 +.6 | —20.7 —2.5 
Utah... -| 2,558 | 70,664 | 27.62| —4.0 —3.2 | —46.8 —45.2 
.; |} 1,144] 2,416} 20.47) —1.7 —1.8 | —18.0 —3.9 
we... 4, 168 | 44,183 | 10.60; -—3.8| -—1.9| —18.9 —13.8 
Wash....| 5, 201 | 128,671 | 24.74] —5.9) —6.3 | —34.0 | —4 
W.Va_..| 11,624! 130,246] 11.20] —1.0| +1.1] -—1.9| 405 
Wis }- 13,551 | 286,172) 21.12) —7.3) —14.5 | —35.8| 327 
Wyo | 643 11,840] 18.41] -60| -—4.8|-195| -91 





! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Effective July 1, 1942, the term “‘general relief’ has been changed to “general 
assistance,”” but coverage of program has not been changed. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an 
estimated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been ex- 
cluded, and data on cases aided in Oklahoma estimated to exclude duplica- 
tion. 

3 State program only; oxcludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

$ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Represents assistance to employables in New Orleans and a small amount 
in scattered parishes; State-wide program discontinued as of June 30, 1942. 

‘Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

* Represents 3,255 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 4,289 cases aided by county commissioners; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change 
in number of cases cannot be computed. 

1 July report incomplete for some counties. 

1 Partly estimated. 

12 Comparable data not available. 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1942! 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, August 1942! 















































| Percentage change from— 
| 
Aver- 

Amount age July 1942in— | August 1941 in— 

: Number} of pay- pay- | 

State | of recip-| ments to | ment . we 
ients | recipients | per re-| Num- um- 
cipient| ber of — ber of Amount 
: pay- ini. | Of pay- 
recipi- | ments | "!Pi-| ments 
ents ents 

Total? _|2, 250, 892/850, 102, 706) $22.26} -0.1; +09) +24) 49.5 
ae 21, 903 215,480} 9.84) +1.1 +1.9) +8.1) +165 
Alaska. - -- 1, 563 46.181) 29. 55 +.1 +.4 —.4 +1.0 
9, 548 330, 627) 34. 63 +.2 +.6) +64) +410.0 
eee 25, 151 216, 344) 8. 60 —.8 +29) —27 +9. 5 
it... 156, 602} 5,710, 169) 36. 46 9 a - =e 
Gae...... 3 42, 516) 3 1,575, 699] 37.06 —.4) +118 «a eS 
Conn. - --- 17, 460 516, 398) 29. 58 —.4 (4) —.8 +.4 
ee 2, 265 29,370} 12.97] —1.7 —1.4, —8.7 +.8 
ae 3, 515 93,054) 26.47) —1.4 —1.1; +.2 +2.8 
7a...--- 43, 549 622, 182) 14. 29 +.4 +.6) +14.8) +4247 

| 
a 67, 845 605, 306} 8.92) +1.0 +1.4) +20.4) +37.7 
Hawaii __. 1, 655 25, 343} 15.31) —1.2 +6.3} —10.0 +8.4 
Idaho-._-- 9, 825 241,724) 24. 60 —.6 +3.3) +3.2) +11.7 
eee 150,710} 4,062,688) 26. 96 +.1 +1.1) +17) +163 
a 70, 281} 1,409,312} 20.05 —.2 +.6) +3.2) +11.4 
lowa..._-- 56, 209) 1, 217,477| 21.63} —.2 +, 1) —1.4) +1.7 
Kans... .- 31,039) 702,141] 22.62 —.1 +.9) +65.4) +187 
. sae 55,379} 561,089) 10.13) —1.3) (8 —5.8 +6.6 
Se 35, 858 479,770} 13.38) +.3 +.4) +.6 +2.1 
Maine....| 16,014 342, 162| 21. 37 +.3 +.7| +18.1) +20.7 

| 
| 16,098} 311,160) 19. 331 —1.5 —.8} -91) 23 
Mass. .... 86, 192) 2,876,303) 33.37) (4) +.5) —12) +141 
Mich..... 91,439} 1,831,191) 20.03) —.5 +.3} +.1) +152 
Minn... _- 62,928} 1,411,015] 2242) —.1/ +.3) -.6| +36 
Miss. _..-. 26,782} 241,918) 9.03 +. 4) +.4 —.3 +2.3 
ee 114,482) 1,549,975) 13. 54) —.4 +. 1.1 +4.9 
Mont....- 12, 439 284, 436) 22. 87 —.2 +.5 —.6| +10.3 
Nebr......| 29,285] 547,280] 18.69) -—.4) —.3) +.3] +88 
, 2. 192 67, 687) 30. 88 -—.3} (@ | —49) +6. 7 
a eee 7, 275 166, 447) 22.88 —.1 +.3) +2 9 +7.4 
* See 29, 617 674, 293) 22 83 —.3) +.1 —4.5 +1.4 
N. Mex 5, 169 85, 360) 16.51 +. 5 +1.9} +7.8} +60 
N. Y. 117,910] 3, 244,125) 27. 51 —.44 -13) —3.2) +5.8 
N.C. --.| 89.270] 406,124) 10.34) -—.2} —.2) 426) +46 
N. Dak... 9, 491 177, #40} 18.74 —. 6} —.2 +. 9) +6.6 
Ohio .| 139,240) 3,375,407) 24. 24 —.1} +.4)  +.5) +4.0 
Okla 77,970} 1,601,219} 20. 44 +. 2) +.3) 41.2) +15.3 
Oreg 21, 550 512,142) 23.77} —.3| + +.6) +10.5 
ee 96,956} 2,362,316) 24.36, () | +60) —6.0) +1.9 
R.I 7,471 179, 395) 24.01) +.6) +1.5) +5.1) +421.9 
8 C......] 21,320) 221,532] 10.39) +.3 —1.3) +17.7) +469 
8 Dak . 14, 691 283, 206) 19. 28 —.2 -.1) 1.7 +.4 
Tenn... 40, 489 500, 823} 12. 37} +. 5] +.3 $1.3} +23.2 
, SSeS 176,911} 3,552,680} 20. 08) +. 8} +1.9| +19.7| +29.2 
Utah.. 14,513} 391, 998) 27. 01) —.3 -.3 +. 1) +.9 
. ne 5, 500| 97,559) 17.74] —.8| -.7| —43) —.1 
ee 19,602} 202,963) 10.35) —.5] —.2) —2.9) —.1 
Wash ..._| 64,214) 2,157,734) 33.60} —.3| —.3 +469) +9.9 
W. Va....| 23,806) 420, 929) 17.6 +. 8} +.9) +185} +35.9 
|. le 53,575) 1,275,771) 23.81) —. 3} —.1) —1.2 +3.3 
Wyo..._.. 3, 510) 87, 362) 2 2 —. 2) —.3 —.7 +3.1 

















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52 

? All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

+ Includes $117,804 incurred for payments to 3,110 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of ace 

‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

No change. 
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Percentage change from— 
Aver- 
Num- | Amount age July 1942in— | August 1941 in— 
State ber of | of pay- pay- 
recipi- — to | ment N N 
ents | recipients | per re- um- um- 
cipient | ber of my ber of ‘oumet 
recipi- ah recipi- A. 
ents ents on 
Total. ..| 78,956 |$2,071,648 | $26.24 | +0.3 +0.8} +6.1 +8.7 
Total, 44 
States ?._| 54,601 | 1,341,065 | 24.56 +.2 +.5| +8.7 +13.2 
in... 651 6,790 | 10.43 +.3 +3.1 5 +19.6 
yas 426 14,123 | 33.15 | +2.7 +11) +5.4 +13.7 
Ark 1, 180 11,700 | 9.92 —.3 +2.7| +18 +11.9 
Calif.3 7,111 333,300 | 46.87 —.5 —.5| —23 —1.8 
Colo. .... 638 21,507 | 33.71 (4) +.4| +49 +10. 1 
Conn.3__. 210 6,672 | 31.77 | —5.0 -—4.1] —87 +.6 
tae 297 10,111 | 34.04 —.7 +.3 | +25.3 +39. 3 
Fla? 2, 733 41,594 | 15.22 —.2 —.1| +5.4 +14.7 
a Fo 24,504} 11.67] +1.6 +2.0 | +29.5 +38. 5 
Hawaii 76 1,339 | 17.62] (5) (8) (5) ® 
Idaho... 274 6,942 | 25.34 (4) +3.6 | —2.8 +8.8 
es 7, 280 225,878 | $1.03 | +1.6 +2.7| (® +.7 
Ind 2, 367 56,464 | 23.85 +.6 +6.0 +.7 +14.7 
Iowa 1, 538 42,463 | 27.61 —.2 —2.0 —.1 +14.6 
Kans 1,331 32,332 | 24.29 —.4 +14] —4.5 +8.7 
La 1, 357 23,078 | 17.01 +.6 +.3| +8.9 +9.9 
Maine 1, 060 24,129 | 22.7 —1.4 -1.3}] —21 —1.7 
Md 601 13,756 | 22.89] —1.8 +.2| —8.5 —3.6 
Mass__. 1, 106 27,546 | 24.91 —.5 -—.1} -—68 —2.3 
fich__. 1,390 36,788 | 26.47 +.3 +11] +7.8 +18.4 
Minn 1,039 28,786 | 27.71 +.5 +1.2| +5.6 +8.8 
Miss 1, 365 14,546 | 10.66 +.1 +.2 | +21.9 +44.5 
Mo 7 $3,100 7 86,100 oes 3» «aun indica ean 
Mont 326 8,080 | 24.79 (4) +.2 | +16.0 +28.4 
Nebr.3 723 15,737 | 21.77 (4) (8) —1.2 +2, 2 
Nev 26 941 | 36.19 (8) (5) (5) () 
N.H | 332 | 7,756 | 23.36 +.6 —1.5 +.9 +19 
N.J 709 7,511 | 24.70] —1.1 —.7| —4.4 —1.8 
N. Mex. | — 238 | 4,648 | 19.53 | +1.3 +3.3| +9.2 +16.8 
N.Y | 2,776| 79,4384] 28.61] +41.1 -.3| —32 +4.7 
Cc 2, 241 34,069} 15.20] (*‘) +.2| +94 +10.9 
N. Dak 132 3,512 | 26.61 —.8| +228] —29 +22.3 
Ohio 3, 902 82,547 | 21.16 —.6 —.3| —21 +3.1 
Okla 2, 193 51,070 | 23.29 (°) +.6| +12 +34.5 
Oreg 4 13,008 | 28.72} —1.3 +.9| —4.0 +7.4 
Pa 18, 949 417,664 | 29.94 +.2 +.6} +1.0 +.8 
R.I ,178 | 22.93 (8) (8) (8) (5 
s8.C 828 8,519 | 10.29 +.6 +.6| +3.4 +5.6 
8. Dak 257 3,927 | 15.28] +1.2} +12] —27 —9.5 
Tenn 1, 664 20,844 | 1253) +.1 | +4] +16) +132 
Tex 3,440 | 79,104) 23.00; +47| 448] @® (®) 
Utah 165 4,637 | 28.10! +1.2 —1.4| —83 —2.8 
Vt 160 | 3,504 | 22.46) +.6 +.8 —.6 +2.4 
, ; ae | 1,078} 13,961) 1295) —.3 +.2| +2.0 +4.5 
Wash | 966 34,706 | 35.93 | —.9 —.4| —9.0 —6.3 
W. Va 1,040 23,532 | 22.63} +.7 +.5 | +15.9 +36.4 
Wis.. 1,899 46,439 24.45) —.5 -—.5| —3.9 —.6 
Wyo 132 3,692 | 27.97 —2.2 —2.2| —7.7 —3.2 














1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. Delaware and 
Alaska do not have programs for aid to the blind. 

? Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. In 
addition, Federal funds were available for Kentucky but no payments were 
made under approved plan for August. 

3 Includes program administered under State law without Federal partici- 
pation. 

4 No change. 

5 Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Estimated. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* No program for aid to the blind for August 1941. 
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Table 8.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1942! 











































































































| Number of recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 
Amount | Average July 1942 in— | August 1941 in— 
State of pay- | payment 
Families | Children| recipients | tern | 
ami K i “ia, recipients | family |Number of eee Amount ‘Number of mises Amount 
| | | Families | Children bayments Families | | Children |P®¥ments 
| 
|S star a a | 387,176 | 930,227 |$13, 364, 498 | $34. 52 —0.9 | —1.0 +0.8 | —0.1 | —0.5 | +5.9 
| 383,459 | 921,421 | 13, 283, 744 | 34. 64 | ~-@1 <=—-16 +.8| 424| 417] 489 
| §, 595 15, 983 92, 774 16. 58 +.4 | +.6 +3.9 —3.8 —4.8 +13.8 
| 47 134 2,319 49.34 —2.1 | =, —1.1 (3) (3) () 
2, 188 5, 894 74, 455 34. 03 —21) -1.8 —1.9 —11.5 —11.2 8.6 
| 6, 153 16, 097 89, 304 14. 51 -1.7|) -13 —.2 —4.2 —2.4 | +3.6 
| 12) 423 29, 786 677, 713 54. 55 —4.4| 4.2 +.8 —19.9|} 19.5 | 8.8 
| 5, 588 13, 799 173, 148 30. 99 -19| 21 —1.6 —11.1} 10.6 -8.7 
Semncstiont...........- - soe ua. are 58. 90 +5.4| 44.7 +6.8 | 4+57.0 | 4+77.1 | 441001 
é 14, 34. 43 —20}); —1.7 —1.1 —27.7 —2.0 —%. 
District of Columbia ----_- 1, 062 3, 250 40, 038 37.70 —6.8 —2.0 —4.0 +4.2 +7.8 ry 
NE eco | §, 301 12, 628 134, 077 25. 29 4.8) -3.2 —2.0 +23. 2 | +17.4 437.3 
| 
ES lee ee | 4,693 | 11,439 106, 342 22. 66 —.6 | ~~ andi +.7 =, § 44.4 
Hawaii_____- | 77| 2,4 32,135] 41.36, -59| -6.4 —42| -31.7| -336| -213 
ss --| 2,704 7, 212 94, 048 33. 66 —3.5| -3.2 —.9 —9.6| 7.6 (8) 
a Sy ee - 22, 610 51, 381 738, 348 32. 66 +.4 | +.4 +.4 | 4+4197.8 | 44201.2 | 443171 
RRS 14, 293 ; 444, 821 31. 12 -20) -18 —1.6 —10.9 —9.8 —6.1 
Towa. ____- 3,119 6, 948 60, 309 19. $4 —.6 | --.6 +.6 —8.9 —9.4 8.8 
ea 6, 496 15, 811 226, 489 34. 87 -19| -14] +.3 —.6 +1.8 +17.6 
Kentucky ---_--__-_-- T 450 71,510 7 15,7 | asad 
a irae 14, 611 37, 312 390, 662 26. 74 —1.8 | —2.1 | —1.6 —4.7 —4.1 | =, 
a ; 4, 990 75, 472 42. 30 —1.3 —.4 +.1 +7.6| +151] +4150 
as 4,995 | 13,819 162, 610 32. 55 —3.7 —3.7 —3.2| -194| 18.6 | —l49 
Massachusetts... _.._______- 11,588 | 28,382 645, 154 55. 67 —1.6 —1.4 —19} -69] 7.2 —6.9 
Michigan ___- | 19,987 | 45, 264 866, 254 43. 34 —1.6 —36| -20]} -64| —103) all 
Minnesota -- - --- -- ---- | 8, 581 20,7 299, 434 34. 90 —1.8 -16)/ -17) -7.6 —5.5 | —5.4 
Mississippi-_----- - - - -- 2, 570 6, 580 51, 788 20. 15 +1.1 +.9 } +1.0) +345 | +31.0 +30.9 
Missouri... ...._____- 13, 976 32, 105 424, 627 30. 38 —.6 —.4| —.3 | —1.6 | —22| +387 
Montana.__.....__. __-- : | 2,479 6, 153 77, 355 31. 20 —2.1 —20}; -218] —86) —47) = 
Nebraska ?_....... | 5,163] 11,598 146, 2! 28. 33 —2.3 =| ~<£61 =451) <8) -8.0 
{Sas naan | 101 214 6 24.02 —2.9 —3.6 | —3.8 —12.2|) 99.2 | —11.0 
New Hampshire_----- 843 2, 116 41, 247 48. 93 | —1.2 —1.2] +1.6 |) +28.9 +30.0 | 44.5 
New Jersey--_------ | 7,750 17, 683 246, 621 31. 82 | —2.1 —2.0 | —2.4 —21.8 —21.4 —21.3 
New Mexico. .....-----. | 2,419 7, 088 69, 745 28. 83 | (*) —.2| +2.2 +19.6 | +23.9 +32.9 
ee 26,951 | 53,825 | 1,348, 948 50. 05 | 91 =-9 | —L1] =—6| —i1| sae 
North Carolina_..._........--- 9, 659 22, 597 165, 052 17.09 —1.3 | —1.2 | —1.6 —1.8 | —-3.5) 
Ee a -<--5 S00 6, 72! 77, 759 32.33 | —2.2 | —1.7| 12 —2.3 | ie +1.6 
Sas % | 11,262] 29,751 435, 325 38. 65 —.5 | —.2} +4) -44| -57| 64 
“ae | 19, 252 44, 690 428, 758 22. 27 | —.6 | —.4 | —.1| —3.3 —2.3|; +269 
Dt 1, 895 | 4, 513 89, 644 47.31 —24| =—19 -9| =—<661 <2.61 +41 
Pennsylvania ---_-.---- 45,251 | 113,348 | 2,022,324 44. 69 | —1.8 —2.0 +8.8 | —25.2 —25.1 | —10.2 
Rhode Island _-_-_-____-. | 1,255 3, 428 | 65, 828 52. 45 | +.9 —.3 | -—.3| -26| —6.3| +120 
} | | | 
South Carolina... .._. 3,996 | 11,583 | 62,690| 15.69 ~¢| —8] <e0) 409) ae) ae 
South Dakota__--- : 1, 860 4, 380 | 3, 776 28.91 | —.6 +.1 | 1| +13.6 +14.9} +4107 
Tennessee.--.. 13,915 | 34,936 | 269,060 19. 34 | —.7 | —.4| —.2| —23 —1.7 | +14 
ee 19, 088 39,448 | 391, 283 20. 50 +10. 2 +9.6| +10.0 (0) | (1) (19) 
s+ £2 2 ea 3, 183 8,339} 143,549| 45.10| —5.0 —6.6 —4.8 —$1.4}) <SL3 —16.2 
aaa 704} 1,870 | 970 | 32.63 1,4 —i8| —tL4 44.5 +2.5 44.5 
“aa 4,846 | 13,934 | 99, 484 | 20. 5 —1.0 —1.1} —.7 +6. 2 +3.9 +9.0 
SE ee ae 4,511 | 10,981 | 207, 543 46.01 —3.7 —3.4 | —2.0 —14.6| —13.0 +4.8 
West Virginia_............_..- | 13,045 34,696 | 405, 388 31.08 +1.2 +1.3 +1.2 +33. 3 +33. 3 +60.4 
Se me scncne at” See 24,713 | 421, 697 39. 75 —1.4 ~1.4 —1.1 —13.3 —11.5 —6.2 
Wyoming_-_--_---- Se : ; 702 1, 841 | 834 33. 95 —3.6 —2.8 —2.7 —9.3 —8.0 —6.6 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

4 * change not computed since data for August 1941 were esti- 
mated. 

4 No approved plan for August 1941. Percentage change based on program 
administered under State law without Federal participation. 

§ Includes program administered under State law without Federal partici- 
pation. 





* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

’ Estimated. 

* In addition, in 62 counties payments amounting to $10,165 were made from 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 597 families in behalf of 
1,452 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 
also received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 


10 No approved plan for August 1941. Percentage change not computed 


since program administered under State law without Federal participation 
was not State-wide. 


Social Security 








Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
or by State, July 19421 


[In thousands] 












































Aid to Work Proj- 
Old-age Aid to the General 
State Total dependent ects Admin- 
— assistance children ? blind ? assistance istration 
of 
deme: I isteach sso libeneneens ashe lilind cine elaine $120,016 | $49, 578 | $13, 219 | $2, 055 2 $13, 647 $41, 517 
as ninetkennnnndccekpie catacdacchtiincensssuedpeaeiancis 1,172 211 89 7 23 842 
+5.9 Arizona. -.----- pelican mawundbebs ee eee ee 634 329 76 14 53 163 
==> ja sien elvatillied ao er 974 210 89 ll 424 639 
+8.0 ce cedincnstccnasown a aa eS Se : 8, 857 5, 724 673 335 591 1, 535 
—— ES EE ine ohadths iearwe wa 2,018 1, 410 176 21 5142 
+13.8 Connecticut - - ------ Sniekhed apaaiaan 963 516 106 7 134 201 
@) Delaware. ..-..--.---- ef nee Bs: lll 30 | Re ed ae 10 56 
—8.6 aE, 5 ocndevsidthconinnvadnde duper baswins 352 4 42 10 38 168 
+3.6 acc cethan aa 1, 844 618 137 42 49 999 
—8.8 SR 1, 648 597 107 24 37 884 
' ' 
Sl 498 234 95 7 617 146 
—-%.1 | EERE | 9, 913 4,017 735 220 1,749 3, 191 
+5.1 i ncaubibddiadients | 3, 170 1, 401 452 53 $215, 049 
+37.3 SE oiocnakwws 2,031 1, 216 60 43 180 
ia 1, 555 696 226 32 138 
+4. Kentucky........ 1, 660 561 LB op tatiana Tees: § 36 1, 047 
—21.3 Louisiana... - - - - 1, 748 478 397 23 919 1 
(§) Maine. . _— 628 340 75 24 89 99 
4+317.1 Maryland. __. 870 314 168 14 130 
+) Massachusetts - - 6, 319 2, 862 658 28 686 2, 086 
+17.6 Michigan... 4, 798 1, 825 884 36 569 1,484 
nose Minnesota. --. 4 3, 063 1, 407 305 28 283 1,039 
—3.7 Mississippi - - - 9S6 241 51 15 3 676 
+15.0 Missouri-- - . - 2, 714 1, 547 426 5 86 4 187 1, 468 
Montana - - - - - 589 79 8 31 
—14.9 Nebraska - 1, 134 549 150 16 47 373 
—6.9 Nevada 112 68 3 1 6 35 
-4 New Hampshire 423 166 41 8 61 147 
—5.4 New Jersey 2, 852 75 253 18 5 365 1, 541 
Tee | New Mexico... 515 84 68 4 411 7 
—7 | New York.. 15, 049 3, 287 1, 363 80 5, 207 6, 111 
—8.0 North Carolina_ - 1, 330 407 168 34 28 694 
—11.0 North Dakota. -- 459 17 79 3 25 174 
+44.5 eae 6, 503 3, 363 433 83 560 2, 064 
Oklahoma. - - - ina canine 3, 018 1, 596 429 51 29 912 
—21.3 Oregon... Pov | 838 508 90 13 84 143 
+32.9 ) Pennsylvania ata see 8, 612 2, 228 1, 859 415 933 3, 176 
—9.6 | Rhode Island aes mal 566 177 66 2 7 128 1 
() | South Carolina <p PRONE aE: a 1, 120 224 63 8 20 804 
My | South Dakota <i : ide came re 551 283 54 4 31 179 
+26.9 Tennessee ; ee ee: ee 1, 559 499 270 21 $15 754 
+4.1 Texas... ; ois : j 6, 066 3, 487 356 75 60 2, 087 
—10.2 Utah... _. : | 786 393 151 § 73 164 
+12.0 Vermont... i ; ; 208 gs 2 4 24 59 
- Virginia... .- ciee SNS a ES AS | 7 203 100 14 45 357 
4.8 Washington a del ee ee a ‘i Sidatiiaaaeil 2, 836 2, 163 212 35 137 289 
: +19.7 West Virginia. _- 2 te SE SRT ENS 1,775 417 400 23 129 805 
| +14 Wisconsin iad alata onp cake iamadaeds pattisieses 2, 759 | 1,277 | 427 47 335 675 
a Wyoming ; % Lonsananel EO: 161 | 88 | 25 4 | 12 33 
+4.5 
+9.0 | See footnotes to table 1. There were no earnings under the National 5 Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial. 
+4.8 Youth Administration student work program during July. * Data represent approximately 70 percent of total expenditures; exclude 
+60.4 ? Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from assistance in kind and, for a few counties, cash payments. 
—6,2 State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 1’ Partly estimated. 
—6.6 ‘Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total § Estimated. 
ayments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial] in 3 States have * Represents assistance to employables in New Orleans and a small amount 
pecs n excluded. in scattered parishes; State-wide program discontinued as of June 30, 1942. 
‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
made from 
in behalf of 
ese families 
oard. 
- computed 


articipation 
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Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 


continental United States, by State, July 1942! 












































| | 
| Aid As a | w 
, | Old-age awe Aid to the General | Work Pro}. 
State | assistance —- - blind 2 assistance | °¢ts Admin- 
: | istration 
| Families Children 
em — ee ———— a — — | 
| | 
ae so case eaee sauncenbobeeneee: 2, 248, 861 389, 675 936, 763 | 78, 611 | 3 566, 000 | 5065, 457 
ee eee — os —— 
SS ee 21, 656 5, 572 | 15, 895 | 649 | 2, 356 | 11, 040 
ES 9. 525 2, 234 | 6, 003 | 415 | 2. 634 1,619 
SES SS 25. 350 | 6, 262 16, 304 1, 183 ‘3, 787 10, 255 
EE : Ee BS ae 156, 968 | 12, 990 31, 106 7, 149 24, 583 14,483 
| SES EES ESE a : Se ce mereeeeen ee | Ee 42, 705 5, 696 14, 101 | 6: 57, 759 2, 956 
in sace one casienesaveppac=¥oernaueonsess - 17, 533 1, 821 4, 725 221 4, 887 1, 885 
i Re Ree. 2, 305 440 | 1,322 501 584 
a ne eee ee 3, 566 | 1,140 | 3,317 299 1, 539 1, 649 
i i A 43, 379 5, 570 | 13, 042 2, 738 6, 647 11, 718 
os as eines 67, 158 4, 720 11, 529 | 2, 066 4, 801 12, 415 
9 ae 9. 881 | 2, 804 7, 449 274 * 1,085 1, 730 
EM ae 150, 559 22, 523 51, 161 7. 166 68, 668 38, 462 
es ai eaweaddaaad | 70, 437 | 14, 583 30, 532 | 2, 354 £14, 384 11, 405 
SS ir aa Se aes 56, 436 | $, 187 6, 988 | 1, 541 12, 197 5, 833 
RE 31, 076 | 6, 625 16, 034 | 1, 337 7, 822 5, 544 
ee 56, 112 7 460 | 1,520 | $3, 400 13, 977 
di oi anclscanemak 35, 765 14, 874 | 38, 129 | 1, 349 | $746 10, 863 
= SSS one aA 15, 966 1, 808 | 5, 008 | 1, 075 | 3, 954 | 1, 260 
he Sa wae ae age 16, 338 | 187 | 14, 343 | 612 5, 933 | 2,475 
EE ees 86, 177 | 11,772 | 28, 785 | 1,112 | 26, 300 | 20, 551 
| } | 
SE ee ‘ A Pee ; CA 91, 861 | 20, 306 | 46, 948 | 1, 386 | 24, 255 | 19, 167 
NOR... o0---------- 2 ER... SEE eh | 63, 006 | 8, 741 | 21, 127 1, 034 | 14, 120 | 11, 186 
I 26, 679 | 2, 543 6, 524 | 1. 363 571 10, 724 
——1 a eee 114, 934 | 14, 061 32, 244 | 8%, 100 | 4 12, 997 | 19, 034 
Tee nw wlene eebaincental 12, 458 | 2, 532 6, 277 | 326 1, 896 | 3, 370 
| ee ee 29, 416 5, 287 11, 836 | 723 3, 958 | 4, 683 
SS _ ST 2, 199 104 222 28 425 390 
RR ERR aT TS: 7, 279 853 2, 141 330 2, 672 | 1, 645 
~<a - eae 29, 707 7,913 | 18. 035 | 717 | 515, 704 | 15, 754 
Se EES Si Pe 5, 144 | 2, 420 7, 103 235 | 41,185 4, 25 
New York.__-- Se ee : 11%, 391 | 27.195 | 54,317 2, 747 16 139, 809 | 53, 717 
North Carolina. _______- 39, 352 9, 782 22, 863 2 242 | 3, 662 | 11, 432 
ae | 9, 552 | 2, 460 6, 842 | 133 | 1, 692 2,171 
Er aaa. Saree 139, 322 11, 316 29, 805 3, 926 | 29, 889 | 25, 961 
a 77, 843 19, 362 44, 881 2, 192 | 1! 6, 102 16, 24 
au cenawen 21, 608 | 1, 942 4, 602 | 462 3, 820 1, 403 
ES eee : 96, 918 46, 065 115, 670 | 13,917 46, 669 36, 485 
eee 7, 430 | 1, 244 3, 438 | 95 | 7 3, 589 | 1, 913 
South Carolina. ______- hae 21, 272 4,012 11, 665 | 823 | 2, 271 | 10, 370 
Skate Sica eae + Sent ees. 14, 727 1, 871 4,374 254 2, 233 | 2, 008 
a ; 40, 285 | 14, 017 25, 068 1, 663 82,000 | 11, 987 
Ss 175, 527 | 17, 318 36. 02 3, 285 | 5, 768 | 30, 886 
Se aaa aS ES : 14, 554 | 3, 350 | 8, 927 163 | 2, 664 1, 958 
ES ee : ere... oe 5, 543 714 1, 004 159 | 1, 164 757 
“eS : ; 24 | 19, 692 4, 897 14, 093 1,081 | 4,331 | 5, 757 
Washington___.._...____- eS | 64, 402 4, 686 11, 369 975 5, 528 787 
CE ESS : 23, 623 12, 889 34, 242 1, 933 11, 740 | 11, 413 
ES ee TS eee 53, 728 10, 759 25, 057 1, 908 14, 620 | 836 
SSE SS eee 3, 517 728 1. 894 135 684 | 450 





1 See footnotes to table 2. There were no recipients under the National 
Youth Administration student work program during July. 

2 Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 
only in 3 States has been excluded, and data on cases aided in Oklahoma have 
been estimated to exclude duplication. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 


5 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only. 

6 Excludes cases receiving assistance in kind only and, for a few counties, 
cash payments. 





7 Partly estimated. 

§ Estimated, 

* Represents employable cases receiving assistance in New Orleans and 
smal] number of cases in scattered parishes; State-wide program discontinued 
as of June 30, 1942. 

1° Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

1! Represents 2,055 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 4,047 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large. Report incomplete for some counties, 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ¢ REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments 

Although the rate of increase in total munitions 
output declined in August for the second succes- 
sive month, the lag in the production program 
behind previous forecasts cannot as yet be attrib- 
uted to lack of manpower. Changes in models, 
shortages of materials, and lack of balance in the 
total war-production program are at present the 
major retarding factors and will probably con- 
tinue to be for at least the rest of the year. 

Labor shortages are impeding current pro- 
duction or expansion in specific plants, areas, 
and industries, but a general labor shortage is 
not likely to develop before 1943. Employers in 
war industries, largely reconciled to the dearth of 
available skilled workers, are hiring and train- 
ing large numbers of semiskilled and unskilled 
workers to meet their still expanding needs. 
More than half a million workers were added 
by nonagricultural establishments during the 
month, bringing total nonagricultural employ- 
ment to a record high of 37.8 million.'. Most of 
the increase occurred in manufatturing employ- 
ment, which rose 337,000. 

While labor supply in general—although by no 
means in all areas, industries, and occupations— 
promises to remain adequate for some time to 
come, growing stringencies are intensifying second- 
ary labor-market problems such as_ turn-over, 
pirating, and absenteeism. Although much atten- 
tion is being given to the problem of manpower, 
the approach has been piecemeal. There are, 
however, many indications that complete mobili- 
zation of the labor market is not far off. The 
recruitment job for war industries is still large and 
will become progressively more difficult. Esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that 
at least 62.5 million people will be employed by 
industry or in the armed forces by the end of 1943. 
To replace workers entering military service and 
to make the necessary shifts from less-essential to 
war work, about 18 million new workers must 
be placed in jobs. Surveys of 329 industrial 





' Estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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areas, made by the Bureau of Employment 
Security in August, show that shortages of male 
workers already exist in 65 of these areas and 
are anticipated in an additional 130. Acute 
labor shortages are expected by November in 
166 of 528 selected skilled and semiskilled occu- 
pations essential to war industries. Shortages of 
1,000 or more workers prevail in 47 occupations, 
and in 59 occupations there are deficits of 100-999. 
Shortages of less than 100 are expected to develop 
in 60 occupations before November. Half of all 
the shortage occupations are in the metalworking 
groups, and another fifth are assembly occupations. 

Inadequate transportation and housing facilities 
are developing into major obstacles to labor 
mobility. Nearly every important war-produc- 
tion center already has, or soon will have, critical 
housing shortages which contribute to excessive 
labor turn-over and also retard necessary in- 
migration. Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Mobile, Seattle, San Diego, Norfolk, and San 
Francisco are only a few of the many localities 
faced with critical housing problems. Although 
some progress has been made in public and 
private building programs, these have proved 
far from adequate, in part because of the difficulty 
in obtaining priorities for equipment and materials. 

The rate of labor turn-over in 11 selected war 
industries rose again in July, with a major part of 
the increase accounted for by voluntary quitting 
and inductions into the armed forces.! While 
there are many contributing causes, inequalities in 
wage rates and weekly earnings among plants and 
industries are assuming very significant propor- 
tions. Average hourly wages in durable-goods 
industries rose from 93.3 cents in June to 94.6 cents 
in July, and average weekly earnings rose 59 cents 
to $44.61, but there were wide variations among 
industries.2 For example, average weekly earn- 
ings for aircraft workers were $46.27, while in ship- 
yards, which frequently compete for the same 
labor supply, wages averaged $55.19. In areas of 
labor stringency, high turn-over rates due to 
pirating and “job shopping” are aggravating the 


1 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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already serious problem of labor recruitment. Re- 
ports from the Buffalo area, for example, indicate 
that employers generally find it necessary to hire 
three or four workers for each net addition to the 
labor force. One West Coast aircraft firm hired 
9,000 workers during a 60-day period, but the net 
employment gain was less than 3,000. Some ship- 
yards in this area, despite a favorable wage differ- 
ential, have been making two hires for each net 
gain, while the nonferrous-metal industry in the 
same area, with a relatively low entrance wage, 
has had a ratio as high as 7 to 1. 

Despite an increase of more than 6,500 enroll- 
ments in pre-employment courses during the month 
which brought total enrollments to 199,000, diffi- 
culty in recruiting trainees is still a major problem 
in many areas. Consequently, industry’s needs for 
trainees are not being met in a number of localities, 
although a surplus of training facilities exists. The 
Baltimore office of the U. S. Employment Service 
holds many more orders for trainees than it can 
possibly fill, while current enrollment is only about 
one-fourth of the capacity of the vocational schools. 
It is estimated that only 40 percent of the pre- 
employment training facilities in California will 
be in use during the next 6-month period. Three 
schools in Waterbury, New Britain, and Meriden, 
Conn., have had to close their night courses be- 
cause of the lack of prospective trainees. In order 
to induce enrollments, “earmarked” courses are 
being established in some localities through coop- 
eration of employers and training officials. Such 
courses are much easier to fill, since trainees are 
either paid during training or practically assured 
jobs on graduation. Another developing trend is 
the conversion of pre-employment courses to sup- 
plementary training, because many workers prefer 
to begin working in unskilled jobs and take their 
training later without loss of earnings. 

Under-utilization of employed workers con- 
tinues in many industries, with an average work- 
week of only 42.4 hours in all manufacturing 
industries in July. To promote fuller utilization 
of the labor force, the President, by Executive 
Order effective October 1, prohibited double-time 
pay for war work on Saturdays, Sundays, or holi- 
days, except when they constitute the seventh 
consecutive workday. To achieve a similar pur- 
pose in a critical labor area, the Chairman of the 
War Production Board issued an order establishing 
a 48-hour workweek in all lumber camps and saw- 
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mills in the Pacific Northwest—an order affecting 
approximately 100,000 men. On September 22, 
the Coordinator of Solid Fuels asked representa- 
tives of trade-unions and mine operators to aban- 
don the 35-hour week in all coal mines. 

Since women now constitute the largest part of 
the labor reserve, several measures to facilitate 
their entrance into the labor market have been 
adopted. In August, the War Manpower Com- 
mission issued a statement of policy on industrial 
employment of women with young children and 
also Directive No. IX, to develop, integrate, and 
coordinate Federal programs for the day care of 
children of working mothers through the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. On Sep- 
tember 4, the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission created a Women’s Policy Committee 
to aid in recruiting and training the 5 million 
women who must be added to the labor force by 
the end of next year. In a unanimous decision, 
the War Labor Board ordered a manufacturing 
firm in Rhode Island to assign equal wage rates 
to men and women, thereby establishing the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work in war industries, 

The functions of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion were expanded on September 17 by an 
Executive Order transferring the duties and 
powers of the U. S. Employment Service, the 
National Youth Administration, the Apprentice- 
ship Training Service, and the Training Within 
Industry Service to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Testifying before the House Select Com- 
mittee Investigating National Defense Migration, 
the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
stated that some type of national service legisla- 
tion is inevitable if the Nation hopes to control its 
labor supply effectively. 

“Some way must be found to determine what 
each plant actually needs and to see that it gets 
no more and no less labor than it can use to the 
best advantage... It ‘s obvious that decisions 
are required which cannot be left entirely to the 
employer’s discretion and which require the judg- 
ment of experts skilled in occupational analysis 
and labor utilization.” 


Placement Activities 


The steady rise begun in March in the monthly 
total of jobs filled by the USES was halted during 
August, as both agricultural and nonagricultural 
placements fell slightly below July levels (table 1). 
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Placements during the month, however, numbered in the nearly 5.7 million jobs filled during the 
) | close to 1 million and were 46 percent above the first 8 montis of 1942, a rise of 31 percent over the 
ee August 1941 figure. The tremendous expansion corresponding period last year, and of 94 percent 
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| in Employment Service activity is further evident over January—August 1940. The increase from 
i- 
Table 1.—Summary of nonagricultural and agricultural placements, by State, August and January~August 1942 
of [Corrected to Sept. 26, 1942] 
te | 
-" | Total Nonagricultural | Agricultural 
= 
a" August 1942 Jan.—Aug. 1942 August 1942 Jan.—Aug. 1942 August 1942 Jan.-Aug. 1942 
a amen f | 
Social Security Board Pessoal | 
entage Percent- Percentage Percent- Percentage Per- 
id region and State change from— ee change from— 28e change from— centage| Per- 
aa ‘nm. | change —Eeea tnm. | Change . _ | change | cent of 
_ ST) Sie Nam- | “trom: | Nam yam | “trom: | “al 
of } July | Aug. os July | Aug. yo = _~ 3 Loewe 
of 1942 | 1941 | 1941 1942 | 1941 1941 1941 men 
p- , a 982,777; —2.3) +46.4 5,680,275| +31. 1} 640,961) —2.4) +29. 4/4, 385, 304 +24. 9} 341,816) —2.1) +94.0)1, 294,971) +57.4) 22.8 
er Region I: 
08 Connecticut.......| 9,619] —13.0) +16.2} 78,185) +13.5| 8,511) —8.5| +9.9) 72,979} +10.9| 1,108} —36.5/+106.3| 5,206) +722) 6.7 
‘ PE intcncapete | 7,777) +29.2) +74.4|) 41,020 +39.8) 4,275) —24.7| +8.3) 36,559) +30.3) 3, 502|-+-933. 0|+585.3 4,461) +244.5) 10.9 
on Massachusetts....| 13,609) +10.3) +48.8) 88, 337 +26.9| 12,713) +7.4) +43.8) 86,333 +26. 4 896) +77. 4|+198.7 2,004) +51.8 2.3 
New Hampshire - - 1,741) —21.6| —38.6 15, 691 —12.9 1, 536} —27.0) —45.0 14, 983 —15.2 205) +73.7) (') 708} +102. 9 4.5 
by } Rhode Island. - -- 4,491) +45.8'+134.6) 24,034 +44.5) 4,478) +45.9/+137.9) 23,858) +44.7 13} (4) (‘) 176} +23.1 on 
norment ahene ned 573) —37.9| —53.8 6, 434 —28. 5 509} —1.4| —57.8 5, 468 —36.4 64) —84.3) (1) 966; +148.3) 15.0 
| Region II: 
"4 weet OH Yor 76,236] +2.8| +46.5| 502,892] +4387} 63,811) —.8| +28.7| 474,750] +34.3| 12,425] +26.1|+400.2| 28,133] +2028] 5.6 
egion III: 
ng Delaware........- | 2,080) +15.9) +25. 4 12, 620 +3.1 1,727, +9.3) +7.5 11, 883 —.3 353) +65. 0|+566. 0 737| +128. 9) 5.8 
tes New Jersey .-| 21,658) +26. 1) +37.0) 139,016) +13.6) 14,493) +12.5} —4.1| 122,042) +2.1] 7,165) +67.1/+936.9] 16,974] +476.6| 12.2 
+ R ro sae 31,216) —4.5) +49.5) 215,743 +36.6) 28,310) —8.5) +39.1) 208, 753 +34. 1 2, 906) +66. 1|+-458. 8 6, 990) +204. 8 3.2 
= egion IV: 
m Dist. of Col_..--- 4,244) —21.1| —15.0) 46,024 +10.4 4, 228} —21.2} —15.3) 45,899) +10.4 16} (') (4) 125} +15.7 3 
es Maryland.........| 16,398} —5.6) +92.3) 82,841] +54.8} 9,903) +35.4) +51.3) 61,207} +34.5| 6,495) —35.5|-+227.4! 21,634] +169.4) 26.1 
: North Carolina ___| 29,686 +4.6) +61.5| 179, 263 —1.3] 20,843) —9.1) +36.9] 140, 158 —8.6| 8,843) +62.3)+180.4) 39,105] +38.0} 21.8 
1is- Virginia. -_-___-. 9, 597; +3.4) —27.9 58, 327 —26.2) 8,217 +.3) —37.4) 65,050 —26.9} 1,380) +27. 7|+697.7 3, 277 —8.8 4.8 
: | - dog Virginia. _. 3,900; +.9| -—6.1) 29,667 —8.5) 3,673) +3.7| —9.6 q —9.6 227) —30. 2|+152. 2 763} +85. 2 2.6 
egion V: | 
an Kentucky-__-_.--- 10, 036; —18.2) +92.5 78,097; +142.5| 9,289) —22.9) +83.1 63,315) +106.2 747|\+-222. 0|+433.6) 14,782) +887.4) 18.9 
ind Michigan 23, 222} —18.4] +58. 5] 149,199] +29.6) 16,722} —7.2| +23.0] 127,241} +16.8} 6,500) —37.6|+516.1} 21,958} +251.3] 14.7 
2 bg are | 42,735 bas +63. 8 7, 599 +40.8) 38,581) +25.6) +54.1) 253, 541 +36.7| 4,154) +16.6)+291.5} 14,058) +203.0 5.3 
egion VI: 
the Illinois. ._..-- |} 27,545) —11.1) +24. 4) 202, 563 +13.9} 20,759} —12.7| +8.5) 176,142 +4.8) 6,786) —5.8/+125.7| 26,421) +170.1 13.0 
ice- Indiana. -_--. | 13,933) +2.4| —7.7| 110,127 —2.2| 12,952 7.8) —12.8) 105, 236 —5.3 981} —38. 5|-+328. 4 4,891) +-239. 4 4.4 
: Wiseonsin.... ..| 16, 241] —12.6 sac 103,323} +29.8) 14,133} —13.7| +25.9} 95,067) +26.2} 2,108] —3.8/+196.9} 8,256] +93.4) 8.0 
hj Region VII: | 
hin Alabama..........| 4,188] —15.4| —37.2| 57,187| +25.5| 3,892] —17.8| —37.6| 50,018} +33.1 296) +35.8) —31.3) 7,169) —10.3) 12.5 
nis- Florida... | 10,804) —1.5] +93.4) 71,615) +44.4] 10,700} —2.0) +93.2| 66,371] +38.3 104/+100.0} (! 5, 244) 4+223.5) 7.3 
Georgia... _.. | 8,975) —6.1) —34.2) 63,641] —18.9] 7,682} —13.5| —41.8} 60,498} —15.9] 1,293] +91.6/+195.2} 3,143] —52.3] 49 
ym- Mississippi | 15,766) —24.6| +41.4) 76,419} +75.6) 12,515] —31.7| +14.8] 65,588} +57.0} 3,251] +25.6| (2) 10, 831} +521.0] 14.2 
) South Carolina....| 5,442) —14.5| —44.7) 48,564) —22.5] 5,204) —12.4| —44.5) 46,541] —22.8 238| —43.7| —47.8| 2,023} —13.3] 4.2 
on, ; Kennesnee oe 9, 334) ere —27.5) 95,232) —22.0) 7,593) —4.8} +7.6| 57,000} —I11.1) 1,741] —84.8} —70.1] 38,133) —34.0} 40.0 
region : | | 
ion aS | 13,000] +3.1] 442.1] 68,969] +3.5| 8,270 +12.5) —1.5} 53, 151 —9.1} 4,820) —9.9)4+494.3) 15,818] +93.3] 22.9 
Minnesota. . _- 20,478) +21.8) +75.0) 84,538] +34.1| 9,525] +1.4) +15.7) 59,831) +23.7) 10,953) +47.5)+215.6) 24, +68.6) 29.2 
sla- Nebraska _._.. 14,455] —41.2'4+215.8} 70,333) +154.1| 7,714) —16.4| +91.1| 46,443} +92.5] 6,741| —56.1] (2) 23, 890) +573.0} 34.0 
| North Dakota... 14, 110}+227.0| +8.7| 30, 137 —4.8) 1,282) —38.9) —44.0) 12,589) —13.5] 12, 828/+478.9) +20.0) 17,548] +26) 58.2 
| its 2 — ---| 14, 695)+171. se 1} 33,064) +105.5 5, 569 +79. 5|-+174. 9 20, 308 +76. 1 9, 126|-+-295. 9| +346. 7 12, 756] +180.0) 38.6 
egion : | 
Arkansas..........| 47,028] —34. 5|+238.1) 310,019) +157.2| 22,704 +11.6|+274. 5} 110,839] 4241.8 24,324) —52.7|+209.9} 199,180} +126.1) 64.2 
Kansas ?__.........| 13,688) —15.6)......- Ov [=e 13,204) +8. 4)......- J as 484) —88.0)__..._. Se il.1 
hat Missouri..-------| 32,446] —31.9|----.--| 199,018|_..--__-_| 29, 537] —13.9|_-____| 159, 853]... 2,909) —78.3) 39, 165}... 19.7 
‘ Oklahoma Sees 12, 397 —18.9) +92. 5) 74, 086) 5 7, 586 +33. 5| +23.5| 46,325) +26.1) 4,811) —49.9) (2) 27,761, +63.8} 37.5 
egion X: | | 
gets Louisiana_........| 5,002) —13.2} —35.6| 47,071] —35.6| 4,227] —26.3| —43.2| 44,820) —36.9| 775] (1) [4143.7] 2,251) +1001 48 
the New Mexico. _.. 3,964) —29.5| +17.9) 27,669} +70.3) 3,559) —31.1/+150.8] 22,639} +103.0 405} —10.0) —79.2) 5,030) —1.3} 18.2 
Texas. | aS 122, 296) +37. 5! +35. 5) 563,065) +14.6) 40, a 6.1) +7.4| 328,041) +20.2} 81,550) +79.2) +55.8] 235,024) +7.7| 41.7 
; egion : | | | | 
10ns | a .| 8,782) +12.2,4138.8, 49,521 —1.3) 3,961; —8.8) +96.1 26,050; +22.0) 4,821) +38.3'+190.9) 23,471) —18.5| 47.4 
the Colorado. . | 19,803) +32.3) +84.1| 72,485] +443.4) 7,695) +33.3) +83.3) 40,864 +55.4| 12,108] +31.7| +84.6| 31,621] +30.4| 43.6 
Idaho__.__.. 11,240) —43.5) +16.0) 72,738) +64.7| 6,175) +9.3) +85.5| 26,530) +624) 5,065) —64.4) —20.4) 46,208) +66.1) 63.5 
idg- Montana. __.. | 7,643} —8.8) +80.9| 33,495] +50.7| 5,426! +3.3'+106.0| 20,811; +46.0| 2,217; —29.1| +39.3] 12,684] +59.1| 37.9 
> Utah.........-....| 12,821] +4.8'+287.9! 50,602) +175.8) 7,659) +52.0,4+236.7| 29,851! +111.2| 5,162} —28.3\+401.2} 20, 751| +392.5} 41.0 
lysis R wo ene --------| 4,980) —11.2} +096.7) 19, 528) +56. 2) 4,559) —12.2) +95.8) 16,493) +48. 4 430 he hee 3,035) +118.7) 15.5 
I egion : | | 
California... ....- | 96,689} +.2| +68.6, 554,671 75.5} 70, 7s7| 1.4) +56.8} 455,680} +67.0) 25,902} +5.0'+112.0} 98,901] +129.4) 17.8 
Nevada. ....... R 3,930| —7.2| +39.4) 23,454) +541! 3,350) —5.4| +58.0) 21,013) +66.7/ 571} —16.9| —17.6} 2,441), —6.7} 10.4 
Grego... ....<... 31, 259} —9.5) —29.2| 141,397 —9.7) 11,830} —3.3! —15.4| 77,671; +5.9| 19,429) —12.9) —35.7| 63,7261" —23.4| 45.1 
vr eeungton.... ’ 49, 392) +. 8)+129. 3) 203, 841 +89. 4) ey Ing +36.7) 112,577; +50.4 32,555} +9.1/+252.9] 91,264) +1785) 44.8 
| erritories: | | 
Alaska. ......_- a 747, —12.0) —26.1 6,014) —20.5 739) —12.8| —26.5] 5,982] —20.6) 8} (1) (!) 32) (4) 5 
thly | Hawaii... ._. ---| 787, =7.7| —20.7) 7,966} 9 —2.7 1 —1.6) -13.6) 7,738] +1.2) 25} (1) | @) 228) —57.9} 2.9 
a ! a computed, because less than 50 placements were made in 1 or both of Degioning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with Kansas 
periods. ty, Mo. 
ura ? Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 
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Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1940-August 1942 
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last year was especially marked in agriculture, 
where the 1.3 million jobs filled thus far this year 
represented a 57-percent increase over the number 
filled in the corresponding period of 1941. The 
4.4 million nonfarm placements made in the 
8-month period were only 25 percent more numer- 
ous than those made in the same period of 1941. 

Nonagricultural placements were 2.4 percent 
fewer than in July, but, except for June and July 
1942, they were more numerous than in any other 
month since 1935. They were 29 percent greater 
than in August 1941 and more than double the to- 
tal for August 1940, with a majority of the States 
reporting higher levels than in the preceding 2 
years. 

The July-August decline in nonagricultural 
placements was shared by 32 States, including 
a number of eastern industrialized areas as well 
as all the Pacific Coast and a majority of the 
Southern States. While the declines in most cases 
were small, in 8 States they amounted to more 
than 20 percent. Of these 8, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, and North Dakota had had 
sharp increases in such placements in 1 or both 
of the 2 preceding months. Some of the sharpest 
increases over Juwy occurred in primarily agricul- 
tural States. The stimulus to industrial activity 
in these previously nonindustrial States is evident 
from the fact that in many of them nonagricultura] 
placements were from 1% to nearly 4 times as 
great as in August 1941. 
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The decline of 2.1 percent from July to August 
in agricultural placements was in contrast to 
marked increases for the same period of the past 
2 years. Nevertheless, except for July 1942 and 
the harvest months of September and October 
1941, farm placements were greater than at any 
time since January 1940, when comparable data 
first became available. Compared with August 
of both 1940 and 1941, farm placements were 
almost doubled. 

Despite the slight decline for the Nation as a 
whole from July to August, a majority of States 
reported increases in the number of farm jobs 
filled. There were marked spurts in farm place- 
ments in several States, but they were scattered 
throughout the country and reflected varied agri- 
cultural activities. In Maine, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, the increase was chiefly associated 
with bringing in truck-farm and fruit and nut 
crops; in Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, with the grain harvest; in Kentucky, with 
activity on the tobacco farms; and in Texas, with 
picking cotton. On the other hand, declines from 
July in agricultural placements, reported by 22 
States, were especially sharp in Arkansas, Idaho, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, and Vermont. In each of these States, how- 
ever, the number of farm jobs filled in June or July 
had shown considerable increases. Among these 
8 States, only Idaho and Tennessee made fewer 
agricultural placements than in August 1941. In 
all, only 7 States had fewer agricultural placements 
this August than in the same month last year, 
while in Mississippi, Nebraska, and Oklahoma 
such placements increased more than 10 times, 
and in Delaware, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
and Virginia they were approximately 5—10 times 
the number made last August. The bulk of agri- 
cultural placements continued to be concentrated 
in the same few States, with Arkansas, California, 
Oregon, Texas, and Washington accounting for 
more than half the total. 

Applications for work filed with public employ- 
ment offices declined for the second successive 
month. They dropped 15 percent below the July 
level to 1.4 million (table 2), the smallest monthly 
total thus far this year. New applications, filed 
primarily by individuals not previously registered 
with the USES, numbered approximately 807,000, 
or 14 percent less than in July and 24 percent less 
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Table 2.—Total applications received in public employ- 
ment offices, by State, August 1942 


[Corrected to Sept. 25, 1942] 























Social Security Board Social Security Board 
region and State Number region and State Number 
NS gk ka dibctirecapebic 1, 400, 577 || Region VII—Cont. 
South Carolina__....__.. 12, 477 
Region I: Tennessee _.............- 14, 150 
onnecticut............. 20, 566 || Region VIII: 
Dt tidiceseracenska 9, 910 a 16, 723 
Massachusetts. .._._.__- 47, 925 Minnesota. __..........- 24, 354 
New Hampshire--_____-_- 3, 778 Nebraska _........... J 12, 072 
Rhode Island____._____- 12, 967 North Dakota__._.___. 11, 208 
Vermont... _._._- A Spee 1, 340 South Dakota__________- 3, 639 
Region II: Region IX: 
1 ee 150, 486 [0 eee 36, 682 
Region III: Kansas!___..._.._____- 11, 218 
os ota wone 2, 727 Sees ©... ......- 78, 059 
New Jersey - -..-..--- 42, 928 Oklahoma _......____- 22, 593 
Pennsylvania. __._____- 98, 607 || Region X: 
ion IV: Lonisiana_______.____- 17, 654 
CC. =a &, 088 New Merxico__. aa 3, 619 
Maryland_............- 23, 067 ,, = aca 73, 514 
North Carolina... __--- 21,115 || Region XI: 
eal na 17, 154 Arizona__._- ae 6, 346 
West Virginia 11, 395 Colorado.______. 15, 884 
ion V: Idaho. ___..__- 8, 462 
entucky.......-- 28, 219 Montana.___- , 3, 643 
Michigan - - --- pene 56, 816 | eee i 6, 905 
a 84, 454 Wyoming. ____. 1, 897 
Region VI — XI 
ar 88, 375 | CO 108, 763 
ands ccosadnahsird 35, 345 | Nevada-.--___- 1, 842 
ee 22,717 ae .-| 14,102 
Region VIT Washington |} 19, 231 
Ameeme........--..----- 21,547 || Territories: 
SS 23, 279 0 i 1, 083 
Georgia. __-- Pat RAPS 23, 258 | | alegre } 2, 419 
Mississippi : Be 15, 978 || | 











' Data for Kansas City, Kans., included with Kansas City, Mo. 


than in June when large numbers of students 
entered the labor market. Despite this decline, 
however, new applications were 15 percent above 
the August 1941 figure. 


Insurance Activities 


Unemployment benefits paid during August 
declined markedly from the July level in both 
number and amount, as total unemployment for 
the Nation as a whole dropped to a new wartime 
low. Disbursements for the month totaled $28.3 
million, 13 percent less than in July and the 
smallest monthly outlay since December 1941. 
The 2.2 million man-weeks of compensated unem- 
ployment were also 13 percent below the July 
level and approximately 7 percent fewer than in 
August 1941. Payments, however, exceeded the 
total for last August by 6.6 percent, as a result of 
higher base-period earnings and the more liberal 
benefit provisions in effect in some States.. For 
the first 8 months of 1942, disbursements amounted 
to $283 million, 12 percent more than for the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Continued-claim receipts, which reflect both 
waiting-period and compensable weeks of unem- 
ployment, declined even more sharply than pay- 
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ments, dropping to 2.6 million, 20 percent below 
the July total and 14 percent below the level of 
last August. A sharp drop in the volume of new 
unemployment was also evident in declining 
initial-claim receipts. Such receipts numbered 
only 386,000 during August, a drop of 31 percent 
from July and by far the smallest total for any 
month on record. 

The estimated number of different individuals 
who received at least one benefit check in August 
was 739,000, or 14 percent fewer than the previous 
month’s total and the smallest number for any 
month this year. Total unemployment, however, 
fell off even more abruptly than the number of 
beneficiaries. Of all persons unemployed during 
August as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
it is estimated that approximately one-fourth * 
were drawing unemployment benefits as compared 
with approximately one-fifth in the 2 preceding 
months. 

Claims and payments.—Every State except Geor- 
gia, Indiana, New Hampshire, and South Dakota 
reported a decline from the July level in initial- 
claim receipts (table 3). In most cases the drop 
was sharp, amounting to at least 20 percent in 39 
States. Compared with last August, initial-claim 
receipts declined in all but 9 States.‘ The declines 
in a majority of the States were precipitous and 
in the North Central, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific 
Coast States ranged from 49 to 88 percent. Every 

3 Obtained by dividing the Bureau of the Census count of unemployment, 


taken during the week of August 2-8, into the average weekly number of 
benefit recipients during the month. 


‘ Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Dlinois, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Tennessee. 


Chart 2.—Number of initial claims received in local 
offices, by month, July 1939-August 1942 
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State except Indiana received fewer initial claims 
than in August 1940. 


Most of the States reported decreases from July 


to August in both continued claims and benefit 
payments. Declines in payments of approxi- 
mately one-fifth or more were reported by 27 
Table 3.—Number of initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, August and January~August 
1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 3, 1942] 






















































































| August 1942 Jan.-Aug. 1942 
| 
Initial claims | Continued claims | Initialclaims | Continued claims 
ge oe Percentage | Percentage | | Per- | Per- 
| change from— | | | change from— | } | | centage! centage 
Num.- | . Addi- | Num- | |Waiting-) Compen- Num- jchange| Num. | Change 
ber | New! | tional! | ber — | | | period | sable | = |” ber from 
July | Aug. | | | July | Aug. | | | pro og 
1942 | 1941 | | | 13 | 19d | | | Isl | 1941 
| 
| | a | Bot, rr} a 
se eee 385,927 | —30.8 | —25.4 ? 242,443 |? 143,474 |2, 567,822 | —19.7 | —14.2 |2 312,689 |2 2,255, 066 | 5, 247, 910) —9.7 27, 969, 698 | —9.5 
Region I: | | | | | | 
onnecticut__--_...-- 080 | —30.5 +1.7 3, 873 2, 207 30,223 | —27.5 | +26.4 | 2,604 27,529 | 73,911 | +11.3 | 272,157 +13.6 
aS 1,456 | —22.4 | —35.8 1, 130 326 11,301 | —20.6| +41) 1,208 10,093 | 28,895 | —29.7 131, 524 —20.7 
Massachusetts -_------ 18,115 | —22.4 | —28.6 | 10, 276 7, 839 116,872 | —17.5 | —25.1 | 9,562 107,310 | 219,986 | —21.1 | 1, 104,300 —29.7 
New Hampshire_____- 1,945 | +7.8 | +581] 1,182 763 8,131| —1.7| +2.8 | 1,373 | 6,758 | 20,045 | +7.0| 89,632] —268 
Rhode Island________- 5, 854 —12.8| —10.1 | 3,651 2, 203 35,227 | —39.7 | +243 2,449) 32,778 | 75,751) +6.6 369,882 | +19.4 
be yg a cendsenitastl 390 | —5.6 —9.3 | 264 126 2, 222 | —8.9 | +5.2 | 376 | 1, 846 | 6, 646 —25.4 | 36, 054 —33.7 
on II: 
mame SS 97,292 | —31.1 +8.6 | 45,660 51,632 | 656,078 —21.5 | +33.4 82,270 | 573,808 (1,165,357 | —3.1 | 4, 405, 298 —22.9 
on III: | | | | | } 
Delaware_........---- 463 —50.1 | —49.9 | 321 142 3, 095 | —34.2) —4.2) 165 2,930 | 11,560 | —11.2 56, 807 —5.5 
New Jersey .._.-.----- 21,678 | —36.8 | —25.4 13, 102 8, 576 130, 530 | —18.8 —6.6 15, 502 115,028 | 274,357 +3.3 | 1,320,020) 412.2 
— ere 15, 5382 | —27.3 | —34.2 | 115, 532 () 124, 965 | —20.8 —29.9 22, 827 102,138 | 202,341 | —37.9 | 1, 571,999 — 40.0 
egion IV: | | 
Dist. of Col_.....---- 705 | —31.9| —51.2°| 596 109 | 7,476| -9.0| —46.5 703} 6,683 | 10,275 | —38.4| 84,536 | 461 
ening 2, 053 —50.1 | —67.7 2, 048 5 28, 717 | —24.2 | —40.2 1, 512 27,205 | 51,838 | —23.3 315, 863 —24.5 
North Carolina.__---- 7,315 | —46.8 | —28.9| 6,060| 1,255 | 38,623 | —20.8 | —34.9| 5,883 32,740 | 79,526) —13.8| 414,375) —19.0 
Virginia _- .-| 2,350 | —34.2 | —16.0 | 12,350 (1) 24,449 | —43.2 | —24.5| 1,.623|  22,826| 37,526| —31.8| 281,886| —22.5 
aunt Virginia -- -------| 2,877 | —50.7 | —23.6 | 2,070 807 | 20,880) —44.7| —4.9| 1,177) 19,703 | 43,857 | —64.1 | 221,466 | —48.5 
| | | | 
Kentucky Ne ae Bee ee 3,248 | —22.7 | —21.7 | 3, 226 22 27,107 | —20.4 | +26.6 | 1,910 | 25, 197 5A, 108 | —3.7 | 264, 520 | +35.7 
| SEE 15,498 | —56.3 | —70.8 | 8,199) 7,299 123, 507 | —20.5 | —59.6 | 8,633 | 114, 874 365, 033 | +12.1 | 2,411,898 | 4133.7 
oa a Saeiiniatacann 11,286 | —30.5 | —44.3 | ! 11, 286 | (‘) 101,595 | —16.3 | —8.2 17, 075 | 84, 520 167,893 | —17.2 | 1,310,138 | —.2 
egion V } } | | | | 
ee | 55, 794 —20.6 | +22.1 25, 792 30,002 | 307, 697 | —22.9 | +67.5 20,922 | 286,775 | 609,258 | +12.8 | 2,435,010 | +20.9 
Ra | 10,993 | +20.2 | +53.9 | 10,563 430 | 89, 593 | +46.9 | +38.1 7, 826 | 81, 767 107,093 | +46.2 821,264 | +660 
Wisconsin -__.._-...-- \34,029| —5.7| —41.4| 14029) () | 23,519 | —20.4 | —30.9 | 3,502 | 20,017 | #61,496 | —8.0| 399,077 | +30.4 
Region VII: | | | 
Alabama. ------------ 6,662 | —26.0 | +18.5 4, 793 1, 869 48, 176 +7.4 +5.3 10, 794 | 37,382 | 55,771 | —18.0| 353,784 —24.2 
CS 5,581 | —52.2 | —45.3 | 15, 581 | (4) 46, 776 —12.7 | —49.4 4, 580 42, 196 | 69,822 | —19.7 | 453,623 —14.2 
Georgia iat awgcasil 7,292 | +10.2 | +13.0 4, 478 2,814 47,046 | —13.9 —7.0 |) 11,160 35, 886 57,815 | —8.6 | 505,368 | +27.9 
Mississippi ---_------- 2, } —19.2 | —49.4 | 1,330 | 1,016 | 11, 993 | —13.9 | —42.3 2,024 | 9,969 | 38,467 —5.4 | 217,831 +24 
— —— —— 4, 303 —23.4 | —28.2 | 2,706 1, 507 21,004 | —10.0 | —23.3 2,432 18,662 | 45,724 +.6 249, 809 +16.0 
a 7,128 | —21.9 +3.5 | 5,522 | 1, 606 59, 080 —8.6 —4.8 | 6, 594 | 52,486 | 75,353 +8.4 597,810 | +140 
Region Vu: | 
| 1,665 | —40.8 | —51.7 1, 424 | 241 | 11,568 | —28.1 | —44.8 2,061 | 9,507 | 47,962 | —12.2| 265,266 —24.6 
Minnesota-_- Ps > —54.5 | —57.7 | 1, 420 | 1,534 | 18,123 | —42.5 | —45.3 | 7,272 | 10, 851 85,397 | —16.4 | 632, 564 —21.3 
Nebraska ..._......_-- 782 | —20.9 | —50.1 | 553 229| 3,984 | —26.1 | —45.9 | 419 | 3, 565 19,069 | —15.2| 118,319] —19.5 
North Dakota_------- 94 | —54.4 | —74.0 | 47 47| 1,013 | —42.7 | —47.9 | 25 988 | 6289|-246|  45,955| —250 
South Dakota___------ 102; +3.0 | —64.5 | 51 51 484 | —65.8 | —80.2 64 420 | 4,668 | —25.9 | 31, 703 —38.3 
Region IX: | 
OS Sn 3,684 | —45.0 | +17.7 | 3, 656 28 21,891 | +30.3 | —39.5 | 2,498 | 19,393 | 30,909 | —42.6 172, 455 —52.0 
TAR 1,624 | —29.0 | —55.1 1, 166 458 9,861 | —26.5 | —47.8 | 1, 057 8,804 | 34,922 —4.§ 210, 379 —2.1 
RES 10,722 | —12.6| -—9.8 | 8, 639 2, 083 68,411 | —8.1 +2.2 15, 872 52,539 | 108,408 | +8.8 | 767,413 +22.4 
Oklahoma._--...._--- 2,613 | —32.5 | —45.1 12,613 (‘) 22,275 | —21.2 +1.4 | 1, 482 | 20,793 | 47,933 | —17.5 | 310,857 —1.0 
Region X: 
Louisiana.._....._-.-- 8,746 | —22.2| —25.5| 6,950 1,796 | 49,354} —4.6| —53.9| 11,592] 37,762 | 88,913 | —10.4 576,963 | —12.8 
New Mexico... ..---- 243 | —42.7 | —69.2 196 47 | 2,011 | —37.1 | —69.0 | 131 | 1, 880 9,061 | —10.8 66,335 | —27.8 
7,699 | —24.1 | —55.5 5, 801 1,898 | 45,961 | —17.5 | —53.4 5, 189 40, 772 | 122, 237 | — 28.5 665, 458 —27.0 
Region XI: \ | 
Saar 565 | —39.7 | —62.5 448 117 3,529 | —22.0 | —51.1 165 3, 364 | 13, 217 —14.7 | 62, 630 —24.3 
Colorado. ----.-.---- 779 | —26.8 | —57.1 679 100 5, 589 | —37.4 | —60.6 | 799 4,790 | 18, 462 | —33.3 | 102,435 | —40.1 
aho____. 138 | —78.9 | —82.4 106 32 | 2,058 | —14.5 | —63.0 180 1,878 | 13, 164 | —31.8 | 88, 539 —38.8 
Se 301 —35. 8 | —69.3 106 195 | 2,226 | —40.9 | —68.2 183 2, 043 | 12, 244 — 36. 8 | 92, 586 —40.4 
ROSES Eee ae 252 | —81.7 | —85.4 177 75 | 2,426 | —34.2 —78.8 | 103 | 2, 323 11, 705 —32.5 71, 420 —19.6 
Wyoming - Deibieni 113 | —48.2 —73.3 93 20 654 | —27.5 | —73.2 75 579 | 5,715 | —48.3 | 28, 826 —41.6 
Region XII: | | 
RE 22, 593 —40.5 | —49.2 | 11,399 11,194 | 141,035 | —30.1 | —42.0 15, 513 125, 522 447,715 | —11.7 | 2, 563, 036 —19.8 
eveds.... HS: 0 | —39.6 | —74.0 | 85 25 | 695 | —40.0 | —74.1 | 20 | 675 | 3,734 | —41.3| 23,626 | —55.0 
ES 759 | —5.7 | —78.7 452 307 | 3,245 | —31.0 —74.6 | 318 2,927 | 35,522 | —26.4 | 176, 893 —38.9 
Washington ees 1,060 | —57.1 | —87.7 | 634 426 5,080 | —35.6 | —80.1 | 788 | 4,292 | 67,988 | —48.1 | 280,647] —45.7 
Territories: | } | | | } | ; 
eS 0; © | ® | @®& | 67 | +17.5| —710} (%) | (2) | 435 | —70.3 | 2,723 | —66.4 
Ee & | —12.9 | —70.0 38 | 16 | 310 | —53.9 | —66.3 | 17 | 293 2,447 | —23.8 16, 739 — 30.3 
1 All initial claims reported as new claims in Florida, Ohio, Oklahoma, 3 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 4 Not computed, because less than 50 initial claims were reported for 1 or 
* Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 
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States, including all the North Central and most 
of the New England and Rocky Mountain States 
(table 4). This group included 9 of the 10 States 
where uniform benefit years began in April and 
where, by August, many claimants were exhaust- 
ing their benefit mghts. Increased payments 
occurred in only 8 States; in each of them except 
Alaska, New Jersey, and Oregon sharp rises in 
initial-claim receipts had been reported for July, 
probably as a result of the filing of many new- 
benefit-year claims. The rise in New Jersey pay- 


Chart 3.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Janu- 
ary 1940-August 1942! 
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1 Comparable data not availab!e prior to January 1940, 


ments was attributable to the disposition of a large 
backlog of unprocessed claims carried over from 
July. 

The effects of war dislocations were still in 
strong evidence in several highly industrialized 
States and some Southern States where disburse- 
ments were substantially greater than in August 
1941. On the other hand, declines from last year 
occurred in 33 States and were especially sharp in 
the North Central, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific 
Coast States, where employment has expanded 
greatly. Compared with August 1940, payments 
were greater in New Jersey and Illinois only, but 
in each of these States fewer weeks of unemploy- 
ment were compensated. 

For the second consecutive month, New York’s 
disbursements exceeded those of any other State 
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Chart 4.—Amount of unemployment benefits paid, by 


type of unemployment, by month, July 1939-August 
1942 
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and were almost double the amount paid out in 
Illinois, which had the next highest benefit outlay. 
These States, together with California, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
accounted for 72 percent of all disbursements as 
compared with 64 percent of the national benefit 
outlay in August 1941. 

Although weeks of compensated partial unem- 
ployment in the 47 States reporting such data ® 
declined 11.3 percent from July to August, to the 
lowest total for any month this year (119,000), 
they constituted a slightly larger proportion of all 
weeks compensated than in July and the largest 
proportion for any month since January. Weeks 


§ Excludes Montana, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 


Chart 5.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, July 1939-August 19421 
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of compensated partial unemployment were also 
relatively more important this month than in 


August 1941,° although they totaled less. While, 


* Based on 41 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 





in the 47 States as a whole, partial unemployment 
constituted 7.8 percent of all weeks compensated, | 
the proportion was 25 percent in West Virginia 
because of partial unemployment among bitumi- 


Table 4.—Number of benefit recipients, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by State, 


August 1942 
(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 18, 1942] 
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Esti- 
Social Security Board a= 
clal Security ar | i number 
region and State — | of 
| number | different | 
| individ- | 
| uals 
| during 
| month 
| 
Eee 8 | 542,978 | 739,300 
Region I: 
Connecticut - - - ---- lel 6, 833 9, 900 
a | 2, 384 3, 300 
Massachusetts..........| 24,769 | 32,400 
New Hampshire ----_-__| 1, 360 1, 900 
Rhode Island----.---- 7, 938 10, 500 
 - aa 336 500 
Region II: 
New York..---- atin ae 145,455 | 188, 700 
Region III: | 
Delaware. -------- bce 733 | 1,000 
New Jersey ---------- ; 30,042 | 44, 400 
Pennsylvania-.-.------- 24,517 | 36,900 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. __- ae 1, 524 | 2, 000 
Maryland _____--- .---| 5,940] 8200 
North Carolina -_--- |} 8,192} 12,100 
ae | 6,728] 9,000 
West Virginia___----- . 5, 926 | 8, 700 
Region V: } 
Rentucky......-..-- : 5,147 6, 800 
a hinaacs haan ; 30, 721 41, 100 
ee ee 19, 622 26, 700 
Region VI: | 
| aa ea 75,816 | 100,100 
eet siceein acme : 10,036 | 14,000 
CE sik oh bh niin’ 4,179 | 5, 900 
Region VII: | | 
Se Se eee 8, 295 12, 000 
i 9,702 | 14,500 
EES 8,554 | 12,000 
Mississippi - _ _~ --- -_--- 2, 026 | 2, 900 | 
South Carolina-.- - --- . 3,360 | 4,700 
7 eneees...............| 16,60 14, 800 
Region VIII: 
Iowa..--- ee = 2, 155 | 3, 100 
een............. 4, 449 | 5, 900 
Nebraska. ----------- s 660 900 
North Dakota--------- a 196 200 
South Dakota___.--.----| 149 | 200 
Region IX: | | 
I ick icasiiinSnter tte Sat 3, 387 6, 000 | 
Kansas __--- Ficiisoly 1, 620 2, 200 
Missouri iiwnol e 16, 200 
Okishomsa............-- 3, 684 5, 000 
Region X | 
Louisiana. ------------- | 8,225] 12,100 | 
New Mezico....-..-.---| 415 500 
-- e.  S ee, 6, 979 10, 100 | 
Region XI: } | 
ERE SE SE 490 700 | 
OO” Eee ee 1, 300 
ES 356 600 
Montana. - - -- EES 567 700 
a 568 800 
a —---- calomel 98 100 
Region XI 
California.......-----...| 33,779 44, 200 
Nevada.------- idininadioal 123 200 
ES ; 819 1, 300 
Washington--_-..--- ‘ 1, 136 1, 700 | 
Territories: 
SHER a. SP 76 100 
"a 127 200 


All unemployment 




















| Percentage 
|} change from— 
| Number 
| July August | 
| 1942 1941 
| , 272,292 | —13.2 —68 
| 98,985/ -19.2| +67.4| 
| 9,457| 29.2 —6.2 
| 98,553) 31.1) —20.5 
| 67%! -17:3) =28 
| 32,028 | 40.6) +29.5 
| 1,405) -264) 5.7 
| 610,576 | —10.1) +42.7 
} 
| 2904) -329| +423 
| 129, 981 +7.2| +13.6 
| 99, 075 —8.9| —20.8 
| 6,496 —8.4| —45.4 
| 25,704] —27.4| 39.7 
| 363471 +7.3] —824 
27,052} —34.4]) -6.5 
| 22,985 | -268|) +5.5| 
| 21,125} -—25.0| 26.1 
119,468| -95| -36.8 
| $5,012 —8.6| +10.3 
| 313,522] 163) +713 
41,626 | —20.0| -10.8 
| 17,589} 229) 28.2 
| 35,812| +149) -1.9 
42, 226 +1.0 —46. 2 
| 37, 065 -7.2 44.5 
| 8,753| —12.2] —43.6 
| 14,749) —11.6| —29.3 
| 44, 525 —8.4) -88 
| 8,831 —24.4| —39.9 
| 18, 083 —%7.5| —33.7 
2,547; -—28.4) —51.5 
| 775| -—46.0| —57.0 
| 600| 43.9) 68.9 
14,500! +896! —60.4 
| 7,103; —229] 49.6 
| 46,604) -10.9| 11.3 
| 14,865 | -22.9|) -—2.6 
35,8041 —-3.6| —54.5 
1,667 | —36.2|; -69.3 
28,860| 185) —51.3 | 
2,035| —21.5| 68.7 
3,988} —44.3! 68.9 
, 547 | +35. 2 —fi4.1 
2,351| —33.7 —71.9 | 
2137) —12.1 =, 7 
412} —28.1 —81.0 
150,370} —13.7| —36.3 
492} —37.3| —80.5 
4,093} +11.0| —58.0 
4, 851 —27.4| —74.7 
361 +9.1 —71.4 
572} —27.6| +10.2 


Total unemployment | | 


Benefits paid ! 


nee 


Type of unemployment 








Percent- 
| se 
Percent | Amount? change 
Numbe from mm 
umber tn July 1942 Total 
' 
[SUSIE GNP HEEEREEY Wann See 
2, 099, 540 92.4 |$28, 252, 116 
26, 435 91.2 | 365, 468 —19.7 344, 934 
7, 458 78.9 | 96,510 | —27.3 74, 161 
92, 232 93.6 | 1,080,527} -—30.4| 1,044,628 
4, 931 86.0 51, 922 —16.6 47, 615 | 
29, 750 92.9 410, 400 —39.3 393, 481 
1, 313 | 93. 5 | 13,620 | —25.2 13, 006 
610,576 | 100.0 | 8,094,035 | —11.7| 8,004,035 
2, 278 78.4 | 27,724 —30.8 23, 878 
111, 431 85.7 | 1,678, 257 +6.8 | 1, 536, 136 
99, 075 | 100.0 | 1,225, 853 | —6.3 | 1,225,853 
6, 273 | 96.6 | 85,679| —7.9 82, 970 | 
20, 062 78.1 | 322, 447 —26.3 277, 995 | 
33, 585 92. 4 | 248, 365 | +8. 6 238, 482 
25, 789 95.3 | 265,613 | —31.3 | 258, 128 | 
17, 127 | 74.5 | 44, 218 —26.2| 175, 085 
| j | 
19, 068 | 90.3 | 77, 270 —21.9 166, 470 
114, 072 | 95.5 | 2,017, 897 | —7.9 | 1,961, 366 
73, 825 86.8 992, 765 —9.7 | 910, 403 
262, 913 83.9 | 4, 180, 630 —17.3 | 3,710,994 
37,082} 89.1] | 497,434| -—20.0| 467,053 
15, 037 | 85.5 | 218, 804 —71.8 | 194, 661 
34, 098 | 95.2} 344,884] +19.6 332, 
39,078 | 92.5 422,4277| +1.9| 401.7 
35, 548 | 95.9 337, 032 —4.5| 3266 
7, 902 | 90.3 73, 821 | 16.3 | 69, 257 
13, 843 | 93.9 119, 254 —11.6 | 114, 572 
42, 686 | 95.9 415, 572 | —7.9 403, 498 
7, 384 | 83. 6 | 82, 101 —27.5 | 73, 188 
15, 363 | 85.0} 215,223] —28.0] 192, 753 
2, 339 91.8 | 24,376 | —27.1 22, 967 | 
638 82.3 | 6, 897 —52.0 | 5, 822 | 
549 91.5 | 5, 410 —41.0 | 5,077 | 
13, 989 | 95.9] 118,610] +922] 114,876 
6, 480 91.2 72, 985 | —22.6 | 68, 495 | 
42, 123 90. 4 537, 746 -11.5 509, 209 
13, 607 91.5 175, 222 —22.6 164, 260 
33, 858 | 94. 6 348, 223 —1.6 | 333, 586 | 
1, 606 | 96.3 15, 665 | —36.7 | 15, 190 
26, 420 91.5 241, 635 —19.3 | 227, 687 
1, 988 | 97.7 22,935 | —22.4] 22, 507 
3, 577 89. 7 39, 442 —46.0 | 36, 192 
1, 504 97.2 13, 139 +15.3 12, 816 
2, 351 | 100. 0 23, 439 —36. 1 23, 439 
1, 958 91.6 30, 303 —11.4 | 28, 330 
324 | 78.6 4, 133 —30.7 | 3, 377 
131, 758 6 | 2,155, 861 —13.7 | 1,969, 256 
469 95.3 6, 366 — 36.7 6,177 
3, 021 73.8 46, 737 +5.9 38, 790 
3, 902 4 50, 393 —30.3 41, 746 
353 97.8 4, 836 +6.6 4, 782 
512 89.5 7, 921 —2W.6 7, 165 


Part- ‘ f 
total 3 Partial! | 


ee 


—13.4 $26,817,920 4$458,994 | ‘$940, 257 


161 20, 156 
2, 180 14, 169 
4, 236 30, 932 
207 4, 100 
(‘) (*) 
184 4 
(3) () 
| 
204 3,617 | 
3, 060 138, 016 
@) () 
2, 009 517 
654 43,526 | 
1, 191 8, 539 
4, 484 2, 983 
0 69,133 | 
6, 721 3, 522 
27, 184 29, 347 
15, 761 66, 375 


9, 764 2, 229 
17, 676 2, 979 
4, 926 5, 089 
1, 447 | 3, 113 
3, 002 1, 676 
8, 056 4, 018 
4, 478 4, 154 
15, 690 6, 780 
671 | 722 
486 | 589 
277 4 
| 
976 | 2, 738 
2, 437 | 2,053 | 
5,273 | 22,921 
10, 162 800 
6, 128 8, 277 
361 114 
13, 314 | 447 
| 
428 0 
841 | 2, 353 
305 | 0 
i -a 
1, 467 | 506 
154 | 2 | 
93, 094 | 91, 269 
67 122 
2, 016 | 5, 577 
2, 623 | 6, 024 
54 0 
77 499 





1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
2Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unem- 


ployment. 
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3 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by } 


State law in Montana, New York, Pennsylvania. 
4 Excludes Rhode Island; data not reported. 
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nous-coal miners, and somewhat more than 20 
percent in Delaware and Maryland, primarily as a 
result of curtailed activity in the apparel industry. 

The 191,000 first payments issued during August 
to claimants starting new benefit years marked a 
decline of one-third from the total for the previous 
month, in contrast to the slight increases of the 
past 2 years. In 1940 and 1941, sharp July- 
August increases in Michigan largely accounted 
for the rise for the Nation as a whole. This year 
the declining volume of new unemployment re- 
sulted in a decline in first payments from July to 
August in Michigan. Most of the other States 
also shared in the July-August decline. More than 
half of the drop, however, was accounted for by a 
marked reduction in New York, where the begin- 
ning of the benefit year had caused first payments 
to be exceptionally numerous during July. First 
payments for the country as a whole during 


August were one-third below the number for last 
August and three-fifths less than in August 1940. 

Beneficiaries who exhausted their rights to 
further payments in their benefit year numbered 
76,100, or 1.9 percent more than in July. Except 
for July, however, the number of persons who 
exhausted benefit rights was less than in any other 
month on record and less than three-fifths the 
number in August 1941. The July-August rise 
was due primarily to sharp increases in Illinois and 
West Virginia, where new uniform benefit years 
began in April. 

Status of funds.—Deposits of more than $130 
million in State clearing accounts during August 
brought total deposits for the first 8 months of 
1942 to $823 million,’ approximately 15 percent 
more than for the same period last year (table 5). 
The substantial expansion in covered employment 


7 Excludes August data for Florida, Indiana, Missouri. 


Table 5.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January~August 1942, and funds available for benefits 
as of August 31, 1942, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 22, 1942] 





Collections deposited ! 


January-August 1942 Funds avail- 





or ,; ————— ——— ble 
Social Security Board region Rae 
and State Percentage 3 - 
change from | *S,°f Aug. 
Amount January- 31, 1942 


| August 1941 


i] 
1} 
1} 
] 
1] 
t} 


i} 
1] 
i] 


I} 
| 


I} 
i 
| 
1| 


Total. 4$822, 677, 000 | $+14.6 |$3, 099, 739, 244 
Region I: 
Connecticut. - . 19, 905, 455 +13.8 82, 443, 333 
Maine a 5, 161, 190 | +47. 6 | 11, 953, 065 
Massachusetts 28, 707, 361 | —13.9 | 129,384,958 || 
New Hampshire 3, 537, 698 | +56.9 | 11, 163, 214 | 
Rhode Island 12, 200, 892 | 27.7 30, 526, 357 
Vermont 1, 421, 623 | +15. 1 5, 803, 570 
Region LI: 
New York 129, 462, 067 | +22.7 | 377,931, 604 
Region III: | 
Delaware 1, 349, 243 | —32.7 | 10, 444, 569 
New Jersey 47, 475, 735 | +-7.4 | 216, 681,032 
Pennsylvania 87, 762, 804 | +25. 5 288, 844, 470 
Region IV: } 
District of Columbia 6, 085, 656 | 31.1 30, 118, 310 | 
Maryland 16, 540, 081 | 39.3 47, 390, 962 || 
North Carolina 13, 039, 826 | (°) 44. 801, 676 
Virginia 8, 433, 453 | +12.7 33, 432, 786 
West Virginia 7, 715, 699 | (8) 34, 417, 437 || 
Region V: 1 
Kentucky . - 9, 657, 094 | +8. 2 49, 085, 859 
Michigan 43, 334, 916 —12.3 131, 929, 202 |! 
Ohio 41, 447, 376 —20.8 | 259, 025, 814 
Region VT: 
Illinois 71, 572, 670 } +23. 8 292, 144, 670 
Indiana #19, 897, 756 | 378, 834, 984 
Wiseonsin 8, 298, 611 | () 74, 725, 224 
Region VII: 
Alabama 10, 200, 814 +-26. 4 | 33, 913, 404 
Florida 45, 367,810 |... 317, 374, 524 
Georgia 8, 499. 974 +11.5 36, 898, 229 
Mississippi 3, 225, 434 +33. 0 7, 827, 160 

















Collections deposited ! 
| January-—August 1942 Funds avail- 
Social Security Board region | ante De 
and State Percentage | Denefits? 
Amount change from 1 ie 
January- 
| August 1941 

Region VII:—Continued. 

South Carolina. ._.......... 4, 693, 184 +4.4 19, 802, 748 

i ETS PIE: 10, 548, 701 +35. 3 27, 122, 317 
Region VILI: 

| ee See 6, 319, 270 +2.5 28, 025, 651 

Minnesota..__- ae 9, 457, 835 +19. 9 33, 265, 229 

Nebraska_.. 1, 689, 466 +12.5 11, 238, 241 

North Dakota. ____- 580, 960 () 2, 689, 452 

South Dakota 497, 653 —16.6 4, 019, 018 
Region 1X: 

Arkansas... .- 4, 311, 105 +58. 6 12, 037, 114 

Kansas. . -. oe +12.4 20, 228, 413 

Missouri ; Be Sf tg ieee. 3 89, 431, 684 

Oklahoma... antvevesl « Ge —25 23, 867, 251 
Region X: | 

Louisiana 9, 124, 545 +24. 1 26, 086, 601 

New Mexico 2 | 1, 162, 575 +4.9 4, 088, 195 

Texas ___. Pare a 13, 477, 585 (8) 77, 108, 166 
Region XI: | 

I odcinek actininneel | 2, 376, 509 +31.1 6, 834, 223 

Colorado | 3, 880, 155 +6. 2 16, 496, 841 

es +19. 2 4, 676, 180 

Montana... ea * | 2, 349, 733 +9.1 7, 212, $35 

OSES Aes | 2, 973, 477 +35. 3 7, 837, 338 

Wyoming 991, 831 +6. 3, 502, 107 
Region XII: 

California | 8&2, 452, 789 +25. 6 252, 664, 518 

Nevada____- | 1, 488, 407 +91.9 2, 750, 207 

Oregon... __-_- 7, 885, 673 +37.3 22, 937, 651 

Washington... | 15,908, 941 +68. 6 45, 437, 172 
Territories: 

Alaska__. | 888, 647 +69. 4 2, 612, 156 

Hawaii-_._-_-.- } 1, 760, 758 +24.1 10, 671, 523 

| 





' Represents contributions from employers, plus such penalties and in- 
terest as are available for benefits, and contributions from employees. 
Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. 
Current contribution rates, as a percent of taxable wages, are as follows: 
For employers, 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 

reent: for employees, 0.5 percent in Rhode Island, and 1.0 percent in Ala- 

ama, California, and New Jersey. 34 States have adopted experience 
rating which modifies above rates. All States collect contributions either 
wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 


Bulletin, October 1942 


? Represents sum of balances at end of month in State -learing account 
and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund ac- 
count maintained in the U. S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund 
accounts reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

3 As of July 31, 1942, for Florida, Indiana, and Missouri. 

4 Excludes Florida, Indiana, and Missouri for August; data not reported. 

' Based on data for 43 States. See footnotes 4 and 6. 

* Not computed, because contributions for the 2 periods compared relate 
to wages paid during different numbers of months. 
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under the impetus of the war program indicates 
that collections for the year will easily exceed the 
billion-dollar record of 1941. Collections during 
the first 8 months of 1942 topped the total for 
the corresponding period last year in all but six 
of the States ; * in these six States, experience-rating 
tax reductions have served to reduce collections. 
Funds available for benefit payments at the end 
of August totaled $3.1 billion,® an increase of 
approximately 4 percent over the previous month 
and of 35 percent over the balance as of August 
31, 1941. 


Allowances and Disallowances of New Claims, 
April—June 1942 


In April-June 1942, disallowances comprised 
the smallest recorded proportion of new claims 
disposed of on first determination. Only 189,000, 
or 13 percent of the 1.4 million new claims 
initially adjudicated (table 6), were ruled invalid 
as compared with 19 percent in the previous 
quarter and 16 percent in April—June 1941. 
More regular employment and greater earnings 
of potential claimants during the past year 
probably account for most of the decline in the 
disallowance rate, although liberalization of eligi- 
bility requirements was a contributory factor in 
some States. 

New claims reopened for further consideration 
totaled 115,000 during the quarter,® an increase 
of almost a third over the previous quarter and 
the largest number since April-June 1941. 
Reopenings, which had represented only 5.4 
percent of total dispositions during the first 
quarter of 1942, rose to 7.4 percent in the second 
quarter—a slightly lower figure than that in the 
second quarter of either 1941 or 1940. A larger 
proportion of contested determinations was sus- 
tained during the April-June period than in 
any previous quarter. The original determina- 
tion was upheld in more than three-fourths of 
all such cases, as compared with only two- 
thirds in both the previous quarter and the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 

Disallowances.—Only 12 States reported in- 
creases from the first to the second quarter of the 
year in the proportion of new claims disallowed on 
first determination, and Florida, Idaho, Oregon, 





§ Delaware, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota. 
§ Includes data as of July 31, 1942, for Florida, Indiana, Missouri. 
1 Excludes data for Connecticut, District of Columbia, Indiana. 
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and Washington were the only States with appre- 
ciable increases. In Florida the increase was due 
chiefly to a rise in the proportion of disallowances 
for insufficient wage credits, while in Idaho it was 
primarily the result of a higher rate of disallow- 
ances for reasons other than insufficient wage 
credits or absence of wage records. 


Chart 6.—Percent of new claims disallowed on first 
determination, by reason for disallowance and by 
State, April-June 1942 
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4. 
WZ] _NOWAGE RECORD 


tExcludes Wisconsin, because provisions of State law are not comparable. 
*Includes some claims not allocated by reason for disallowance where 
provision of State law is not comparable. 
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re- Marked declines from the first quarter of the — these States have uniform benefit years beginning 





lue | year in the disallowance rate occurred in seven in April. Since they also reported sharp declines 
ces States. With the exception of Kentucky, all from the first to the second quarters of 1940 and 
vas 1 Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 1941, it would can that individuals filing ated 
ow- Vieginie. claims at the start of a new benefit year are more 
age 


Table 6.—Number of new claims disposed of on first determination and percent disallowed by reason for disallow- 
ance, by quarter, October 1941-June 1942 













































































fir by October-December 1941 January-March 1942 April-June 1942 
Percent disallowed for— Percent disallowed for— Percent disallowed for— 
Region ' and State | Toe | if. apa = Bre ’ Total 
: 4 i | | | ? aj 
“ | apes | am | Taga) no | epee | an [agate] No aiepost | an |Tummil! No 
i © | rea- age | Waee | Other | rea wage | Wage | Other reer | © wage | Other 
| SONS | credits | record | | sons | credits record | sons aula record 
| | | 
. le 1, 113, 018 | 20.3 | 212.9 26.2 21.4 1, 592, 954 | 18.9 | 212.1) 25.7 | 20.9 |1, 446, 957 13.1 27.6 73.9 71.5 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut - - . 16,633 | 23.8 6.1 3.7 14.0} 20,502 23.0 6.2 | 5.3) 115 26, 128 17.4 2.1 2 13.6 
Maine. ----- 7,346 | 15.4 7.0 8.4 0 5, 100 | 29.7 13.1] 16.6 0 14, 949 5.9 3.0 2.9 0 
Massachusetts - - - 48,920 | 20.8 7.9 4.8 8.1 44, 435 21.6 7.9 6.5 | 7.2 88, 194 11.3 2.6 15 7.2 
New Hampshire.....| 5,029 | 12.7 9.0 3.7 0 | 7,988] 10.1 66); 35] 0 5, 731 5.1 3.6 1.5 0 
Rhode Island -- -- - -- 13,632 | 15.6 | 5.6 | 10.0 0 | 19,987 13. 1 5.5 7.6 0 32, 628 3.3 17 16 0 
Vermont..___- | 1,707 | 22.6 | 19.8 | 2.8 0 3,138 | 18.1] 15.9 | s27°°'¢ 1,351 | 12.7] 10.6 2.1 0 
i Region LI: | } 
*New York. 128,486 | 38.3] 106| 7.7/ © | 136,537) 205] 105] 100] oO | 343,558) 1.4] 66] 48 0 
| Region III: | 
we pclaware ‘ a 2, 768 19.5 13.3 6.2 0 | 5, 682 15.7 11.3 4.4 | 0 2, 155 11.0 7.5 3.5 6 
New Jersey - 67, 513 11.3 | 7.8 3.5 0 86, 724 9.7 6.7 | 3.0 | 0 58, 575 5.8 3.7 2.1 0 
' — acon 80, 656 | 12.2 | 7.2 | 5.0 | 0 | 107,619 8.7 5.6 | 3.1 | 0 59, 249 6.1 3.5 2.6 0 
Region IV: | | | | | 
‘District of Columbia.| 4,705 | 260| 22.4) 3.2 4| 5,855} 228] 195! 31| .2] 2,785] 226] 199] 24 3 
Maryland ------| 11,204] 140 7.8\ 62 0 | 24,808} 10.4 5.7| 46] 1| 18,535} 63 4.1 2.2 0 
North Carolina | 21,653 36.8 18.9 13.8 4.1 29, 614 27.9 11.3); 13.8 2.8 12, 552 29.3 11.2 11.4 6.7 
Virginia oe) OG 19.8 8.4 2.8 8.6 9, 562 20.9 7.9 | 4.6 | 8.4 24, 088 7.6 5.9 1.6 a 
West Virginia } 9, 077 14.4 Lf} 3 0 11,110 15.7 1.5 14.2 0 20,930 | 13.9 5.8 7.9 ws 
Region V: } | 
*Kentucky | 12,862] 27.3| 182] 91] 0 | 18,264] 292] 18.6 | 10.6} 0 13,392 19.4| 133] 61 0 
Michigan pans 67,530 | 17.6 14.4 | 1 -1 | 118,311 | 15.3 10.5; 48] 0O 58,667 | 13.7 9.6 41 0 
Ohio... . . | $3,608 | 30.9) 7230) 49/ 3.0) 101,216] 25.9) 420.2 | as! 1° 49,667 | 27.9] 213.8 3.0 11.1 
| Region VI: | 
| Mlinois__- 73,410} 15.8 8.5 7.3 0 | 78,470} 20.7 10.2} 10.5 | 0 235, 823 8.7 5.0 3.7 0 
Indiana | 29,961 | 10.5 10.4 | al 0 | 55,667) 7.5 7.4 | : 0 27,799 | 7.9 7.6 3 0 
Wisconsin ¢ 18, 722 94) @ | @& 7) | 31,949) 6.8 e |} ® | ®& 11,756 | 13.2 (@ (?) () 
Region VII: 
Alabama....___. | 11,325] 14.8 | 2:31 &7 O | 20,114] 15.7] 12.2 3.5 0 12,557 | 11.5 8.3 3.2 0 
Florida. - , ...--| 20,380 33. 8 24.0 | 8.0 1.8] 30,440] 26.7 18.5 | 6.8 | 1.4 20, 592 | 31.6 22.1 7.9 1.6 
| Georgia... 20,150 | 231/ 148] 7.7| 6] 24sor| 253] 163|/ 86] 4] 20,04) 17.0| 115] 52 3 
Mississippi. - - | 10,293 | 34.7) 19.1 12.2 3.4 15,283 | 30.6 21.5 | 5.9 | 3.2 8,131 | 27.9 16. 2 5.1 6.6 
j South Carolina_ - | 14, 144 24.9 19.7 | 5.2 0 | 22,561 20.8 16, 2 | 4.6 0 10, 300 20.5 16.4 41 0 
| Tennessee. . .-| 22,181 | 24.4 19.5 | 4.9 0 | 34,649] 22.8 18.0 | 4.8 0 19, 945 18.2 14.5 3.7 0 
| Region VIII: | } | 
Towa.......-...-..---| 10,822] 30.6 12.2; 6.8 11.6} 27,274] 21.4 10.8) 5.0 5.6 11,025 | 22.1 6.7 3.8 11.6 
Minnesota | 20,579 19.2 13.6 | 5.6 0 | 37,563 16.8 12.4 | 4.4 | 0 14, 420 13.5 9.3 4.2 0 
Nebraska. -.. | 5,803; 31.3) 21.5) 9.8 0 | 10,497} 25.8 18. 4 | 7.4 0 2,780 | 24.8 16.3 8.5 0 
North Dakota | 1, 496 32.5|} 20.7/ 10.0 1.8 3, 181 28.9 20.9 7.3 oa 1,027 21.3 14.7 5.4 1.2 
South Dakota | 1,976 | 20.7 5.7 | 7.6 7.4 | 3, 228 17.0 6.4 7.7 | 2.9 1, 14.2 3.9 5.5 4.8 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas__- | 8, 389 | 29! 28) m3 -1} 9,629} 289} 99] 18.8} 2 3,462 | 32.5 8.6} 23.7 x 
Kansas. __. .-| 9,186 | 152) 102) 50 0 | 13,865) 152) 99 5.3| 0 6,822| 13.1 8.2 4.9 0 
Missouri ‘ | 33,087 | 29.6} 20.1 | 6.7 2.8 | 47,177 32.0} 23.4 | 6.4 | 2.2 31, 308 26.0 17.6 4.8 3.6 
} Oklahoma | 10,250} 28.6! 20.1 | 8.5 | 0 | 19,310] 28.5 20.9 Ter SG 12,199 | 25.3 18.9 6.4 0 
Region X: } 
Louisiana _. , | 33,076 | 28.1) 21.5) 6.6 35, 472 29.9 26.8 3.1 | 0 23, 545 24.3 23.6 Pe 0 
New Mexico ‘ | 2,848 | 33.0 | 17.7 | 15.3 | 5, 656 28.4 18.1} 10.3] 0 2, 530 23.3 13.9 9.4 0 
Texas.___. | 28'433 | 23.7] 10.2| 11.2 2.3} 39,834] 211] 101] 9.7 1.3 | 26,677] 17.6 7.6 8.0 2.0 
Region XI: | | } | 
Arizona saichacd 3,965 | 16.2 13. 4 | 2.7 | ~ 4,855 | 17.2 14.8 | 2.3 | ol 2,384 |} 17.6 12.6 4.5 -5 
Colorado. ----| §, 261} 28.8] 139] 12.1 2.8] 8,214| 31.2] 135] 150] 2.7 7,879 | 15.1 7.7 4.2 3.2 
Idaho. __. i | 3,798 | 33.1 oe 3.6 12.4 | 7, 979 24.2) 15.6] 1.4 7.2 1, 681 36.3 19.7 2.1 14.5 
Montana - 4,813 | 11.6 | 5.4 | 2.9 3.3 | 8,960 | 8.6) 4.4 2.4 | 1.8 2,101 9.8 3.6 2.0 4.2 
_ aaa | 4, 439 20.8 | 17.2 } 3.5 1 4,417 | 23.3 17.2 | 5.9 | a 999 23.8 12.3 7.9 3.6 
i Wyoming ; 2, 139 32.5) 17.8} 6.9 7.8 3, 950 32.0} 21.7 5.8 4.5 972 29.8 14.2 3.9 11.7 
Region XII: 
California .---| 105, 787 19.0 14.8 4.2 0 | 158,618 18.0 | 14.0} 4.0 0 79, 823 15.1 11.2 3.9 0 
Nevada.... | 1,885 | 32.8 20. 2 11.2 1.4 2,419 27.6; 23.4) 3.1 1.1 | 613 25.8 | 22.4 2.4 1.0 
Oregon... __. | 8,140 | 28.3 10.6) 148 2.9; 32,800; 92) 6.2 | 2.1 9 | 4, 207 14.8 | 8.6 5.1 1.1 
Washington _...| 20,389} 28.1 14.6) 13.4 eh 34,652 | 23.6 15.0; 86! (§ 8,719 | 20.8|) 140 68) 
Territories: | | 
| aa, 861 | 31.2) 13.7 11.1 6.4 1, 274 27.2 12.0 8.4 6.8 568 19. 4 | 9.0 6.0 4.4 
Hawaii-___. — 1,519 | 20.0) 19.7 ol om 1,744 | 21.3 19.9 2 1,2 | 828 15.3; 132 .3 | 1.8 
1 Social Security Board region. ‘ Data represent dispositions of all initial claims for total and part-total 
1 Excludes Wisconsin, for which data are not comparable because of provi- unemployment. 
rable. sion of State law. 5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
where oi pnstades disallowances for insufficient weeks of employment in base 
riod. 
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likely to be eligible for benefits than those filing at 
some other time in the benefit year. 

As compared with April-June 1941, the pro- 
portion of new claims disallowed on first determi- 
nation was higher in 18 States. In 4 of these 
the increase was due to the enactment of more 
stringent eligibility requirements. In the others, 
changing earnings and employment patterns of 
individual claimants as well as administrative 
factors, such as abandonment of the practice of 
discouraging obviously ineligible individuals from 
filing claims, probably account for the increase 
over last year in the disallowance rate. 

Reopened claims.—While in 30 States the pro- 
portion of reopenings to total new-claim disposi- 
tions was lower than the national average of 7.4 
percent, in 8 States the proportion was at least 
15 percent. In Oregon, where there were nearly 
90 reopenings per 100 dispositions, the high rate 
was due to a recent State supreme court decision 
which necessitated a reexamination of all seasonal 
claims filed since 1938. Oregon reopenings repre- 
sented 29 percent of the national total. In 
Kentucky and Nebraska, respectively, 28 and 29 
of every 100 dispositions represented reopenings, 
while in Missouri the proportion was 20 of every 
100. In each of these 8 States, this figure was 
appreciably higher than in either the previous 
quarter or the same quarter of 1941. Likewise, 
a majority of the States reported increases over 
rates for the first quarter of 1942 and the second 
quarter of 1941, but in almost every case the rise 


12 Missouri, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma. 





was slight. On the other hand, substantial 
declines from January-March 1942 in the relative 
volume of rehandled claims occurred in Illinois, 
Maine, and West Virginia; compared with April- 
June 1941, Illinois, Iowa, New York, and Ohio 
had marked declines. 

Eleven ® of the States reported that more than 
half of all reopenings resulted in reversals of the 
previous determination, and in each of these the 
reversals, for the most part, consisted of allowances 
of previously disallowed claims. In 8 of the 1] 
States,'* however, reopenings constituted a smaller- 
than-average proportion of total dispositions. 

Claims previously allowed constituted more 
than two-thirds of all redeterminations. Only 5.7 
percent of these determinations were reversed, 
slightly less than the proportion in the previous 
quarter. Although in most of the States reversals 
of allowances were negligible, in Massachusetts 
they constituted more than one-half, and in 6 
other States * from one-fifth to two-fifths of all 
reopenings of allowed claims. The number of 
disallowances reversed exceeded the number sus- 
tained in most of the States. While for the 
country as a whole three-fifths of all reopened dis- 
allowances were reversed, in 13 States '° reversals 
comprised four-fifths or more of all claims pre- 
viously disallowed. 

13 Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, Maryland, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Washington. 

14 All but Idaho, New Mexico, Washington. 

18 Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, South Dakota. 


146 Alabama, Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, Michigan, Montana, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington. 
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Unemployment Compensation Legislation During 1942 * 


During 1942 the legislatures of 15' States 
convened in either regular or special session, 
and all but 3 of these States? amended their em- 
ployment security laws. Especially noteworthy 
was the legislation enacted in New York and 
Rhode Island. New York amended its unem- 
ployment compensation law to pay benefits with 
respect to days rather than weeks of unemploy- 
ment. Rhode Island established the first State 
system for the compensation of unemployment 
resulting from illness; cash benefits are to become 
payable April 1, 1943. 

As a result of the sharp increase in unemploy- 
ment resulting from conversion of the automobile 
industry to war production, Michigan liberalized 
its benefit formula by raising the weekly benefit 
amount from 4 to 5 percent of high-quarter earn- 
ings, increased both its maximum and minimum 
weekly amounts, and increased the maximum 
number of weeks for which the claimant could 
receive benefits. These more liberal provisions 
are to remain in effect, however, only until May 
31, 1943, at which time Michigan is to revert to 
its previous benefit formula. 

Several States liberalized benefit provisions 
through changes in the benefit formula. Four 
States enacted provisions to protect benefit rights 
of workers called into military service; 42 States 
now have such provisions. In addition a few im- 
portant amendments were adopted with respect to 
contributions and employment exclusions. 

Benefits —Benefit provisions were substantially 
amended in several States. Six States increased 
either the minimum or maximum weekly benefit 
amount or both; four States increased the maxi- 
mum benefit duration; and four States revised the 
method of computing benefit rates. 

The minimum weekly benefit amount was in- 
creased in Kentucky from $4 (actually, $8 for 
the 2-week period used by Kentucky) to $5; in 
Michigan from $7 to $10; in Pennsylvania from 
$7.50 to $8; in Rhode Island from $6 to $6.75; 
and in Virginia from $3 to $4. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount was raised in Kentucky 
from $15 (actually, $30 for a 2-week period) to 


* Covers legislative enactments up to October 

1 Arizona, California, Minois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 

4 Arizona, Illinois, Massachusetts. 
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$16; in Michigan from $16 to $20; in New York 
and Pennsylvania from $15 to $18; and in Rhode 
Island from $16 to $18. 

The maximum duration of benefits was increased 
in Michigan from 18 to 20 weeks; in New York 
from 13 to 20 weeks; in Pennsylvania from 13 to 
16 weeks; and in Rhode Island from a schedule of 
maximum total benefits equaling 18-30 percent 
of base-period wages to 20-34 percent of such 
wages. 

Kentucky returned to the 1-week unit as the 
basis of measuring total unemployment, after 
experimenting for 2 years with the 2-week basis. 
Texas is the only State that now uses the 2-week 
period for measuring total unemployment. 

Proposals for a “day-base” benefit plan were 
considered in New York and Pennsylvania, but 
only New York adopted a plan, to become opera- 
tive November 30, 1942. Temporary provisions 
for the period June 1 to November 30 provide a 
maximum weekly benefit amount of $18 and a 
uniform benefit duration of 20 weeks. Under 
the ‘“‘day-base” plan the old benefit rate of %; of 
total wages in the high quarter of the base period 
is retained, but payments will be made for days 
rather than weeks of unemployment. For each 
accumulation of 4 “effective days,” benefits are 
payable in even-dollar amounts varying from $7 
to $18, as provided in a schedule. An “effective 
day’’ is defined as the fourth and every subsequent 
day of total unemployment in a week. Benefit 
duration is established as 20 times the benefit 
amount in the benefit year. 

Since the ‘‘day-base” plan will result in the 
payment of partial benefits in New York, Montana 
and Pennsylvania will be the only States which 
do not provide benefits for partial unemployment. 

Pennsylvania, one of the 5 States * which com- 
pute benefits on the basis of full-time weekly 
wages, retained this formula with modifications. 
The former provision that benefits shall be payable 
at the rate of 50 percent of the full-time weekly 
wage (minimum benefit $7.50, maximum $15, and 
maximum total benefits equal to the lesser of \ of 
base-period wages or 13 times the weekly benefit 
amount) is replaced by a schedule of weekly benefit 
amounts equivalent to 50 percent of the full-time 


weekly wage or 5 of high-quarter wages. More- 


3 The other 4 are Arizona, lowa, Louisiana, and Vermont. 
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over, under the new provisions, weekly benefit 
amounts and duration are modified by the condi- 
tion of the fund. If the balance in the fund ex- 
ceeds 1% times the highest amount of benefits paid 
during any 12 consecutive months, weekly benefit 
amounts will range from $8 to $18, and maximum 
total benefits (shown in the same schedule) will 
equal approximately % of base-period wages. If the 
balance falls below that ratio, another schedule 
goes into effect, with weekly benefit amounts vary- 
ing from $8 to only $15, and maximum total ben- 
efits approximating only \ of base-period wages. 
Under either schedule, benefit duration ranges 
from 3 to 16 weeks, and benefits are rounded to the 
nearest multiple of $1, instead of 5 cents. 

Benefit eligibility provisions—In line with the 
trend during 1940 and 1941, the waiting period 
was shortened in 5 States—from 2 weeks to 1 week 
in Kentucky, Michigan, and Virginia, and from 3 
to 2 weeks in New York and Pennsylvania. When 
the “‘day-base”’ plan becomes operative, the wait- 
ing period in New York will be 8 “effective days”’ 
in the benefit year, but this period will be equiva- 
lent to 2 weeks, since an “effective day’? means the 
fourth and every subsequent day of unemployment 
in a week. 

The qualifying wage provision was amended 
only in Pennsylvania, where a requirement of 13 
times the weekly benefit amount in the base year 
was replaced by a qualification of $50 in each of 
2 quarters in the base year. 

Military service—At the close of the 1941 legis- 
lative sessions, 38 States had enacted provisions 
to protect the benefit rights of persons in military 
service; during 1942, 4 more Siates—Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and Virginia—enacted 
legislation of this type. Under the Kentucky 
provision, as in most States, any period of time 
spent in military service is not considered as 
elapsed time for the purpose of computing the base 
period for payment of benefits. The Virginia law 
established a special base period consisting of the 
8 completed quarters immediately preceding entry 
into service and the incompleted portion of the 
calendar quarter, if any, prior to such entry, 
regardless of any benefits already paid with respect 
to such period. In Mississippi and Pennsylvania 
the administrative agency was directed to pre- 
scribe regulations for preserving benefit rights of 
persons in military service. 

California enacted a supplementary provision 
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extending the protection of benefit rights to mem- 
bers of the State Guard, who were not mentioned 
in the 1941 provisions. New York liberalized its 
1941 law by repealing a provision which would 
restrict the preservation of benefit rights to 
individuals with only 1 year of military service. 

Cash sickness compensation —Rhode Island’s 
cash sickness compensation law is identical in 
many essential features with the State’s unemploy- 
ment compensation law, and is administered by 
the Unemployment Compensation Board. It re- 
quires each employee subject to the unemploy- 
ment compensation law to contribute 1 percent 
of his annual wages up to $3,000 to the cash 
sickness compensation fund after June 1, 1942. 

Benefit rate and duration are the same as for 
unemployment compensation. The weekly bene- 
fit amount is determined according to a weighted 
schedule of high-quarter earnings, with a minimum 
of $6.75 and a maximum of $18. Benefit duration 
is established in a schedule of wage classes; 
amounts range from 20 to 34 percent of base- 
period wages. Also identical with the unemploy- 
ment compensation law are the wage qualification 
of $100 in the base year and the definitions of base 
period and benefit year. The waiting period is 
1 week in the benefit year. 

Disqualifications.—The 1941 trend toward more 
stringent disqualification provisions did not con- 
tinue in 1942. Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia adopted changes in disquali- 
fication provisions, but the changes tended to 
mitigate slightly the severity of disqualifications. 
Kentucky reduced from 2 weeks to 1 week the 
minimum disqualification period and the corre- 
sponding minimum reduction in benefit duration 
with respect to voluntary leaving, discharge for 
misconduct, refusal of suitable work, and mis- 
representation to obtain benefits. 

Michigan eliminated the provision restricting 
disqualification for voluntary leaving to leaving of 
the “‘most recent”? work only. Pennsylvania pro- 
vided that an individual shall not be disqualified 
for voluntary leaving unless such leaving is with- 
out good cause. Virginia repealed disqualifica- 
tions for receipt of wages in lieu of notice, com- 
pensation for temporary partial disability, and 
old-age benefits. 

Coverage.—A number of States considered pro- 
posals for extending coverage to small firms, but 
no legislation was finally enacted on this subject. 
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Provisions relating to employment exclusions, 
however, were amended in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Pennsylvania adopted exclusions, in 
conformity with the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act, which affect casual laborers, newsboys, insur- 
ance agents, student nurses, internes, and certain 
other groups whose earnings are small; the com- 
prehensive Federal definition of agricultural labor 
was also adopted. Both Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia authorized reciprocal agreements with other 
State and Federal unemployment compensation 
agencies relating to employment exclusions and 
inclusions. 

Contributions.—In line with the trend of the 
past 2 years, Pennsylvania changed the contribu- 
tion base from ‘‘wages paid or payable’’ to “wages 
paid.” Kentucky’s repeal of employee contribu- 
tions leaves only 4 States—Alabama, California, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island—which now re- 
quire contributions from workers. Although 
Rhode Island reduced the rate from 1.5 to 0.5 
percent, employees still pay a total tax of 1.5 


percent, since they are subject to the 1-percent 
tax under the cash sickness compensation law. 

Experience-rating provisions were amended in 
Kentucky, South Carolina, and Virginia. Ken- 
tucky repealed a 3.7-percent penalty rate, leaving 
the standard rate of 2.7 percent as the maximum. 
Virginia repealed a provision for reducing em- 
ployers’ rates by as much as 0.3 percent whenever 
the balance in the fund exceeded 5.5 percent of 
the largest amount of pay rolls in any year. 
South Carolina and Virginia adopted provisions 
relating to transfer of experience-rating accounts. 
In addition, Pennsylvania, which has no provision 
for experience rating, provided for study of the 
problem. 

Administration.—Virginia vested the adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation in a single 
commissioner and abolished the former 3-member 
commission. The administrative agency was 
authorized to establish a 3-member board of 
review to hear appeals from the decisions of 
initial appeal authorities. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance“ 


Employment on class I steam railroads increased 
by 6,100 from mid-July to mid-August, according 
to a tabulation of preliminary figures obtained 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There were, nevertheless, decreases of 6,200 in 
maintenance-of-way employment, 1,100 in train 
and engine service, 1,700 in maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores, and 1,000 in other branches of 
railroad work on some of the roads. In New 
England and the northern tier of States west of the 
Great Lakes, the annual lay-offs of maintenance- 
of-way workers seem to have begun. Eight of the 
eleven large railroads in New England reported 
decreases in this branch of service, as did seven of 
the nine large roads in the States west of Lake 
Michigan and bordering on Canada. These lay- 
offs resulted in an increase in railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in August, the first in- 
crease in the number of benefit payments recorded 
since last January. Lay-offs of maintenance-of- 
way and structures employees are expected to 
spread southward as unfavorable weather condi- 
tions make outdoor work difficult or impossible. 
~ *Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 


Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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Claims for unemployment compensation.—The 
number of claims adjudicated in August was 
15,200. Some 2,600 were processed a second time, 
mainly because the claimants had failed to submit 
certificates of benefit rights, an essential part of 
the initial claim for unemployment compensation 
in the new benefit year. More than 11 percent of 
the claims were for periods of unemployment too 
short for compensation. 

Applications for certificate of benefit rights.—Ap- 
plications for certificate of benefit rights were 
filed by 3,200 railroad workers in August. Since 
applications are made at the beginning of the first 
period of unemployment in a benefit year, the 
total number filed in July and August indicates 
that, although employment conditions are un- 
usually favorable and the large fall and winter 
lay-offs of maintenance employees have just begun, 
approximately 9,700 railroad workers had already 
experienced unemployment in the new benefit 
year. During July and August, 9,200 certificates 
of benefit rights were issued to qualified employees 
while 240 workers were judged ineligible for 
benefits, primarily because of insufficient earnings 
in the base year. 
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The New York region, which showed, in July, 
the smallest decline in applications from the same 
month of the previous year, recorded, in August, 
the greatest decline from August 1941. Other 
large decreases occurred in the West and on the 
Pacific Coast. On the other hand, no decline was 
noted for the Minneapolis region, where outdoor 
maintenance reaches its peak in July and falls off 
sharply thereafter. The northwestern region of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which 
the Minneapolis region lies, showed declines on 
some railroads of 1,400 maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees and 900 other employees. It is likely that 
many of the workers who were laid off in the 
Minneapolis region applied for certificates of bene- 
fit rights. 

Accounts opened and closed.—Unemployment 
insurance accounts were opened for 3,300 workers 
in August. A small number, on which adjudica- 
tion was delayed, were for the 1941-42 benefit 
year. Accounts of 44 workers for the 1941-42 
benefit year were exhausted during the month. 

Benefit certifications —In August, 10,300 benefit 
payments, totaling $218,000, were made to unem- 
ployed railroad workers (table 1). There were 
increases over July of 41 percent and 46 percent, 
respectively, in the number and amount of bene- 
fits. The fact that a larger-than-usual propor- 
tion of claims received in July were certified for 
payment in August accounted for part of the in- 
crease. Although part of the claims received in 
July were processed in the first half of August, the 
number of benefit payments was larger in the 
second half. This occurrence is the forerunner 
of the usual heavy fall and winter increase in the 
volume of unemployment insurance. That there 
was an influx of maintenance-of-way employees on 


the rolls toward the end of the month is indicated 
by the sharp reduction in the average daily benefit 
rate for initial payments, which fell from $2.84 in 
the third week to $2.46 for the last few days. 

Increases from the July level in the number of 
benefit payments varied from 6 percent for the 
Denver region to 155 percent for the Dallas region. 
The Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, and At- 
lanta regions recorded increases of 30—50 percent. 

In the first 2 weeks of the month the average 
payment for initial periods of unemployment was 
substantially higher than the average for the whole 
month; in the last 2 weeks the average declined 
sharply. In the last few days of the month the 
average initial payment was $14.24, while the 
average for the whole month was $16.23. This 
decline also was due to increased unemployment 
among maintenance-of-way and other low-paid 
workers. 

The average of subsequent benefit payments 
made in August for the current year was $24.02, 
about $1.15 lower than for July (table 2). The 
decline was due primarily to the fact that workers 
experienced less unemployment within registra- 
tion periods. There was a general tendency for 
the average subsequent payment to decline during 
the month: in the last few days of the month it 
was $1.55 lower than in the second week, primarily 
because of the change in types of workers on the 
unemployment insurance rolls. The average daily 
benefit rate fell from $2.91 in July to $2.80 in 
August 

Employment service.—Placement operations dur- 
ing August continued to reflect the heightened 
activity of the employment service. Notices of 
14,500 openings were received, of which 14,300 
were with railroad employers; but 2,900 previously 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, 


and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-42 
[Corrected through August 1942] 




















1942-43 1941-42 
Period | ; Benefit payments , Benefit payments? 
Applica- “et oe ee Applica- ‘ei st — 
| “tions! Claims | “tions! Claims 

Number | Amount Number Amount 
Jaly—-Angost.................. 9, 680 | 23, 541 | 17, 531 | $366, 998 23, 308 61, 436 46, 368 | $904, 837 
OE sa ee o 3, 213 | 12, 407 | 10,268) 217,542, s«*S, 720 | 33, 169 26,157 | 550, 247 
UE 1,775 | 6, 150 | 4, 930 | 103, 240 | 3, 377 | 17, 154 | 13, 899 | 286, 912 
ees. Se ae 1, 438 6, 257 | 5, 338 | 114, 302 2, 343 16, O15 | 12, 258 | 263, 335 

eekly averages: 

eee 1, 452 | 2, 499 | 1, 630 | 33, 551 4, 031 | 6, 478 | 4, 632 | 81, 260 
August - 752 | 2, 904 2, 403 50, 914 1, 339 7, 763 6, 122 128, 781 





1 For current benefit year only. 
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? Net figures, adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days in benefit year 1942-43, by specified period, July-August 1942! 
[Corrected through August 1942] 





























Certifications with 
P . | Certifications with 8-13 days of | Certifications with 5-7 days of 
All certifications 14 days = yaad unemployment unemployment 
Type of certification and | a a — 
ported ’ ot Aver- | num- | Percent —_ Aver- | Percent — Aver- | num- | Percent — Aver- | num- 
Num. | benefit | 28¢ ber of | ofall a _ age of all benefit age ber of | ofall benefit ber of 
ber pay- daily | com- | certifi- pay- daily | certifi- pay- daily | com- | certifi- pay- ly | com- 
ment benefit = cations ment benefit | cations ment benefit = cations ment benefit poe 
days days days 
Certifications for first regis- | 
tration period: ? | 
July 1-31, 1942. ... | 2,457 | $16.59 | $2.82 5. 88 66.7 | $19.95 $2. 85 33.3 $9. 87 $2. 82 SG tii. Ee ee 
Aug. 1-31, 1942. _- ‘ 3, 262 | 16. 23 2. 5. 80 64.6 19. 56 2.79 35.4 10. 16 2.82 | eee Seen ar) 
Certifications for subse- 
quent | registration pe- | 
riods: 
July 1-31, 1942_... 351 25.16 | 2.77 9.08 | 77.2 27. 2.77 19.7 17. 98 2.74 6. 57 3.1 $6. 00 $2. 75 2.18 
Aug. 1-31, 1942 6, 716 24. 02 2. 80 8. 57 | 69.0 23. 2. 80 23.0 18. 50 2. 80 6.61 8.0 5. 66 2.76 2.05 






































1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 
average benefit per certification. 


reported openings were canceled chiefly because 
qualified personnel were not available. Some 
19,400 unemployed workers were referred to avail- 
able vacancies and 12,922—or approximately 
3,000 per week—-were placed. Of the total place- 
ments made, 10,700 were track laborers. Included 
in the total were 3,100 placements made with the 
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? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 


cooperation of the U. S. Employment Service and 
Work Projects Administration Division of Reem- 
ployment and Training. 

Although placements were reported throughout 
the country, the greatest activity continued to be 
concentrated in the Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Dallas regions. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Certi- 
fied, July 1942 


The number of monthly benefits in force (table 
1) increased during July by 17,900, which exceeded 
the increase in June but was somewhat less than 
the average monthly increase of 18,600 during the 
12 months ended June 30, 1942. The number of 
new benefits awarded in July was less than the 
average during the preceding 12 months, though 
only awards of primary benefits decreased sig- 
nificantly in number, while for each type of sur- 
vivors’ benefits there was an increase in number 
of awards. Terminations of entitlement were 
slightly fewer than in June, but considerably 
more than the 12-month average. 

While the number of awards or terminations 
recorded in an individual month may be affected 
by irregularities in the flow of administrative 
processes or by other temporary conditions, these 


Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
, by type of benefit and payment status, July 31, 19421 


[Corrected to Sept. 16, 1942] 














Payment status 
Type of benefit bah sn Conditional 
Current | Deferred | a 
Suspen- | Frozen 
sions benefits 
Primary... .-- $22.86 | $22.91 $21.75 | $21.48 $26. 36 
Wife's 12.17 12. 22 11. 55 11. 23 13, 52 
Child’s 12. 18 12. 20 11. 30 11. 76 12.12 
Widow’s ‘ 20. 20 20. 17 23. 84 21.84 21, 32 
Widow’s current 19. 52 19. 54 18. 01 19. 57 18.99 
Parent’s 12. 98 12. 98 13. 25 12. 89 0 














t See footnotes to table 1. 


comparisons of July transactions with averages 
of the previous 12 months are more or less con- 
sistent with a definite trend. Primary-benefit 
awards have tended to decrease slightly as im- 
proving employment opportunities and_ higher 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force! in each payment status’ and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, July 1942 


[Current month’s data corrected to Sept. 16, 1942] 





| Total | Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent's 
Status of benefit and action eT RS Os GI Hn ™ + ie ° ie ea ly if a ‘i = | a 
| Num- | Num- | Num- | | Num- | Num- | | Num- Num- 
ber | Amount ber Amount | ber | Amount, ber | Amount | “ ber ama ber | Amount | “ber | Amount 
! 











| 
| 


In force as of June 30, 1942 1595, 890 $10,829,913 277, 463 $6, 333, 159 


77, 677, $943, 617 


| 


| 
155, 799 $1, 897, 210 


60, 507 $1, 180, 290 


21,934 $443, 046 2,510 $32, 501 
Current-payment status_____|529,876 9, 554, 886 237, 459) 5, 431, 459) 68,760, 838, 431 147,674) 1,803,424) 21,694) 437,580) 51,789 1,011,528) 2, 500 32, 464 
Deferred-payment status____| 3,982 77,354| 2,766) 60, 666 557 6, 358 297 3, 261 114 2, 652 245 4, 384) 3 3% 
Conditional-payment status_| 62,032) 1, 197,673) 37, 238 841,034, 8,360 98,828) 7,828 90, 525) 126 2,814) 8,473 164, 378) 7 4 
Suspensions 3_____. | 47,318) 876,663) 28,539 612,351) 6,143) 68,945) 6, 436 73, 767 72 1,600) 6,121 119, 906 7 4 
Frozen benefits 4______ | 14,714 321,010; 8, 699 228,683) 2,217 29, 883) 1, 392 16, 758 54 1,214) 2,352 44, 472 0 0 
Actions during July 1942: | | | | 
Benefits awarded nti | 21,879 399, 056} 8, 598 206, 537; 2,901 36,774, 6,494 79,341; 1,176 23,675; 2,601 51, 322 109 1,407 
Entitlements terminated 5 | 4,003 70,875; 1, 337 31, 673) 602 7,327; 1,236 15, 735 86 1, 687) 719 14, 147) 23 306 
Net adjustments *______ .--| —23 707) 9 375} 1) 51 —22 275 5 67 —16 —62) 0 l 
| | | 

In force as of July 31, 1942 . 613, 743 11, 9 ondland. 733) 6, 508, 398; 79,977) 973, 115,161,035) 1,961,091) 23,029) 465,101) 62,373) 1,217,403) 2,506 33, 698 
Current-payment status_____ 543,873 9, 818, 274/243, 376! 5, 576, 537 70, 710} 863, 766)151, 211) 1,845, 192) 22,756| 458,932) 53, 237) 1,040,323) 2, 583 33, 524 
Deferred-payment status... 3, 624 70, 235; 2, 511) 54, 621 491) 5, 669 289 3, 266 120 2, 861 209 3, 765 4 53 
Conditional-payment status_| 66, 246) 1, 270, 292) 38, 846) 77,240| 8,776) 103,680) 9, 535 112, 633) 153 3, 308) _ 8, 927 173, 315) 9 116 
Suspensions 3____- Bais 51,238; 942,951) 30,068) 645,822) 6,537) 73,409) 8,037 94, 482 BS 1,922} 6,499! 127, 200) 9 116 

Frozen benefits 4._...._.- 15,008} 327, 341) 8,778 231,418) 2,239 30,271) 1,498 18, 151) 65 1, 386) 2, 428 

} 


46, 115} 0 0 
| 





1! Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations 
(see footnote 5), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were 
first payable. 

? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than 
current month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to 
deduction of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; 
benefit in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit 
for current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

3 Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status. 

Re Represents benefits which have never been in current or deferred-payment 
status. 

§ Terminations may be for following reasons: primary benefit—benefi- 
ciary’s death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, 
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or entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; 
widow’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal of 
larger primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, re 
marriage, entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, 
or termination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit— benefi- 
ciary’s death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly 
benefit. 

¢ Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of the 1939 amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective: 
adjustments in number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 
classified. 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, July 1942 and 
cumulative, January-July 1942 























July | 
: . aay 
. | Total 
, | Percentage dis- — 
Type of payment | ea | ae | certified 
Amount een January- 
| bene- otitie 1 
fici- | certified Bene- | July 1942 
| aries ! fici- Amount} 
| aries 
Monthly benefits ?_. 1551, 237 |9$10,3690,354 100.0 100.0 |5$67,047,940 
Primary ..|246, 841 | 5,804,965 | 44.8 56.0 | 37, 941, 727 
Su yple mentary | 81, 895 1, 019, 006 14.8 9.8 | 6. 643, 571 
/ ife’s | 71,703 | 905, 913 13.0 8.7 | 5,867, 361 
Child’s | 10, 192 113, 183 1.8 1.1] 776, 210 
Survivor's |222, 501 3, 545, 293 40.4 34.2 | 22, 462, 642 
Widow’s | 22, 787 490, 721 4.1 4.7 2, 929, 742 
Widow's current 54, 282 1, 148, O87 9.9 11.1 7, 393, 429 
Child’s 142, 840 1, 869, 002 25. 9 18.0 | 11,903, 501 
Parent’s 2 502 37, 483 5 4] _ 235, 970 
Lump-sum death pay- | 
ments | #8, 504 1, 186, 247 8, 843, 503 
Under 1939 amend- 8, 376 1, 179, 484 | 8, 790, 902 
ments § 
Under 1935 act ¢ 128 | 6, 763 52, 601 





1! Differs from number in current- -payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 

? Distribution by type of benefit estimated. 
1942. 

§ Includes retroactive payments. 

‘ Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 
based. 

§ Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 


Estimates revised February 


living costs have increasingly impelled older 
workers to remain at their jobs. The general 
trend in awards of survivors’ benefits has been and 
will continue to be upward, since the number of 
insured persons has been increasing and may be 
expected to increase for some time to come. In 
the summer months, when mortality rates are 
falling, this upward trend is less noticeable than 
in other months of the year. 

The number of terminations has shown little 
change in recent months, probably because the 
effect of the seasonal decline in the mortality rate 
was approximately offset by the increase in the 
number of benefits in force and exposed to the 
probability of termination through mortality or 
other causes. 

Monthly benefits in conditional-payment status 
increased by more than 4,200 during July, and they 
continued to increase as a proportion of all monthly 
benefits in force. All but 300 of this increase was 
in benefits in suspension; frozen benefits continued 
to decline as a proportion of total benefits in force. 

There has been very little change in recent 
months in the average amount of benefits in force 


(table 2). Since December 31, ] 41, the average 
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amount of primary benefits in force has increased 
from $22.69 to $22.86, as primary benefits awarded 
in the first 7 months of 1942 averaged $23.51. 
For no other type of monthly benefit has there 
been a change in average of more than 10 cents 
over the 7-month period. 

During the month, $11.6 million was certified 
for payment, including $10.4 million to 551,000 
monthly beneficiaries and $1.2 million in lump-sum 
payments to survivors of 8,500 individuals (table 
3). Payments to primary beneficiaries constituted 
56 percent of all monthly benefits certified. 

On the basis of preliminary data for August, it is 
estimated that $10.4 million wascertified for 560,000 
monthly beneficiaries. Of the total amount, about 
$5.9 million was certified for 250,000 primary 
beneficiaries, $1.0 million for 82,900 suplementary 
beneficiaries, and $3.6 million for 227,000 survivors. 
Approximately $957,000 was certified in lump-sum 
death payments based on the wage records of 6,900 
deceased wage earners. 


Applicants for Account Numbers, April-June 
1942 


A marked acceleration in the movement of new 
workers into the labor market from the reservoirs 
of labor—women, young people, and older per- 
sons—is indicated by the data on accounts estab- 
lished during the second quarter of 1942. Women 
of all ages, men under 20, and men aged 60 and 
over comprised 83.9 percent—the largest propor- 
tion on record for any quarter—of the nearly 2 
million applicants for whom accounts were estab- 
lished in the second quarter. These groups ac- 


Table 4.—Number of applicants for account numbers in 
1940, 1941, and first and second quarters 1942, and 
estimated number of account-number holders at end 
of each period 














Estimated number of 
Applicants for account account-number _hold- 
numbers ers 14 years and over 
as of end of period ! 
Period Percent of 
| Total S — eo 
; ve to 7 otal popu- 
— as of end Number lation 14 
I of period years and 
over? 
1940 | §, 181, 709 53, 790, 199 | 50, 400, 000 49.2 
1941__. | 6,677, 584 | 60, 467,783 | 56, 500, 000 54.5 
January-March 1942_. 1, 215, 917 | 61, 683,700 | 57, 600, 000 55.5 
April-June 1942 1, 983, 931 | 63, 667,631 | 59, 400,000 57.1 
| | 








1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of accounts established for 
duplications as well as for death; includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census; includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Table 5.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, by quarter, January-June 1942 












































Sex | Race Age group 
= es Se 
Year and quarter Total Male | Female | White ! | Negro | Under 20 years | 20 years and over 
| l Re: 2s hee ee eee 
r Percent Percent) Percent) x .- |Percent) y; .p |Percent| ,; .p | Percen 
Number of total | Number |of total Number of total Number ‘of total Number | of total | Number jot rr 
j — SS eee ie — 
us) ee cathlitete wre 35, ogo wee = aS 41.1 | 4,596,351 | 87.9 | 630, 337 12.1 '2, 137, 542 40.9 |3, 089, 146 59.1 
an -BAGren .......- 1, 125, 1 > 1. 429, 886 38. 2 981,254 | 87.2 143, 911 12.8 } 321,584 | 28.6 803, 71. 
US SS eee 1, 133, 420 673, 716 59.4 459, 704 40.6 1,007,271 | 88.9 | 126, 149 11.1 502,971 | 44.4 630, 449 ue 
July-September-_-___._- 1, 471, 715 852, 820 57.9 | 618, 895 42.1 1, 287, 239 | 87.5 | 184,476 12.5 697, 724 | 7.4 773, 991 52.6 
October-December-_-_- 1, 496, 388 858, 217 57.4 | 638,171 42.6 1,320,587 | 88.3 | 175, 801 11.7 615, 263 41.1 881, 125 58.9 
I 6, 677, 584 |3, 701, 467 55.4 |2, 976, 117 44.6 | 5,890, 916 88.2 | 786, 668 11.8 |3, 174, 241 7.5 |3, 503, 343 52.5 
January-March -______- 1,340,974 | 830,949 62.0 7 38.0 | 1, 166, 491 87.0 | 174, 483 13.0 | 479, 266 35.7 | 861, 708 64.3 
cS eee 1, 859, 862 |1, 042, 505 56.1 | 817,357 43.9 | 1,680, 426 90.4 | 179, 436 9.6 |1,022, 740 55.0 | 837, 122 45.0 
July-September_______- 2,067, 425 (1, 151, 152 55.7 916, 273 44.3 1,797,941 | 87.0 | 260,484 13.0 |1, 034, 988 50. 1 |1, 032, 437 | 49.9 
October-December -_-_- 1, 409, 323 676, 861 48.0 732, 462 52.0 1, 246, 058 88. 4 163, 265 11.6 | 637,247 45.2 772, 076 54.8 
} | | 
1942 | | 
January-March _________.-- 1,215,917 | 634,255 | 62.2 581, 662 47.8 1, 071, 400 88. 1 144,517 | 11.9 466, 993 38. 4 748, 924 61.6 
0 ae 1, 983, 931 |1, 002, 466 50. 5 981, 465 49.5 1, 781, 666 89.8 | 202,265| 10.2 }1, 130, 819 57.0 | 853,112 43.0 
| | | | 

















4 Represents all races other than Negro. 
3 Includes a small number for whom age is not known. 


counted for only 79.3 percent of the total in the 
second quarter of 1941, and only 74.5 percent in 
the first quarter of 1942. 

The total number of accounts established during 
April-June 1942 was 6.7 percent greater than the 
number established in the same quarter last year 
and 63.2 percent more than the total for the first 
quarter of 1942. The latter figure represents the 
largest percentage increase for any 2 consecutive 
quarters, indicating not only a seasonal difference, 
but also the increased flow of applications for ac- 
count numbers. By the end of June, 63.7 million 
social security accounts had been established (table 
4). This number, however, includes some dupli- 
cate accounts and accounts of persons who have 
died; the estimated number of living individuals 
holding social security account numbers at the end 
of June is 59.4 million, or 57.1 percent of the esti- 
mated population 14 years of age and over. The 


3 Because of recording and tabulating procedures, total differs slightly from 
corresponding total in table 4. 


corresponding proportion at the end of March 1942 
is estimated at 55.5 percent. 

The number of accounts established for women 
in the second quarter of 1942, nearly 1 million, 
was greater than in any previous quarter. For 
the first time on record, contrary to the usual 
seasonal pattern, a second-quarter total for women 
was nearly as high as that for men. Women com- 
prised only 40.6 percent of all applicants in the 
second quarter of 1940, 43.9 percent in the second 
quarter of 1941, and 49.5 percent in the second 
quarter of 1942 (table 5). Because of the in- 
creasing demand for labor and a depletion of the 
available reserve of men, it is apparent that the 
absolute as well as the relative number of women 
applying for account numbers will continue to 
increase. 

The number of both white and Negro applicants 
increased as comprred with the same quarter of 


Table 6.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, April-June 1942 and 
April-June 1941 







































































| Total | Male Female 
ee See pe Ee ee 
Age | April-June April-June April-June 
eae Poeant- Be eee aE _| Percent- 
| age change age change age change 
1942 1941 1942 1941 | 1942 1941 
| 
i | —_—————_—_—_ -— —- —--- —_—_ —— — | —--_—____- _——— 
a | 1, 130,819 | 1,022,740 +10.6 635, 100 620, 603 +2.3 495, 719 402, 137 | +23.3 
a ———SS===Ha—q=Q€_[_cx——_—S=—_— — ———— — = —— |{_—_————__ —— —- | —— == 
En ee 737, 545 529, 154 +39. 4 452, 057 349, 919 +29. 2 285, 488 179, 235 +59.3 
SERRE eee 55, 901 22, 553 +147.9 47, 832 20, 261 +136. 1 8, 060 2, 292 +252. 1 
ree 110, 273 46, 152 +138. 9 80, 237 37,475 +114. 1 , 036 8, 677 +246. 1 
are 269, 389 174, 964 +54. 0 162, 207 118, 627 +36. 7 107, 182 56, 337 +90. 3 
__ ae a 301, 982 285, 485 +5.8 161, 781 173, 556 —6.8 140, 201 111, 929 | +25.3 
SES TA Se ee 260, 031 311, 316 —16.5 122, 999 170, 094 —27.7 137, 032 141, 222 —3.0 
ee Ee s dncens ed aawern eae 133, 243 182, 270 — 26.9 60, 044 100, 590 —40.3 73, 199 81, 680 —10.4 
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Total Male Female 
re Age group i aE Mami) 62 "1 _ 
Over? Total White! Negro Total White ! Negro Total White! Negro 
oreent Total. _- er ..| 1,983,931 | 1, 781, 666 202, 265 | 1, 002, 466 892, 453 110, 013 981,465 | 889, 213 92, 252 
oti SESLE Se SSS MSF EES ° 
over i csricicleateers tii Sineniein aan 55, 901 48, 203 7, 698 47, 832 40, 583 7, 249 8, 069 7, 620 449 
60.1 | 15-19. _- _| 1,074,918 997, 258 77, 660 587, 268 532, 251 55, 017 487, 650 465, 007 22, 643 
7.4 | 20-24 181, 556 147, 202 34, 354 62, 383 49, 395 12, 988 119, 173 97, 807 21, 366 
55.6 | 25-29 100, 111 79, 598 20, 513 27, 489 22, 009 5, 480 72, 622 57, 589 15, 033 
52.6 =| 30-34 105, 178 88, 857 16, 321 35, 441 30, 490 4, 951 69, 737 58, 367 11, 370 
58.9 35-39 109, 889 95, 949 13, 940 41, 266 36, 001 5, 265 68, 623 59, 948 8, 675 
52.5 40-44 100, 346 89, 221 11, 125 43, 636 38, 373 5, 263 56, 710 50, 848 5, 862 
64.3 45-49. : 84, 379 76, 420 7, 959 41,711 37, 158 4, 553 42, 668 39, 262 3, 406 
45.0 50-54... - wat 65, 004 60, 018 4, 986 36, 879 33, 702 3, 177 28, 125 26, 316 1, 809 
49.9 55-50... 46, 477 43, 192 3, 285 29, 995 27, 627 2, 348 16, 482 15, 565 917 
54.8 60-64... 30, 901 28, 860 2, 041 23, O17 21, 412 1, 605 7, 884 7, 448 436 
65-69... , 7, 402 15, 958 1, 444 14, 697 13, 430 1, 267 2, 705 2, 528 177 
61.6 Mand over... 11, 599 10, 827 772 10, 679 9, 956 72 920 871 49 
43.0 Unknown... 270 103 167 173 66 107 97 37 60 
y from 1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
last year—6 percent and 13 percent, respectively. 1.1 million—were the largest for any quarter on 
1942 The 202,000 account numbers issued to Negroes _ record. In the second quarter of 1941 this group 
represents the largest number of accounts issued comprised 55 percent of the total, and in the 
men to Negroes in any second quarter. second quarter of 1940, 44.4 percent. The much 
10n, Distribution by age.—-Many young men under 20 _ smaller increase in the proportion this year, as 
For and older men aged 60 and over are filling the jobs | compared with the increase from 1940 to 1941, is 
sual left open by men drawn into the armed services or due to the relatively large volume of applications 
nen the new jobs created in war industries. received from women aged 20 and over. 
om- Nearly three-fifths (57 percent) of all applicants The increase in the number and proportion of 
the in the second quarter were under age 20; both this applicants under 20 has reflected the unprece- 
ond proportion and the number of young applicants— dented increase in the number and proportion of 
ond 
in- Table 8.—Applications for account numbers, by State, April-June 1942 and April-June 1941 
the 
the April-June Percent, April-June Percent- 
Social Security Board region and State es age | Social Security Board region and State age 
nen 1942 1941 change 1942 1941 change 
to - : , mete ae i ek Tet in * | 
Total 1, 983, 931 1, 859, 862 +6.7 
~- - -| Region VII—Continued. 
Region I: | South Carolina. _- an ssuiuille 23, 437 24, 328 —3.7 
ints Connecticut -- 25, 231 34, 346 —26. 5 EG 4050 gesnceeessndnapalial 42, 505 47, 355 —10.2 
Maine 13, 707 | 12, 436 +10.2 || Region VIII: 
r of Massachusetts 58, 072 58, 809 —1.3|] Towa......--. een 2 29, 680 27,179 +9. 2 
New Hampshire_. } 6, 230 7, 337 —15.1 Minnesota___. a © 39, 030 29, 773 +31.1 
Rhode Island___. 11,977 | 14, 067 —14.9 Nebraska_._- mee 18, 491 13, 975 +32. 3 
Vermont... _. 3, 466 | 4, 342 —2.2|| North Dakota... bind 4, 022 4, 691 -14.3 
and} Region II: South Dakota. - 2 7, 898 5, 166 +52.9 
New York 199, 951 | 180, 796 +10.6 | Region IX: 
Region III: | Arkansas Sena ; 28, 905 21, 581 +33.9 
— Delaware 3,910 | 3, 721 +5.1 Kansas. ‘ ar PE 27, 194 20, 614 +31.9 
New Jersey 59,931 | 62, 428 —4.0|| Missouri Sanat 59, 251 58, 074 +2.0 
| Pennsylvania ; 158, 502 | 146, 503 +8. 2 Oklahoma an 34, 921 21, 926 +59.3 
a | Region IV: | | Region X: 
District of Columbia } 15, 378 | 13, 747 +11.9 | Louisiana ‘ 32, 964 28, 701 +14.9 
Maryland_. 26, 242 | 28, 975 —9.4|| New Mexico é 7, 761 7,017 +10. 6 
‘nt- North Carolina 47, 671 | 49, 479 oe ee eee ee 115, 577 88, 706 +30. 3 
ange Virginia : 39, 219 | 39, 696 —1.2/| Region XI: 
West Virginia : wil 24, 412 | 25, 249 —3.3 Arizona __. aie 9, 007 6, 127 +47.0 
— Region V: | Colorado. ait 19, 681 15, 396 +27.8 
Kentucky. . a 34, 972 | 33, 182 +5.4 Idaho____- wnbaste 7, 431 5, 517 +34.7 
+23. 3 Michigan __. 73, 316 | 74, 524 —1.6|| Montana pase 5, 591 5, 625 —.6 
= Ohio 113, 170 130, 078 —13.0|| Utah. _._- : aa 14, 523 6, 688 +117.2 
+ 59. 3 Region VI: Wyoming. __- Lata 3, 111 2, 908 +7.0 
ee Illinois __- 108, 239 | 131, 636 —17.8 | Region XII: 
252. 1 Indiana 54, 478 | 55, 867 —2.5 California... - : mares 112, 584 86, 418 +30. 3 
246. 1 Wisconsin 46, 883 | 39, 318 +19.2|| Nevada._...--- bcncbinnaia 3, 133 1,800 +741 
+00. 3 Region VII: || Oregon... ; eae 27, 528 19, 086 2 
+25. 3 Alabama_-- 43, 765 43, 034 +1.7 || . Washington. . atsiges 37, 810 21, 609 +75.0 
Florida ‘ 31, 766 26, 697 +19.0 || Territories: 
—3.0 Georgia ai 39, 845 43, 685 —8.8|| Alaska. — 747 900 —17.0 
-10.4 Mississippi 24, 735 | 22, 462 +10.1 ES an: 6, 081 6. 288 —3.3 
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applicants under age 18. While the total number 
of applicants under 20 in the second quarter of 
1942 increased 10.6 percent over that in the second 
quarter of 1941, there was an increase of 39.4 per- 
cent in applicants under age 18 (table 6). The 
increase for girls under 18 was more marked than 
for boys—59.3 percent as compared with 29.2 per- 
cent. The lengthened summer school recess in 
many areas, the relaxation of legal working-age 
requirements, and the NYA training program were 
important factors in the increased volume of ap- 
plications from young persons. 

Although the total number of accounts estab- 
lished increased 6.7 percent over the same quarter 
last year, the number of accounts for persons aged 
20-24 and 25-29 decreased by 26.4 percent and 
14.2 percent, respectively (table 7). These de- 
creases were due in large part to the fact that most 
male workers in these age groups now hold account 
numbers. 

Indicative of growing employment opportunities 


for older workers is the relatively large number of 
accounts established for persons aged 60 and 
over—almost 60,000 in the second quarter of 1942 
as compared with only 45,000 in the second 
quarter of 1941. Accounts established for the 
group aged 60-64 as well as for those aged 65 and 
over both increased by about a third as compared 
with the second quarter of 1941. 

Distribution by State—There was a noticeable 
difference between the agricultural and industrial 
States in the number of applications received in 
the second quarter of 1942 as compared with the 
same quarter last year. For example, decreases in 
the number of applicants in Connecticut, Illinois, 
and Ohio ranged from 13 to 27 percent, while Min- 
nesota, Arkansas, Kansas, and California had 
increases of at least 30 percent (table 8). Appar- 
ently, there were relatively more persons without 
account numbers in the agricultural States than 
elsewhere who were entering war industries or 
other covered employment for the first time. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


At the end of August the Board was paying 
157,600 annuities and pensions at a total monthly 
rate of $10.1 million (table 1). The total net 
amount certified for payment during August was 
$10.8 million, which, after adjustment for a small 
amount of cancelations and repayments, consisted 
of the regular monthly checks, $389,000 in lump- 
sum death-benefit payments, and the balance in 
retroactive payments on monthly benefits newly 
certified or recertified during the month. Total 
payments for the month were about $150,000 less 
than those for July, mainly because of the decline 
in lump-sum death-benefit payments, although a 
decrease was registered for each type of benefit. 

To date, $579 million has been paid, of which 
$424 million went to employee annuitants, $137 
million to former carrier pensioners, and $18.2 
million to survivors. 

Employee annuities.—Annuity applications re- 
ceived in August totaled 1,456, only slightly less 
than in July but 17 percent less than the number 
received in August 1941. To date, almost 202,500 
valid applications have been filed, of which 163,600 
resulted in the certification of an employee an- 
nuity, while 16,800 were closed without certifica- 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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tion or were settled as claims for survivor benefits. 
After allowance was made for about 500 claims 
certified after the close of the accounting period, 
too late to be added to the annuity rolls as of 
August 31, 21,500 cases were awaiting adjudica- 
tion. Only 5,500 of these were active applications, 
that is, cases in which the applicant had already 
stopped working and in which the beginning date 
was less than 30 days in the future. 

The slight increase shown in the number of 
annuities initially certified a month ago did not 
continue through August, when the number 
dropped from 1,342 to 1,226. The 164,000 annui- 
ties which had been certified by the end of the 
month averaged $65.58 a month. 

The number of reported deaths of employee 
annuitants rose to 788 for the month, 119 more 
than in July. Through August, 36,000 annuities 
had been terminated by death, or about 22 percent 
of all certifications. 

The decrease in certifications, coupled with the 
increase in deaths reported, resulted in a net addi- 
tion of only 393 to the annuities in force at the 
end of the month, as compared with the increase 
of 677 registered in July. The 126,800 annuitants 
on the rolls at the end of August were receiving au 
average monthly amount of $65.95. 
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r of Pensions.—One new pensioner was added to the __ eligible survivors of individuals who received or 
and rolls in August, but 297 were reported to have died; had been entitled to receive employee annuities 
942 no additions and 251 deaths were reported in July. _- under the 1935 act. 
ond Of the 48,600 pensions taken over from the private New certifications of lump-sum death benefits 
the rolls of employers under the provisions of the act, during August totaled 1,316. The average pay- 
and 27,000 were still in force at the end of August. ment was $304.51, some 7 percent less than the 
red The average monthly pension in force amounted average paid during July but 9 percent more than 
to $58.94. the average for the fisca] year 1942. Since these 
ible Survivor payments.—Only 43 survivor annuities benefits are based on the total credited compensa- 
rial were certified, compared with 62 in July. Six tion earned by covered individuals since Decem- 
1 in were terminated by death, leaving 3,100 in force at —_ ber 31, 1936, the average benefit tends to increase 
the the end of the month out of 3,400 certified to date. —_as*time elapses. However, a decrease will result 
sin | The average monthly payment was $32.25. in any month when an unusually large proportion 
ois, | Ninety-eight new death-benefit annuities were of benefits is certified for the beneficiaries of em- 
lin- | certified and sixty-nine terminated. At the end _ ployees who had worked in relatively unremunera- 
had | of the month, 617 annuities were in force at an tive occupations. By the end of August, 57,900 
Dar- | average monthly rate of $35.84. To date, 6,700 lump-sum death benefits had been certified at an 
out death-benefit annuities have been certified to average amount of $185.92. 
han | , ' : = pee 
Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
} or certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, August 1942! 
Total | Employee annuities | ‘carrier pensioners Survivor annuities Sa 
Period and administrative action = {|_.-_ _ es a 
| Number | Amount | pare Amount bene © Amount | Number; Amount | Number; Amount 
fits. In force as of July 31, 1942 | 157,450 | $10,068,957 | 126, 432 | $8, 337,152} 27,321 F $1, 610, 239 3,109} $100, 291 588} $21,274 
ims During Aug. 1942: mee i | 
% Initial certifications -- _- 1, 368 84, 791 1, 226 1 43 1, 295 9% 3, 335 
iod, Terminations by death (deduct) - 1, 160 | 72, 792 | 788 2 346 297 | 17, 048 6 197 69 2, 500 
s of In force as of Aug. 31, 1942 civ 157, 10, 080, 568 126,825 | 8, 364, 395 27, 023 | 1, 592, 712 3, 143 101, 349 617 22, 111 
ica- Total payments (net) ..............----|----. 3 10, 789, = ionic | 8, 686,082 nccneey 4. AME L.c..- SS ) ae 33, 235 
' t | 
— ! For definitions of classes of payments, see p. 25. Data for initial certifica- reported on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 20th, 
ady tions are for period in which payment was. first certified and not for that terminations are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on calen- 
late Suiod in which motion of Goeth wan reserved amd met ft yariod im which 5 i's tow eguen papennnts ann annie Gb aunes Snare 
| Geter thay’ oe ecijunsed for sestetitontions, eelastesennonte, ond termine. tions inslute tans By aesth teed inp onpinetin at inanannnnnEE 
tions for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 
r of from disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifications are + Includes $388,838 for lump-sum death benefits. . 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 





Income payments in August amounted to $9.7 
billion, an increase of 2 percent over July and of 
23 percent over August 1941 (table 1). The in- 
crease in income payments during the past 2 
years has caused growing concern, particularly to 
those in charge of the war effort. Of primary 
importance is the widening gap between the dis- 
posable income of individuals and the available 
supply of consumer goods. According to esti- 
mates made in the Department of Commerce, 
disposable income increased from $88.5 billion 
in 1941 to a figure approximating an annual 
rate of $103 billion in the second quarter of 1942. 
This increase took place while restrictions were 
being placed on the production of consumer goods. 
Increased controls, in the form of wage and price 
ceilings and increased taxes, will be used to lessen 
the pressure of disposable income on prices. 


Compensation of employees amounted to $6.8 
billion in August, $1.5 billion more than in August 
1941. The importance of this type of payment in 
relation to the total can be seen from the fact that 
currently 70 cents out of each dollar of income 
payment is in the form of compensation of em- 
ployees. A year ago these payments were received 
by 51 million employed persons, according to the 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census, but in 
August of this year they went to 54 million. 

Entrepreneurial income, which had shown very 
little change for some months, increased 3 percent 
over July and was 23 percent above August 1941 
payments. Dividends and interest continued the 
decline which has occurred each month this year 
and were 3.4 percent below the August 1941 
figure. 

Work relief payments of $35 million were 56 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-August 1942 
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Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 
{In millions; data corrected to Oct. 6, 1942] 


























Entrepre- 
| Compensa- neurial Dividends Social a Veterans’ 
Year and month + Total tion of income, net and Work relief ‘| Direct relief}  *2G8 04 Son 
employees 3 rents, and interest F ts 6 as 
royalties peymen 
EE Tene: Me er Cp Ore eee 
mdar year | 
ae” he $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 008 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $055 $1,427 
1937... 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 1, 020 128 
eR 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 57 
eS 70, 809 43, 981 13, 346 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 1, 616 34 
manasa 76, 404 48, 639 13, 840 9, 421 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 28 
C =e 92, 122 60, 782 17, 352 9, 910 1, 213 1,112 1, 734 19 
1941 
August. . 7, 882 5, 241 1, 494 832 80 143 2 
September... --- 7, 904 5, 265 1, 579 841 79 89 140 1 
October......- 8, 130 5, 363 1, 606 851 80 89 140 1 
November-.-- 8, 196 5, 405 1,617 863 7 140 2 
December-...---- 8, 666 5, 678 1, 781 879 87 148 1 
1942 
January --.- 8, 738 5, 750 1, 784 870 77 162 1 
February...._- 8, 802 5, 845 1, 762 865 72 95 162 1 
Mare’ 8, 879 5, 932 1, 753 858 75 o4 166 1 
a 9, 061 6, 074 1,815 850 68 161 1 
May...- 9, 124 6, 202 1,77 S840 58 89 155 1 
June..___- 9, 336 6, 429 1, 781 829 53 87 156 1 
aii 9, 502 6, 611 1, 781 817 45 86 161 1 
ae 9, 689 | 6, 772 1, 835 804 35 86 156 1 














1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents, and roy- 
alties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

1 For annual and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
table 1, pp. 74-76. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions and 
payments to members of the armed forces. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by the CCC, NYA,and WPA. Excludes 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in the column ‘“‘Compensation 
of employees.” 


5 Payments to recipients under the 3 special public assistance programs and 
general assistance, the value of food stamps issued by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration under the food stamp plan, and subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration. 

* Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ ons, 
workmen’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and rai 
unemployment insurance. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938August 1942 
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percent less than in August 1941, with decreases 
in all Federal work programs. Direct relief, 
which amounted to $86 million, was 4.4 percent 
less than a year ago. The considerable decrease 
in general assistance payments was almost offset 
by the increased payments for the special types of 
public assistance. 

Social insurance payments decreased 3.1 percent 
from July but were 9.1 percent above payments 
in August 1941. Increased payments under the 
Social Security Act and for workmen’s compensa- 
tion accounted for most of the increase over the 
level of a year ago. 

Payments in August under the selected social 


insurance programs shown in table 2 amounted to 
$57.5 million and represented 37 percent of all 
social insurance payments in the United States as 
estimated by the Department of Commerce. 
Total payments under the three retirement pro- 





grams and the two unemployment insurance 


programs were 7.2 percent less than in July but | 


10.5 percent above August 1941. 

Monthly retirement payments under the Civil 
Service Commission program increased 1.2 percent 
over July; under the Social Security Act, pay- 
ments increased 0.7 percent; and a decrease of 0.3 
percent occurred in payments under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. This is the first month that 


Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-42! 
[In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 30, 1942] 























Retirement and survivor payments | Unemployment insurance 
payments 
ee i. be .| — ee 
Monthly retirement Rene | . : Refunds | 
payments ? Survivor payments | wr | 
| ——_—— —"| Service | 
" | = "8 |} Com- | State | Railroad 
Year and month Total | | ee Lump-sum payments | mission | unem- | Unem- 
| Total | sooian | Rail- | Civ | _ | to em | popq)  Dloyment! ployment 
eee | road | Service} P aie aa — 
Secu- | Retire- | Com- | o:., | Rail- | o...,| Rail- | Civil | caving | sation | 
ey, | ment | mis- | - sin | road | —_ road | Service| Service . | laws $ Act? 
‘ Act‘ | sion’ | “D.. | Retire-| “J... | Retire-| Com- | | 
| | rity ment | Fity ment mis- | | 
| Acts Act? | 
| | Act ¢ | Act‘ | sion § | 
ie ee ee. eee ee oe <* 
Calendar year: 
a a $59, 372 1$56, 377 $683 |$51, 630 $2 | $4, 062 | $2, 864 | $131 | $131 } 
1937 __- 105, 429 | 99, 818 40,001 | 53, 694 444 | $1, 278 | 4,401| 3,479] 2132] 2132] 
a 566, 752 | 169, 640 96, 766 | 56, 118 1, 383 | 10, 478 $291 4, 604 | 3, 326 (393, 786 393, 786 | 
as 625, 748 | 187, 837 | 107, 282 58, 331 |} 1,451 | 13,895 1,926 | 4.952 | 2, 846 |435, 065 429, 298 | $5, 767 
1940. _..-.--. 764, 399 |226, 533 |$21, 075 |114, 166 | 62,019 | $7,784] 1,448 | 11,734 | 2.497) 5,810) — 3, 27 |534, 589 | 518,700 | 15, $89 
EE 653, 390 |289, 919 | 55, 141 |119, 913 64, 933 | 25,454 | 1,559 | 13,328 3,421 | 6,170 4,615 |358, 856 344, 321 | 14, 535 
1941 | | | 
August - PR ee: 52,065 | 24,537 | 4,901] 9,999 5,406] 2,308; 133] 1,155 278 357 484 | 27,044 | 26, 494 | 550 
SN iicccnansnacndeae 48,915 | 24,906 | 5,024) 10,081 5, 452 2, 375 | 132 986 251 605 455 | 23, 554 | 22, 942 | 612 
ES A ee | 47,935 | 25, 390 5,235 | 10,114 | 5,462 2, 498 | 134 1, 100 303 544) 484 | 22, 061 21, 430 631 
eae 7,715 | 25,551 | 5,383 | 10,199; 5,516 2, 579 | 129 1, 029 256 460 | 489 | 21,675 | 21, 066 | 609 
EE aaa ee 55,417 | 26,184 | 5,611 | 10,189] 5,519 2, 736 134 1, 131 362 502 460 | 28,773 | 27, 847 | 926 
| | | 
1942 | 
January --___- Pe ee sare Oe | 69,311 | 26, 374 } 5, 811 | 10,102 | 5,557 2, 827 | 128 1, 267 258 | 424 | 484 | 42, 453 | 41, 056 | 1, 397 
0 ee ene 68,614 | 26,780 | 6,074 | 10,161 | 5,549 2, 997 133 1, 291 301 | 274 | 622 | 41,212 39, 884 | 1, 328 
March.._..._-- eielinoeegsiail 71, 985 | 27,234 6,243 10,223 | 5,532 | 3,109 127 1, 185 306 | 509 | 465 | 44, 286 43, 035 | 1, 251 
April___-- a ecepiienl ieauies 65,179 | 27,700 6,430 | 10,198 | 5,572 3, 240 128 1, 397 238 497 | 468 | 37,011 36, 311 | 700 
ere 60,077 | 27, 540 6, 544 | 10, 068 | §, 894 3, 312 125 1, 239 256 402 514 | 32,023 31, 704 | 319 
Jane..... Jinindaatpaive 59, 352 | 28, 353 6, 660 | 10, 210 5, 637 3, 431 141 1, 278 449 547 547 30, 452 30, 226 | 226 
Ea ee 62,007 | 28, 677 6,824 | 10, 288 5, 677 3, 545 140 1, 186 514 | 503 551 | 32,779 32, 625 | 1M 
en ee eee 57, 542 | 28,622 (1° 6,873 | 10, 262 5,743 1° 3, 569 139 10 957 389 690 445 28,475 28, 252 223 





1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 
of administration. 1941 calendar-year totals represent sum of unrounded 
figures; hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. For de- 
tailed data, see tables in program sections of the Bulletin. 

2 Represents old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retire- 
ment benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 
Acts. 

3 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of benefit 
partly estimated. 

4 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day through November 1941; for December 1941, amounts certified 
from Nov. 21 through Dec. 31; for subsequent months amounts certified dur- 
ing calendar month. Monthly payments to survivors include annuities to 
widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month death-benefit 
annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 Principally payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued 
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annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Monthly retirement benefits 
include small amount paid to persons receiving survivor benefits under joint 
and survivor elections. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated on basis 
of data for fiscal years. For discussion of benefits and beneficiaries under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 29-42. 

6 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow's current 
benefits, parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated. 

7 Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; represent 
payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths 
of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and beginning 
January 1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after Dec. 
31, 1939. Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 1938, 
and $4.6 million in 1939 are not survivor payments. 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; 
monthly figures unadjusted. 

* Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in same city. 

10 Preliminary estimate. 
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nd te payments under the Social Security Act have not Unemployment insurance payments under the 
f all increased proportionately more than payments State programs, amounting to $28.3 million, were 
- under the other programs—a situation which made to approximately 543,000 beneficiaries (table 
ened reflects a retardation in the expansion of the 3). Payments decreased 13.4 percent from July, 
a program. Many of the individuals eligible for while the number of beneficiaries decreased only 
anes benefits under the program prefer to continue at 5.5 percent. Only 8 States paid out more in 
- but | work rather than claim benefits, which in most August than in July, while decreases amounting 
cases would be lower than their present wages. to 20 percent or more occurred in 27 States. 
Civil Furthermore, the shortage of skilled labor has For the first time this year, unemployment in- 
onl undoubtedly caused employers to urge their older surance payments under the railroad unemploy- 
pe employees to stay on the job. ment insurance program increased, a reflection of 
f ea Monthly payments to survivors changed only seasonal lay-offs in maintenance-of-way work. 
weal slightly from the July levels, but were 55 percent Approximately 788,000 individuals received 
that above August 1941 payments under the Social monthly benefits amounting to $26.6 million, and 
Security Act and 5 percent higher under the Rail- 9,000 received lump-sum payments amounting to 
21 road Retirement Act. Lump-sum payments to $2.0 million under the retirement and survivor 
survivors increased under the Civil Service Com- programs in August. Payments amounting to 
—— mission program but decreased under the other $28.5 million were made to 548, 000 beneficiaries 
a two programs. under the unemployment insurance programs. 
Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
August 1941-August 1942 
a {In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 30, 1942] 
yyment 
aia Retirement and survivor beneficiaries eS. 
Act? Cee See aes 
| Monthly js osm bene- Survivor beneficiaries — 
Se ee dates a . 
oh ‘ } l unds under tate 
Year and month | | Monthly bene- Lump-sum bene- the Civil unem- Kay 
| | ficiaries ficiaries Service | ployment te 
| gociat | Railroad} Civil | Commis- | compen- an 
| Security | Retire- | Service . sion * sation Act _ 
$5, 767 wero | ment |Commis-| gooia; | Railroad) gooiq) | Railroad} Civil laws 10 
15, 889 ie | Act*® | sion? | gecurity Retire- Security —— Goa 
14, 535 j Act‘ — Act’? aie ant S- 
eae 4 . Serre as? Aa Ek | 
550 
612. |} 1941 } 
631 August | 235.9] 150.6 67.5 | 140.5 3.5 8.5 11 0.5 3.3] 571.9 12.0 
800 September no 244.0] 151.3 67.5| 1464 3.6 7.2 1.0 7 3.0| 493.4 13.2 
92 October | 253.4 151.8 67.8 154. 0 3.6 8.0 1.1 .6 3.4 430.0 12.9 
November | 261.3] 1525 68.4] 160.4 3.6 7.5 1.0 5 4.3] 470.6 13.4 
December 271.5 152.9 68. 6 168. 5 3.6 8.2 1.2 5 3.5 523.0 22.4 
| 4 | 
125 | January 282. 5 152.8 69. 3 176.1 3.6 9.1 9 5 4.1 796. 6 35.1 
700 February adie 292.9} 153.3 69.1 185. 2 3.6 9.3 1.0 .3 4.2 837.6 33.6 
319 | March 301.5| 153.5| 602] 1923 3.6 8.6 1.0 .6 4.2) 803.1 29.2 
25 | April | 310.6 153.8| 69.3| 2008 3.6 10. 1 1.0 6 4.3} 668.3 16.9 
im | May : -| 3168] 158.4) 69.7] 207.9 3.6 9.0 8 5 4.9} 609.7 7.2 
2% June a 322. 3 153.3 70.0 215.3 3.6 9.2 1.4 .6 5.1 552.7 4.7 
July ‘ 328.7 153.8 | 70. 4 222. 5 3.7 8.5 1.3 -5 5.5 574.9 3.3 
August 12 333. 2 153.8 | 70.9 | 12 226. 7 3.8 | 6.9 1.3 -8 4.8 543.0 4.6 
enefits | 
{= ' Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death- 


jer the benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 


benefit annuity are counted as 1. 
? Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes 


* Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 


ary of disability annuitants. : payments were made to survivors; for railroad retirement beneficiaries, 
urrent ? Annuitants under Civil Service, Canel Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- number certified in month ending on 20th calendar day. 
ype of ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and involun- ’ Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
) | tary retirements. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under joint under either 1935 or 1939 act. 
resent and survivor elections, numbering 59 in August 1942. Figures not adjusted § See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents employees who died 
deaths for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed under the National Defense before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
inning Act of June 28, 1940, numbering 870 in August 1942. ¢ survivors received payments. 
r Dec. * Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified * See footnote 3 for programs covered. ; 
n 1938, to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. © Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 1 Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemploy- 
eau of and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on ment during a registration period of 14 consecutive days. 
shecks; Toll as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 4 Preliminary estimate. 
Board 
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Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts 


Social security tax receipts accounted for 17 
percent of total Federal receipts during July and 
August, as compared with 21 percent during the 
same 2 months of 1941 (table 1). Collections of 
$212 million under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act in August represented a new monthly 
high and exceeded collections in August 1941 by 


$52.2 million (table 2). Collections in July and 
August combined amounted to $261 million— 
more than in any previous full quarter. These 
contributions were based mainly on April—June 
wages and salaries; during this period the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics unadjusted index of pay rolls 
in manufacturing industries rose from the March 
level of 182.9 to 197.7 in June. August receipts 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-42 


[In millions] 




























































































General and special accounts | Public debt 
avert a - 
, ee | 
Receipts of ps ir Govern Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government | | | 
* SE? eer cecal 
| | | 
Under the Social —— o Rail- | Trust | 
Security Act te etire- ral 
ment Board counts, | Old- | 
-_ etc.,’ | Change | age Le Rail- 
Period Rail-| | Netop| | | | _—‘[ exons |ingen-] | and. |Unem-| aq 
[ 4 “9 
es — ae | | Bxcess| (+) or | fund | Total | “vors | kent | Fetite other 
Total1| Secu- | ment | All Total !| istra- | and Trans-| All Chor — balance | insur- Pruier-y5 ac- 
rity | and un-| other | | tiveex-| trans- |, amin.| fers to | other BR bel , sy pe und" | count 
taxes ? employ- penses | fers to |" railroad — ) | fund 
Gomn* | genta ndene (Se) ceeee | © 
| to vivors | P® ~ ac- | 
States*| insur- count | 
| ance | | 
| trust 
| fund 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 -___.- $5, 294 $252} (%) |$5, 042) $8, 442) $183 $265 Sai...... 7, 993) —$3, 149) +$374) — $128) $36, 425 $267 $312 \$35, 846 
1937-38......| 6,242} 604) $150] 5,488) 7,626) 291 387 3| $146] 6,799) —1,384| +306] —338| 37,165, 662) 872) $66) 35,565 
1938-39. __-- 5, 631 109) 4,928; 9,210 342 503 3 107; 8, 255; —3, 542 +890) +622) 40,440; 1,177) 1, 267 67| 37,929 
1939-40 ____ _- 5, 925 712 126) 5,087) 9, 537) 379 10 §39 8 121) 8, 490) —3, 612 +137 —947) 42, 968) 1,738) 1,710 79| 39, 441 
1940-41. 8,260] 788] 144) 7,337| 13,372} 447/61 7} 124/12, 133] 5, 103] —148|  +742| 48,961| 2,381] 2.273; 74) 44,288 
1941-42.____- 13, 668; 1,016 178/12, 474) 33, 265) 501 869 10 141/31, 744) — 19, 598} —3, 506 +358) 72,422) 3,202) 3,139 92| 65, 989 
2 monthe end- | | | 
August 1940- 933 171 8) 754| 1,679 99 155 1 46) 1, 378) —746) +371) +563| 43,905) 1,728) 1,808 85, 40, 284 
August 1941} 1,009) 214 7| 788) 3,327) 102 200 2 46| 2,977; —2,318| +508) +240) 50,921| 2,361) 2.479} 102) 45,979 
August 1942.) 1, 591 272 13) 1, 306; 10, 632) 120 257 2) 113}10, 140) —9, 042) —58 +163) 81,685, 3,197) 3,352 184! 74,952 
| | | | | 
1941 | | vee | 
A t 554 167 6) 381) 1, 687) 43 157 ae | 1, 486; —1, 133) —2 +274) 50,921) 2,361) 2,479 102, 45,979 
September....| 1, 136 4 33| 1,099) 1,875) 33 1 1|__ | 1,840/ 739) —293) —607) 51,346) 2, 556) 2, 479 91| 46, 220 
October______- 489 48 1) 440| 2, 126) 56 43 1 32) 1,904) —1, 637) —225 +376) 53,584) 2,546) 2, 538 112 48, 388 
November 730 175 5 550' 2,024!) 40 166 1 | 1,817; —1,204) —484 —322) 55,040) 2,536) 2,706 102| 49, 696 
December-_-__- 1, 214 6 36) 1,172) 2,544 33 2 1) 3 2, 508 —t, 320) — 328) +1, 241) 57,938} 2,736) 2, 732) 91| 52,379 
1942 | | | | 
January ------ 614 51 1} 562) 2, 664) 56! 36 1) 32| 2,539) —2,050| —633}  —610) 60,012} 2,726) 2,771! 112) 54, 403 
February - --_- 937 253 4 680) 2, 808) 37) 179 1 = 2,591) —1, 871 +114 +612) 62,381! 2,761; 2,923 102) 56, 505 
March..._.._. 3, 548 5} 44| 3,499) 3,422) 31) 1 Ee | 3, 389 +126 —234 —69 62,419) 2,923) 2,910 91) 56, 495 
/ a 732 42) 1} 689) 3,790] 49) 37) 1} 32| 3,671) —3,058; —126, —642) 64,961; 2,913 2,914 112| 59, 022 
SESS 764 213) 9 542) 4,155) 53) 201) = --| 3,900) —3, 391 — 257 —39 68,571) 2,927) 3,106 102) 62, 436 
PS 2, 494 5 37| 2,452) 4, 531) ll 1) a | 4, 518| —2,037, —1, 635 +179 72,422) 3,202) 3,139 92| 65, 989 
| ee 794) 2 1 741| 5,208 79 47) 1 113) 4,968! —4, 413 —4 +296 77,136 3,192 3,162 195) 70, 587 
August.___.-- 797 220) 12 565| 5,425 41 a 1. ams 174 — 4, 628 —i4 —134 81,685 3,197 3,352 184) 74, 952 


| | 





1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special ac- 
counts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in both 
total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. 

2 Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

3 Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, 
footnote 5). 

4 Excludes public-debt retirement. 
to the Treasury. 

5 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 3, footnote 1); prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to States 
for employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
Such grants are included in ‘‘all other’’; since Jan. 1, 1942, includes Federal 
expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. Also ex- 


Based on checks cashed and returned 
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cludes administrative expenses incurred by the Treasury prior to July 1940 
in administration of title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Includes expenses incurred by the Socia! Security 
Board in administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act, beginning July 194. 

6 Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $4,987,000 in 1939-40, $3,397,000 in 
1940-41, $2,506,000 in 1941-42, and $357,000 for 1942-43; also includes $6,426,000 
expended since April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of 
railroad workers in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

§ Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

® Less than $500,000. 

1@ Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 











0 een aly iVOrs Unemployment insurance 
aeeee GARNER Sale ieaamedl sheen 
‘ Railroad 
Period Federal | —_——! State un- | Federal | unem- 
insurance | and their employ- | unemploy- ployment 
contribu- employ- ment con- ment insurance 
tions ! ees? tributions § taxes‘ | contribu- 
F tions § 
oe | 
Cumulative | 
through| | | 
August 1942.__| $3, 691, 034 | $700, 087 |$4, 943,100 | *$585, 162 | $203, 753 
Fiscal year: | 
1936-37 194, 346 345 (8) 7 §7, 751 | = 
1937-38 514,406 | 150, 132 (8) 790, 104 | e 
1938-39 530, 358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 
1939-40 | 604, 694 | 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
1940-41 | 690,555 | 136,942 888, 450 97,677 | 68, 162 
1941-42 895,619 | 170,012 | 1,093, 901 119, 944 | 84, 738 
2 months ended: 
August 1940 161, 893 | 7, 582 | 200, 121 8, 636 | 1, 192 
August 1941 204, 340 | 6, 509 | 254, 029 | 9,711 | 623 
August 1942 261, 056 12, 432 | 267, 323 | 11, 295 | 1, 686 
1941 | 
August | 159, 525 | 5, 638 | 107, 460 } 7,477 | 573 
September 3,366} 31,111 | 6, 781 | 910 | —-:18, 103 
October 45, 674 1, 058 148, 239 | 2, 169 | 86 
November | 168, 458 | 5, 202 119, 673 6, 808 | 939 
December | 4,323 | 33, 866 10, 447 | 1, 267 19, 209 
| } 
1942 
January 38, 579 1, 277 154, 912 | 12,710 | 107 
February | 181, 446 4, 161 122, 536 71, 269 | 786 
March 2, 773 41, 57 5,471 | 1,995 | 22, 351 
April 39, 173 1, 206 122, 109 2, 853 | 5 
May | 203, 740 9, 023 | 143, 747 | 9, 302 | 684 
June 3, 747 35, 025 | 5, 955 952 | 21, 845 
July al 49, 371 we 136, 883 | 2, 842 | 87 
August 211, 685 11, 45! 6 130, 440 8, 452 | 1, 600 





| Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers and 
employees 

? Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

! Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 47, table 5, footnote 1. Data 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 1, 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105,900,769 
as of Aug. 31, 1942, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Oct. 7, 1942. 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited in 
railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund and 
is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Amounts, therefore, differ from figures on p. 67, table 1, which represent 
only the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

* Florida and Indiana data for August 1942 not available. 

7 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Sovernment. 

* Not available. 


under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act were 
$8.5 million; during the first 8 months of the pres- 
ent calendar year, total receipts have been 13 per- 
cent above those for the entire year 1941. 

Federal receipts other than social security and 
railroad retirement and unemployment taxes were 
$565 million in August, in contrast to $381 million 
in August 1941. 
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Total tax collections under the five selected 
social insurance programs listed in table 2 amount- 
ed to $364 million. About $232 million, or 64 
percent of this total, was included in the gross 
receipts of the general and special accounts of the 
Treasury. The other 36 percent consisted of 
State unemployment contributions paid to desig- 
nated State agencies and 90 percent of the railroad 
unemployment insurance contributions deposited 
directly in the railroad unemployment insurance 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1941-43 ! 





























{In thousands] 
| Fiscal year 1941-42 | Fiscal year 1942-43 
| 
Item | Appro- |Expend Appro- a =f 
Ram, | ahrough | PE, | ntougn 
August 3 August * 
ccainsiaditaiamapaiaainiiial ansok sie 
Total __.| $503, 829 | 102, 487 | $544, 638 | $119, 916 
Administrative expenses * 26,129| 5, 385 27, 128 5, 363 
Federal Security Agency, So- | 
cial Security Board ¢ 25, 655 | 4,191 26, 642 4,171 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau } 364 | 63 376 57 
Department of Commerce, Bu- | 
reau of the Census 110 | 17 110 74 
Department ofthe Treasury*_| (% | 1,114 | ©@® 1, 062 
Grants to States | 477,700 | 97,102 | 517,560 | 114, 852 
Federal Security Agency | 466, 500 95, 579 506, 360 113, 244 





Social Security Board... | 455,500 | 92,876 | 495, 360 110, 000 











Old-age assistance _.- -| 300,000 | 59,357 | 329,000 73, 154 
Aid todependent children._| 74,000 | 14, 784 78, 000 18, 379 
Aid to the blind .| 9, 000 | 1, 728 8,710 2, 064 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration......| 72,500 7 17,008 79, 650 7 16, 403 
Public Health Service: } 
Public health work -| 11,000! 2,703 11, 000 3, 244 
Department of Labor, Chil- | | 
dren’s Bureau 11, 200 1, 523 11, 200 | 1, 308 
Maternal and child health | | 
services 5, 820 | 865 5, 820 429 
Services for crippled children _| 3, 870 | 321 | 3, 870 522 
Child welfare services........| 1,510 | 337 | 1,510 358 








| Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar pur- 
poses. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
$112,000 was appropriated for 1941-42 and $95,120 for 1942-43 for administration 
in the Office of Education, and $2,650,000 for 1941-42 and $2,800,000 for 1942-43 
for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of the Public 
Health Service, appropriations were $1,742,481 for 1941-42 and $1,419,680 for 
1942-43 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of ——— for previous fiscal year. 
Appropriations + 1941-42 include additional appropriation of $40,000,000 
approved Apr. 28, 2. 

3 Based on heh cashed and returned to the Treasury. ey 
tures from reappropriated balance of ap ype for previous 

4 Includes amounts expended by the ministration of title TT of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the W agner-Peyser Act prior to a 1, 1942. See footnote 7. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

7 Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Since 
Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants for unemployment compensation administration 
and Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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account. The $130 million in State unemploy- 
ment contributions collected in August brought 
collections for the first 2 months of the July— 
September quarter to $267 million. 

Production and employment continued to rise 
in August. The Federal Reserve Board’s unad- 
justed index of industrial production (based on the 
1935-39 average) increased 5 points to 186 during 
the month. Increases occurred in the production 
of both durable and nondurable goods. The 
largest increases were in the manufacture of food 
products and transportation equipment, while 
steel production fell off 5 points. Increased earn- 
ings accompanied the increased production activity 
in August. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the index of pay rolls in manufacturing 
rose more than 10 points to 214.4, and the em- 
ployment index rose 3.1 points to 145.3 (1923- 
25=100). 


Expenditures 
Federal expenditures of $10,633 million during 


itures under the Social Security Act and the 
Railroad Retirement Board accounted for only 
4.6 percent of the 1942 total, whereas in these 
months of 1941 they were 10.5 percent. 

Grants to States and administrative expenses 
under the Social Security Act for the first 2 months 
of the current fiscal year amounted to $120 million, 
$17.4 million more than in the corresponding 
period of last year (table 3). Grants to States for 
old-age assistance and for aid to dependent chil- 
dren showed the largest increases—$13.8 million 
and $3.6 million, respectively. 

Federal expenditures, including those from 
trust accounts, exceeded total receipts in July 
and August by $9,100 million. This excess, to- 
gether with an increase of $163 million in the 
general fund balance, occasioned a rise of $9,263 
million in the public debt from June 30 to August 
31. Only 3.2 percent of the increase in issues out- 
standing was absorbed by the two social security 
trust funds and the railroad retirement account. 
As of August 31, the combined investments of the 





July and August (table 1) were more than three 
times the 1941 total for those 2months. Expend- 


three funds, totaling $6,733 million, comprised 
8.3 percent of the interest-bearing public debt. 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 









































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
i : : Net total of iia | : 
Period Transfers and Reimburse- <i ae Cash with | Creditof | 
| appropria- Interest Benefit | ment for ad- Ran verge 4 disbursing | fund account | — 
| tions to received? | payments? | ministrative | Sean ae officer atend| at end of —— : 
trust fund ! | | expenses quired ‘ of period period * et 
} | : 
Cumulative through August 1942 $3, 549, 816 | $214, 17 $231, 763 $70,417 | * $3, 196, 795 $28, 359 $236, 657 $3, 461, 811 
Fiscal year: 
EE Se ae 265, 000 2, 262 27 Sais 267, 100 73 | 62 267, 235 
ES ac anncnadetaceae } 387, 000 15, 412 5, 404 cdsaie : 395, 200 | 1, 931 | 113, 012 777, 243 
1938-30... ._- | 503, 000 | 26, 951 13, 892 Saas 514, 900 3, 036 | 66 | 1, 180, 302 
1939-40. __- 550, 000 | 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 | 560, 900 6, 098 500 | 1, 744, 608 
1940-41_____ : i 688, 141 | 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 | 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
1941-42__ } 895, 619 | 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 | 821, 034 | 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
2 months ended: | 
August 1940 159, 477 | 27 6, 682 4, 442 | ~10, 000 | 9, 413 155, 565 | 1, 893, 078 
August 1941. 204, 340 | 49 15, 371 4, 483 | -20, 000 | 15, 400 206, 231 | 2, 582, 231 
August 1942 261, 056 | 97 22, 013 4, 524 | ¢ -4, 839 | 28, 359 236, 657 3, 461, 811 
| | | 
1941 | | 
ugust IE tenet YO 159, 525 | 40 7, 906 2, 201 | ~10, 000 | 15, 400 206, 231 | 2, 582, 231 
eee | 3, 366 81 8, 060 2, 201 | 195, 400 12, 332 7, OB4 2, 575, 417 
eae 45, 674 88 8, 289 2, 210 | ~10, 000 | 14, 040 50, 640 | 2, 610, 680 
November._.._..__._- i tl a 2 | 168, 458 113 8, 406 2, 210 | -10, 000 | 15, 631 217, 005 2, 768, 637 
i thbudadonckedwesens 4, 323 241 9, 070 2, 210 | 200, 400 | 16, 530 8,992 | 2 761,921 
| 
1942 | 
SO edbscconawcacu 38, 57 169 9, 266 2, 142 | -10, 000 | 17, 260 45, 601 2, 789, 251 
LEST PT ey j 181, 446 190 9, 639 2, 142 34, 334 | 17, 614 180, 422 | 2, 959, 117 
eee ee 2, 773 460 10, 275 2, 142 | 162, 600 | 17, 309 9, 289 2, 949, 932 
—~ ie , 173 237 10, 376 2, 369 | -10, 000 | 16, 930 46, 333 | 2, 976, 597 
| Oa ee eee 203, 7 261 10, 715 2, 369 14, 000 | 16, 210 223, 969 | 3, 167, 514 
OES Pee ee | 3, 747 69, 118 10, 815 2, 369 | 274, 300 20, 384 5, 176 | 3, 227, 194 
EEE TSS ie = eae apenas ae | 49, 371 18 10, 989 2, 262 ~10, 000 19, 389 52, 309 | 3, 263, 332 
ERIE RES SS ee ee pe | 211, 685 79 11, 024 2, 262 | 65,161 28, 359 236, 657 | 3, 461, 811 
| | } | 
1 |! Beginnin uly a trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. 


Contributions Act. 
" Yano y on Eevectanents held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 
3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 


5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
6 Includes $161, 000 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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The computed average rate of interest on the pub- 


the disbursing officer, and the $79,000 interest on 














the ; ; ‘ 
r lic debt, which determines the interest rate on the redeemed notes was credited to the fund 
a special obligations issued to the old-age and sur- = account. 
vivors insurance trust fund and the unemploy- Benefit checks cashed during August totaled 
nie ment trust fund, continued to decline, from 2.249 $11.0 million—only $34,000 more than in the pre- 
ths as of July 31 to 2.210 as of August 31. ceding month, the smallest monthly increase since 
. April 1941. 
on, Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund P 
ing , Railroad Retirement Account 
for Assets of the old-age and survivors insurance 
‘il trust fund increased $198 million in August, re- To meet the benefit payments for the month 
wal flecting the large amount of contributions appro- of August, $11.0 million in Treasury notes was 
priated (table 4). sold. The assets of the account at the end of the 
- During the month, the fund acquired $25 million month, after the interest on investments had been 
l of publicly offered Treasury bonds, 1962-67 series, credited and benefit payments deducted, totaled 
t ve bearing 2%-percent interest—three-eights of 1 $298 million (table 5). Of this amount, $184 
ae percent above the rate at which special obligations million was invested in 3-percent Treasury notes, 
63 could have been issued to the fund. Once before, $813,000 was in cash to the credit of the disbursing 
ai in May, the fund had acquired bonds in this series. _ officer, and $113 million was in the appropriation 
it Since the interest on these bonds is payable semi- account. 
: annually on June 15 and December 15 of each 
it  g em ent Trust Fund 
oe: year, the August purchase price included $161,000 Unemploym 
rs in accrued interest. Deposits in State accounts in the unemploy- 
“ d The redemption during the month of $20.0 ment trust fund during August amounted to $216 
a million in 3-percent old-age reserve account notes million and were larger than in any previous 
reduced the net amount of Government obliga- month except May 1942 (table 6). Deposits of 
tions acquired by the fund in August to $5.2 $268 million in July and August, consisting pri- 
million. The sum made available by the redemp- _ marily of collections with respect to employment 
a tion of these notes was credited to the account of _ in April-June, were 2.1 percent above deposits in 
ol Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-42 
{In thousands] 
- 
Receipts C=, Assets at end of period 
‘ ‘oom - ——| from ap- a ee 
i. Period Amount | Interest : —— payments '| 3-percent | To credit |To credit of 
‘a | printed | Teeelved | TOt#l | “fund "yee | pean eee oe 
243 ree — ee 1 
+4 Gumslative through August 1942 3 $854, 151 | $11, 632 $865, 783 $751, 951 $567, 681 $184, 000 $113, 289 $813 $298, 102 
aly : 
615 Through June 1938 146, 500 1, 411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 
194 1938-39... . ad 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 004 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40... _- ial 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
078 1940-41 __- ‘ 3 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
231 | 1941-42 ; ; 140, 850 | 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
811 1942-43 (through August) 3 214, 801 60 214, 861 112, 601 21, 541 184, 000 113, 289 813 298, 102 
1941 
231 August : 25 25 0 10, 314 101, 850 94, 531 10, 919 207, 299 
417 September... 73 7 0 10, 421 91, 000 94, 580 11, 371 196, 951 
680 October 97 97 31, 500 10, 596 112, 000 63, 103 11, 350 186, 452 
637 i November ___. = 124 124 6 10, 357 101, 500 63, 128 11, 592 176, 220 
921 December Seas a sl 156 156 0 | 10, 699 , 63, 160 12, 017 165, 677 
1942 | 
201 January . | 176 176 31, 500 10, 485 111, 500 31, 687 12, 181 155, 368 
17 February . } ; } 193 193 0 10, 458 101, 500 31, 702 11, 901 145, 103 
932 March _. oy a 215 215 0 10, 691 91, 000 31, 718 11, 910 134, 628 
597 _ ; | | 233 233 31, 500 10, 776 112, 000 238 " 124, 085 
514 May. f sakhaDnetstinite 259 259 0 10, 393 101, 500 264 12, 186 113, 950 
194 June... os at "cae: | 1, 591 1, 591 0 10, 759 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
332 _ egeeeeaaERe nea --| 214, 801 | 4 214, 815 112, 601 10, 820 195, 000 102, 239 11, 540 308, 777 
811 August... _. ont Mlidacenaiail 46 46 0 10, 721 184,000 | 113, 289 813 298, 102 


























' Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
fer. ? Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 

+ Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 


service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1987. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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the first 2 months of the previous quarter. With- 
drawals by States for unemployment benefit pay- 
ments totaled $29.8 million, the lowest amount 
withdrawn in any month of 1942 except June. 
The balances in the State accounts at the end of 


insurance account; cumulative transfers of this 
type totaled $17.4 million as of August 31. 
Assets of the unemployment trust fund increased 
$193 million during August, raising the total to 
$3,364 million. 





New investments of $190 million 
were acquired, including $165 million in 2-per- 
cent special certificates of indebtedness and $25.0 
million in publicly offered 2%-percent Treasury 
bonds, 1962-67 series, on which accrued interest 
of $159,000 was paid. The 2-percent rate on 
the special certificates is less than that on any 
securities previously acquired by the fund. 


August totaled $186 million more than at the end 
of July and $796 million more than at the end of 
August 1941. 

Deposits in the railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounted to $1.4 million. In addition, 
$6.0 million was transferred from the railroad un- 
employment insurance administration fund to the 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 


{In thousands] 





To | Undis- 
Total | Net total | unex. | trib- 


Railroad unemployment insurance 
lof T reasury 


account 


State accounts 





| assets | + eretd ee CO eget — 
Period at end | — alance inter- 
of | at end of | est at | — rth. Balance Interest; Benefit) Balance 
period | io : | Period | end of | Ln — - Pass ts , | at end of | Deposits | credit- pay- | at end of 
, oe nesicds} FOSS | Seunes | Gower period ed | ments \period 44 
Cumulative through August } 
ORAS ee $3, 364,170 |*$3, 352, 159 $12,010 $6 ($4, 985, 139 | $190, 252 $2,084,795 $3,090, 596 | $183,380 | $8,685 ($41, 781 $273, 566 
Fiscal year | | 
eee 312, 389 | 293, 386 u4 291, 703 | 2, 737 | 1,000 312, 389 
 . eee 884, 247 | 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 | 15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 | 
See ee | 1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 | 811, 251 | 26, 837 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 | ; 
 _ ee 1, 724, 862 | 443, 000 14, 862 859,864 | 37,524 454, 764 | 1,693, 164 44, 249 202 | 14, 552 | 31, 699 
aee-On..-. 5. .....-..-.4-| 3,288, 608 | 563, 000 10, 658 |. | 892,023 | 45,893 537,343 | 2,093, 737 61,347 | 3,059 | 17,784 | 189,921 
Ree. 3, 150, 103 | 866, 000 11, 103 -| 1,095,991 | 61,998 368, 070 | 2,883, 654 76,266 | 5,424 | 9,072 | 206,447 
2 months ended: | | | | | 
August 1940_.........._-- |} 1,817,015 98, 000 9,015 | 20 | 200,414 |_. 108,151 | 1, 785, 427 1,073 | | 1,617 | 31, 569 
iE 2, 488, 016 206, 000 | 9, 016 7 | 253, 898 | 53, 164 | 2,294,470 561 | | 853 | 193, 538 
August 1042. ..........- --| 3, 364, 170 $213,159 | 12,610 | 6 | 267,790 | 60, 848 | 3,090, 596 1, 518 | 372 | 273, 566 
} | | 
1941 | | 
August -- <rinre Ss Sea | 2,488,016 | 146,000} 9,016 | 7 175, 928 24,889 | 2, 204, 470 516 | | 487 193, 538 
September ----__-- | 2, 487, 541 | 0 8, 541 , 7, 446 55 23,670 | 2, 278, 301 16, 293 5 596 209, 240 
RPE 2 .---| 2, 541, 283 59, 000 3, 283 | 33 | 73, 654 19,408 | 2,332, 547 78 | 615 208, 703 
November-___..._.-- | 2, 712, 734 168, 000 | 6, 734 | 33 | 191,377 20, 203 | 2, 503, 721 845 | 567 208, 980 
December ---_.-.---- ..| 2, 744, 358 26, 000 12, 358 aie 12, 026 | 28, 604 28,042 | 2, 516, 399 17, 288 2, 510 | 820 227, 958 
1942 | 
January __. editinse ti | 2, 775, 418 39, 000 | 4,418 | 18 | 75, 307 43,104 | 2, 548, 602 wy 1, 257 226, 797 
ST 2, 939, 810 152,000 | 16, 810 | 37. | 202,170 : 37,178 | 2,713, 594 707 | 1,326 | 226,178 
, ee ee | 2, 923, 153 —13,000 | 13, 153 | a 9, 130 130 44, 666 | 2,678, 188 20, 116 | 11 1,342 244, 963 
EE Se | 2,928, 424 | 4,000 | 14, 424 | 137 | 43, 169 | 37, 136 | 2, 684, 221 4 903 244, 064 
TS Sern Fe 192, 000 9,015 | 137 | 219, 232 | 32, 709 | 2,870,744 616 5A9 244, 131 
ice ici SB cs _.| 3, 150, 103 33, 000 11, 103 | 8,582 | 33,118 28,790 | 2, 883, 654 19, 661 2, 898 243 2A6, 447 
| ae x : | 3, 170, 833 23, 000 | 8, 833 | 6 51, 883 : 31,050 | 2, 904, 487 78 | 187 2A, 338 
ine trniins dounip 3, 364, 170 6 190, 159 12,010 | 6 | 215,907 29,798 | 3, 090, 596 1, 440 | 


| 185 | 273, 566 


' 





1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
= ome insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the 


each quarter. 





ilroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required fur benefit payments. 
2 Minus figures represent net total of certificates redeemed. 
3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 


4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 


§ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $17,382,967. 
* Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Compiled from data in.the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


“Alien Enemies and Japanese-Americans: A Problem of 
Wartime Controls.”’ Yale Law Journal, New Haven, 
Vol. 51, No. 8 (June 1942), pp. 1316-1338. (Comments.) 


BuvELL, BRADLEY. ‘Existing Agencies Tool Up.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 9 (September 1942), 
pp. 239-242. 

Effect of the war effort on community social work 
activities. 

CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON Socrat Work. Proccedings. 

. Selected Papers, Eighth Biennial Conference, Mont- 
real, May 4th-7th, 1942. Montreal: The Conference, 

1942. 105 pp. 

Twenty-seven papers including Trends in Canadian 
Social Welfare, by Philip 8. Fisher; Welfare Implications 
of Unemployment Insurance, by Eric Stangroom; National 
Selective Service, by Paul Goulet; British Social Welfare 
in Wartime, by Mrs. Arthur Grenfell; Recent Trends— 
The Church and Social Security, by Rev. Angus de M. 
Cameron; and Recent Trends in National Health, by Dr. 
Gordon Bates. Grants for dependents of service men are 
described in papers by Ruth Harvey and Elsie J. Lawson. 


Cotrart, M. 8. “Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped.” Social Work, London, Vol. 2, No. 5 
(July 1942), pp. 196-200. 

The British system for training and placing in industry 
the victims of enemy action, beth service and civilian. 


Cosens, M. “The Effect of War-Time Conditions on 
London Families.’”’ Social Work, London, Vol. 2, No. 5 
(July 1942), pp. 201-207. 

“An enquiry by organisers of school care committees for 
the British Federation Conference.’”’ Includes recom- 
mendations for promoting health and welfare. 


Davenport, D. H. ‘Mobilization of Labor Sources for 
the Defense Effort.’’ Public Policy; A Yearbook of the 
Graduate School of Public Administration, Harvard 
University, 1942, pp. 131-151. Cambridge: The School, 
1942. 


“Economy of Medical Man-Power; The Shakespeare Com- 
mittee’s Reports.’’ British Medical Journal, London, 
Sept. 5, 1942, pp. 287-289. 

The text, substantially in full, of the first and second 
interim reports of the British Medical Personnel (Priority) 
Committee. Earlier resolutions on the subject are sum- 
marized in an appendix. 


“Federal Aid for Maternity Care for Wives of Service 
Men.” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 120, No. 1 (Sept. 5, 1942), pp. 47-48. 
Proposed amendment (S. 2738 and H. R. 7503) to title 


Bulletin, October 1942 


V of the Social Security Act, to provide extra funds “by 
reason of conditions arising out of the present war.” 


Fircu, Lyte C. “The Unemployment Insurance System 
as a Solution to War and Post-War Problems.” Political 
Science Quarterly, New York, Vol. 57, No. 3 (September 
1942), pp. 338-352. 


Advocates ‘“‘use of the social security mechanism to 
link up the war savings tax with post-war benefits, and 
to make possible the distribution of the latter on a mechan- 
ical basis.”’ 


Horner, Frep K. “Services for Men in the Armed 
Forces.”” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 3 
(September 1942), pp. 389-400. 

Impressions of Army welfare services, based on the 
author’s personal inspection as a member of the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 
Notes the serviceman’s need for economic security and, 
in certain cases, for social work help in connection with 
family problems. 


Huxiey, Junin. “On Living in a Revolution.” 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 185, No. 1108 
(September 1942), pp. 337-347. 

A discussion of world trends and the need for “‘a coherent 
body of aims and principles.’”” The author declares that, 
“In general, the motives that have become dominant or 
are tending to do so are those of social security, health 
and housing. education and culture, recreation and 
amenity, and national prestige and military power.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice. Wartime Transference of 
Labour in Great Britain. Montreal: The Office, 1942. 
163 pp. (Series C, No. 24.) 

A thorough analysis, written by Elizabeth Mayer 
Johnstone, of British methods of transferring labor to war 
industry. Under the heading “Incentives to Transfer” 
are such topies as the schedule of reserved occupations, 
dislocation unemployment, wages, and the weakness of 
indirect methods of transfer. “Direct Organization of 
Transference”’ contains material on employment controls, 
redistribution of male workers, mobilization and transfer 
of women, special systems, transfers within particular in- 
dustries, and temporary transfers. The section on ‘Special 
Problems Connected With Labor Transference’’ deals with 
financial questions, general welfare arrangements, trade 
unions, and the problem of guaranteeing future employ- 
ment. Statistical data have been omitted “for reasons of 
security.” 


Keen, Harotp. “Rochester, Skippy Smith, and Co.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 31, No. 9 (September 
1942), pp. 379-382 ff. 

An account of the Standard Parachute Corporation of 


San Diego, California, founded and owned by Negroes and 
employing colored and white labor. 
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McCatt, Cuaruis C. “The Development of Federal- 
Municipal Relations Under PWA and the Defense Public 
Works Program.”” American Municipal Law Review, 
New York, Vol. 7, No. 1 (April 1942), pp. 35-44. 


Moncer, Wiiuam L. “Stabilization of Labor in War 
Time.” Michigan Labor and Industry, Lansing, Vol. 2, 
No. 2 (August 1942), pp. 4-5. 


NEuMANN, Franz. Behemoth; The Structure and Practice 
of National Socialism. New York, ete.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 532 pp. 

Political and economic patterns in present-day Ger- 
many. Includes discussions of the place of labor, labor 
controls, and unemployment insurance under the Weimar 
Republic and under Nazism. 


PatMan, Wricut. Handbook for Servicemen and Service- 
women of World War II and Their Dependents, Including 
Rights and Benefits of Veterans of World War I and 


Their Dependents. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 74 pp. (77th Cong., 2d sess. 
H. Doc. 822.) 


“Safeguarding Young Workers in Wartime Agriculture; 
Report of Conference on Supervision and Employment 
Conditions for Young Workers in Wartime Agriculture, 
June 18-19, 1942.” The Child, Washington, Vol. 7, 
No. 2 (August 1942), pp. 15-20. 


SPrEGELMAN, JosePH H. “Freedom to Produce; Propos- 
ing a Dynamic Post-War Industrial Program.” Harp- 
er’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 185, No. 1107 (August 
1942), pp. 261-269. 

Points out the groups most likely to suffer from recon- 
version to peacetime conditions. For ‘individuals whose 
occupations have been dislocated by the war’’ the author 
advocates “‘re-training and transfer insurance,’’ with eli- 
gibility and benefits to ‘be determined by a division of the 
Federal Security Agency.” 


SrarnrortH, Susan. “Some Aspects of Casework in 
Westminster Since the War.’’ Social Work, London, 
Vol. 2, No. 5 (July 1942), pp. 208-213. 


STERNBERG, Fritz. German Man Power: The Crucial 
Factor. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1942. 44 
pp. (Pamphlet No. 36.) 


An analysis of the German situation with respect to 
manpower for armament manufacture. Includes data on 
the contribution of other countries to output in the Reich. 
Concludes that a time of decreasing production and rising 
expenditures is at hand. 


U. 8. Congress. House. Sevecr Commitree INvEsTI- 
GATING NATIONAL DEFENSE MIGRATION. Fifth Interim 
Report: Recommendations on the Mobilization of Man- 
power for All-Out War Effort. Washington: U. S&S. 
Government Printing Office, Aug. 10, 1942. 38 pp. 
(77th Cong., 2d sess. H. Rept. 2396.) 


U. 8S. DeparTMENT oF AGRICULTURE. Background of the 
War Farm Labor Problem. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. Washington, May 1942. -183 pp. Processed. 
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The final section of this report on farm employment pre- 
sents a study of the farm labor market and of legislative 
protection for farm workers; it concludes with a brief 
discussion of old-age and unemployment insurance for 
farm workers. 


U. S. Orrice or DerensE HEALTH AND WELFARE Sepy- 
ices. The Day-Care Program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Washington, July 27, 1942. 5 pp. Processed, 


Vocational Guidance for Victory; The Counselor’s Wartime 
Manual. Occupations. New York, Vol. 21, No. 1 (Sep- 
tember 1942), pp. 3-115. Entire issue. 


“War and the Increase in Federal Employment.”’ Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 2 (August 1942), 
pp. 217-222. 


“Wartime Labor Directives of Manpower Commission.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 2 
(August 1942), pp. 223-226. 


Summaries of the eight directives issued June 22. 


Yoper, Dae, and HeNeMAN, Herpert G., Jr. ‘‘Poten- 
tial War Workers in an Urban Area.’”’ Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 2 (August 1942), pp, 
203-205. 

Data on St. Paul, Minnesota, “‘indicating the nature and 
extent of the potential labor reserve that is available for 
service in special war industries.” 


GENERAL 


“Abraham Epstein—Statesman and Keformer.’’ Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 16, No. 6 (June-August 1942), 
pp. | ff. 

A review of the work of the founder and executive secre- 
tary of the American Association for Social Security, who 
died May 2, 1942. The whole number is an ‘Abraham 
Epstein Memorial Issue.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHooLs oF Socirat Work. 
Education for the Public Social Services; A Report of the 
Study Committee. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1942. 324 pp. 

Studies the relationship of the professional schools of 
social work to the personnel requirements of the social 
security programs. The appendixes give figures on the 
personnel in each State and describe most of the State and 
Federal social services which are independent of the 
Social Security Act. 


British Cotumpia. DrEeparTMENT OF LaBor. Annual 
Report for the Year Ended December 31st, 1941. Vic- 


toria, B. C.: King’s Printer, 1942. 132 pp. 
Brooxines Institution, Wasnincton, D. C. Refugee 
Settlement in the Dominican Republic. Washington: 


The Institution, 1942. 410 pp. 

The economies of refugee settlement, with an economic 
survey of the Dominican Republic and a discussion of the 
possibilities of settlement in that country. Employment, 
wages, and national income are among the factors analyzed. 
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Bustos A., Junio. La Seguridad Social. Santiago, 
Chile: Talleres Graficos ‘“‘La Nacion,” 1942. 174 pp. 


This official report to the Chilean Government by 
Dr. Bustos, Chief of the Department of Social Insurance, 
is similar to Dr. Bustos’ earlier volume of the same title, 
being a study of the Chilean social security institutions 
and of the bases for their reform. Includes the text of 
the draft bill for reforming Chilean social insurance now 
before the National Congress. 


Day, J. P. “The Insecurity of Welfare.’’ Monetary 
Times, Toronto, Vol. 110, No. 7 (Aug. 15, 1942), p. 45. 


Affirms the importance of social insurance as an answer 
to “the clamant need of this generation’’ for ‘‘a reduction 
in the insecurity of human welfare.”’ 


Fooner, Micuart. ‘NLRB Back Pay as a Problem of 
Administrative Interpretation Under the Social Security 
Act.” Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, Vol. 41, No. 1 
(August 1942), pp. 66-82. 


Analyzes legal, administrative, and judicial provisions 
respecting the question whether ‘‘the back pay awarded 
to a worker pursuant to a reinstatement order of the 
National Labor Relations Board”’ shall be deemed “‘wages’”’ 
within the meaning of the Social Security Act. Finds that 
the “weight of argument” and the ‘national labor and 
social policy as reflected in the two statutes set side by 
side’ favor making such awards “wages’’ within the 
meaning of the Social Security Act. 


Herrinc, Husert. Good Neighbors; Argentina, B zil, 
Chile and Seventeen Other Countries. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942. 381 pp. 

Includes first-hand information on wages, prices, in- 
come levels, social welfare, and labor conditions. 


Owen, Evcene D. ‘‘Sources of Information on Social 
and Labor Problems in Brazil, Part 1.’ Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, Vol. 76, No. 9 
(September 1942), pp. 493-497. 


U.S. Bureau or tHe Census. Financing Federal, State, 
and Local Governments: 1941. Washington: The Bu- 
reau, 1942. 149 pp. Processed. (State and Local 
Government, Special Study No. 20, Final.) 


Subtitled, an “over-all picture of revenues and expendi- 
tures, geographic distribution of State and local revenues, 
intergovernmental relations in financing government, 
indexes of economic ability and of fiscal loads, comparisons 
among years, areas, and funds.” 


U. S. Burravu or Home Economics. Family Expendi- 
tures for Education, Reading, Recreation, and Tobacco; 
Five Regions. By Day Monroe, Dorothy 8. Brady, 
Maryland Y. Pennell, Miriam H. Coffin. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. 208 pp. (Con- 
sumer Purchases Study. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 456.) 


U.S. DeparTMENT oF AGRICULTURE. GRADUATE ScHOOL. 
Washington-Field Relationships in the Federal Service. 
Washington, 1942. 60 pp. (Public Administration 
Publications.) 


Bulletin, October 1942 


Includes a paper by W. L. Mitchell on field relations 
in the Social Security Board. 


U. 8. Orrice or Epucation and U. 8. Division or LaBor 
Sranparps. The Worker, His Job, and His Govern- 
ment; An Introduction to Federal Labor Laws. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 63 
pp. (Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 220; Defense Training Series No. 1.) 

Has chapters on workmen’s compensation and security 
for workers, including unemployment compensation, old- 
age and survivors insurance, and public assistance. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


ARGENTINA. Casa NACIONAL DE JUBILACIONES Y PEN- 
stones Ciyites. Memoria Correspondiente al Ejercicio 
1941. Buenos Aires, 1942. 62 pp. 

The 1941 report of the Argentine system of public em- 

ployees’ retirement which in January 1941 covered 195,964 

persons. 


Corson, Joun J. ‘Social Insurance: Its Nature and 
Characteristics as Exemplified by the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance System.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 3 (September 1942), pp. 401-413. 


McGee, CusHMan. Investments of Retirement Systems; 
Policies of Government Investment of Funds by a Retire- 
ment System—Methods of Appraising Various Types of 
Securities—Recommended Program Under Present Con- 
ditions. Chicago: Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, 1942. 9 pp. 
Processed. 


“Railroad Retirement Operations in 1941-42.” Monthly 
Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, Vol. 3, 
No. 6 (July 1942), pp. 159-163. Processed. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Cuester, E. P. “Rehabilitation Clinics in Connecticut.” 
Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 10, No. 8 (August 
1942), pp. 2-6. Processed. 


ILLINOIS. DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR. Drtvision oF PLACE- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Adequacy 
of Benefit Duration in Illinois; Second Benefit Year, April 
1940-March 1941. Place not given, August 1942. 14 
pp. Processed. (Survey of the Second Benefit Year, 
Memorandum 4.) 


Includes data by age, sex, and color. 


InuinoIs. DeparTMENT oF LaBor. Drviston or PLACE- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Weekly 
Benefit Rates and Duration of Benefits; Second Benefit 
Year, April 1940-March 1941. Place not given, July 
1942. 17pp. Processed. (Survey of the Second Bene- 
fit Year, Memorandum 3.) 


NeEvADA. EMPLOYMENT Security DEPARTMENT. JInter- 
state Benefit Payments, 1940-1941. Prepared by Re- 
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search and Statistics Unit. Carson City, August 1942. 
51 pp. Processed. 


Tables and text analyzing payments under the Nevada 
Unemployment Compensation Act to workers who had 
migrated to other States. 


“Unemployment Compensation—Benefits Withheld Be- 
cause Stoppage of Work Results From Labor Dispute.” 
University of Chicago Law Review, Chicago, Vol. 9, No. 4 
(June 1942), pp. 751-756. (Recent Cases.) 

The Nebraska case of Magner v. Kinney, 2 N. W. (2d) 
689 (Neb. 1942) is the occasion for a discussion of the 
question of “stoppage of work’’ as revealed by decisions 
of the Illinois Director of Labor in a number of appealed 
cases. 


“Unemployment Insurance, Benefit Year 1941-42.” 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
Chicago, Vol. 3, No. 6 (July 1942), pp. 156-158. 
Processed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


ALASKA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. Public 
Welfare in Alaska. Juneau, 1941. 12 pp. 


Canapa. DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. Report on the Ad- 
ministration of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind 
Persons in Canada, Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1942. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1942. 15 pp. 


CiarkK, Wautiace W. “An Appraisal of ADC in Illinois.” 
Part 2. Welfare Bulletin (Illinois State Department of 
Public Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 33, No. 8 (August 
1942), pp. 26-29. 

A comparison of recipients and payments under the 
present program, with the numbers and amounts under 
the former mothers’-pension system. 


Daty, Dorotuy Birp. Case Work Practice in Public 
Assistance Administration. Chicago: American Public 
Welfare Association, 1942. 158 pp. 


This volume—the outgrowth of an in-service training 
program of the New York City Department of Public 
Welfare—deals with eligibiity in relation to public assist- 
ance, investigation of the application for aid, use of the 
family budget, continuous investigation of eligibility and 
the provision of relief and service, the review process, and 
withdrawal of assistance. 


McCrystaL, James L. ‘“Quasi-Contracts—Recovery by 
Donor of Charitable Relief From Paupers and Their 
Estates.”” Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, Vol. 41, 
No. 1 (August 1942), pp. 149-156. (Comments.) 


McMItten, Wayne. “The American Association of Social 
Workers and the Future.’ Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 3 (September 1942), pp. 446-461. 


“New York Leads the Way: Social Welfare Department 
Recommends Abolition of Settlement.’’ Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 3 (September 1942), pp. 
520-525. 


An editorial to which is appended the text of the report 


of the New York State Commissioner of Social Welfare 
recommending changes in the statutory settlement pro. 
visions of the State. 


Suepparp, Virait. ‘The Needy Blind.” Public Welfare 
in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 52, No. 8 (August 1942), 
pp. 3 ff. 


A review of the Indiana program. 


Suntey, FE. M. A Survey of Social-Work Agencies in Fair. 
mont, West Virginia. Morgantown: University of West 
Virginia, January 1942. 101 pp. (West Virginia Uni. 
versity Bulletin, Series 42, No. 7—III. Bulletin No, 3 
of the Resources Committee.) 


U.S. Work Prosects ADMINISTRATION. Final Statistical 
Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942, 
404 pp. 


WASHINGTON. DEPARTMENT OF Socrat Security. Dp 
VISION FOR CHILDREN. Standards for Foster Day Care 
Homes. Olympia, 1942. 7 pp. Processed. (Publi- 
cation No. 6.) 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Emerson, Ruta. “In the Interest of Preventing Blind- 
ness: Psychological Attitudes of the Visually Handi- 
capped Toward Treatment.’’ Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 3 (September 1942), pp. 477-496, 


GOLDNER, Witut1AM. The Costs of Medical Care in the 
Agricultural Workers Health and Medical Association, 
San Francisco: Agricultural Workers Health and 
Medical Association, 1941. 104 pp. 


Mustarp, Harry 8. “Need of More Adequate Public 
Health Programs in the Several States.’’ American 
Journal of Public Health, New York, Vol. 32, No. 9 
(September 1942), pp. 957-964. 

Suggestions for modifying titles V and VI of the Social 

Security Act to promote local health service in all com- 

munities. 


U. S. Bureau or Lapor Sratistics. IJndustrial-Injury 
Statistics by States. Prepared by the Division of Indus- 
trial Accident Statistics. Washington: U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 67 pp. (Bulletin No. 700.) 


Wisconsin. STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUC- 
TION. Bureau FoR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. Wis 
consin’s Program for Crippled Children, 1941. Madison, 
1942. 23 pp. Processed. 


Woopgsury, Ropert Morse. Food Consumption and 
Dietary Surveys in the Americas: Results— Methods. 
Report Presented by the International Labour Office to the 
Eleventh Pan American Sanitary Conference Held in Rio 
de Janiero, 7 to 18 September 1942. Montreal: Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1942. 64 pp. 

This work “analyses the results of enquiries undertaken 
in recent years in various American countries into the 
nutrition standards of the workers and their families and 
suggests methods by which similar enquiries might be | 
improved.” 
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